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Introduction 


The origins of this scrapbook are unknown to me. It was 
deposited at some point at The Masterson House, the 
headquarters of the Port William Historical Society in 
Carrollton, Carroll County, Kentucky. It contains rambling and 
sometimes incomplete columns about history and items of local 
memory by M. E. Small, published in The Carrollton Democrat, 
c.1920's. It also contains poems, and articles by and about 
James Tandy Ellis, himself a columnist as well as author, poet, 
and an Adjutant General of Kentucky. 


This pdf file contains: 


A Title Page 

This Introduction 

Biographical Information about M. E. Small 

Misc. newspaper items about M. E. Small and family 
A summary and guide to the contents of the scrapbook 
Images of pages of the scrapbook itself. 


Bill Davis 
Ghent, Kentucky 
October 2022 


Biographical Notes on M. E. Small 


Mahlon Emmanuel “M. E.” Small was born October 28, 1850 in New 
Liberty, Kentucky. His father was a chair-maker, Emmanuel Small, who 
had been born in Pennsylvania. His mother Sarah J. Child was a native 
of New Hampshire. The 1860 census found Mahlon in Owen County at 
9, living with his parents and an older sister Abigail, aged 11. In the 1870 
census he is 19, a carpenter living at James Gayle’s hotel in New Liberty. 
He moved to Covington where the 1871 city directory listed him as a 
clerk, living at 29 E. 9th Street. The 1872 directory lists him as working 
as a Clerk at 18 Pike Street and boarding at the Central Hotel on the NE 
corner of Pearl and Central. 


On February 25, 1874 he was married in Carroll County to Nannie 
Amelia Gilter, the daughter of Michael Giltner and Mary Lyter of 
Hunter’s Bottom. Soon after the new couple had a baby boy, Giltner 
Small, who would die at the age of 1 year and be buried in Carrollton’s 
Oddfellows Cemetery. 


The 1880 census shows the couple living in Carrollton, appearing on the 
same census page as William O. Butler. They have a daughter, Eola, aged 
4, who disappears from future records. In 1881 a son Mahlon Jr. was 
born, and in 1883 another son was born, only known as “M.S.” This 
child was reportedly born in Covington, and the 1884 city directory 
Shows Mahlon working as a salesman — once again at 18 Pike Street — 
with a home on the northwest corner of Locust and Orchard Streets. 
“M.S.” died that year and both a Covington death record and a 
newspaper item indicate he was buried in Linden Grove Cemetery. 
Perhaps his name was “Michael,” after Nannie’s father. 


Two more sons were born, Harry Lyter Small in 1888 and Donald Small 
in 1890. The daughter Eola is gone before September 2, 1894 ,when 
Nannie Giltner Small died in Carrollton. The Carrollton News item 
noting her death said that she left three sons and indicated she was 
buried in the Oddfellows Cemetery. The Women’s Aid Society of the 


Presbyterian Church published a tribute to her in the September 29th 
issue of the paper. 


In the 1900 census Mahlon is living in Carrollton, listed as a 49-year-old 
contractor, with sons Mahlon, 18, Harry, 12, and Donald, 9. Later that 
same year Mahlon married Melissa Hall in Carroll County. She was 35- 
years-old and had grown up in Owen County, the daughter of Alexander 
Hall and Martha Collier. A son Kenneth Bassett Small was born the 
following year. 


In 1906 “M. E. Small” briefly campaigned to win the Democratic 
nomination for a seat in the United States Congress. 


Come the 1910 census, Mahlon and his second wife are living apart. He 
is listed as a carpenter, living on 6th Street with son Donald, and Melissa 
is living with son Kenneth on Hawkins Street. She is employed as 
weaver of carpets. 


In 1920 Mahlon is listed as 69, living alone at 418 6th Street in 
Carrollton, and unemployed. Melissa is rooming with Shirley Kiper and 
his wife at 713 Seventh Street. 


At some point “M.E. Small” started writing columns of histories and 
memories for the Carrollton Democrat. His son Kenneth also worked at 
the Democrat, no doubt setting type as well as writing news items. In 
1923 Kenneth moved to New Castle to helm The Henry County Local, 
and an item circulated in Kentucky papers stating that at 21 years, 
Kenneth was the youngest newspaper editor in the state. 


In September of 1922 the Register of the Kentucky Historical Society 
noted the donation of a History of Carroll County from M. E. Small. A 
1923 article in The Lexington Herald surveying the role of small 
newspapers in the state mentioned M.E. Small as one who was utilizing 
his columns to “preserve stories for future generations.” 


In the 1930 census Mahlon is still at his old address, 418 Sixth Street, 
living with a Caldwell family. It says he is 80 years old and a writer for a 
newspaper. Melissa is living alone at 242 Hawkins Street. It was that 
same year that Mahlon’s son Harry Lyter Small died in Dallas, Texas. 


On July 29, 1934 Melissa died of a cerebal emboli following a broken hip 
and was buried in the Oddfellows Cemetery, where her stone says 
“Melissa Hall Small.” M. E. died on September 29, 1935. His death 
certificate says he died of liver cancer while a distant newspaper item 
gave his cause of death as a “kidney ailment.” They are buried in 
separate parts of the cemetery. 


Mahlon E. Small, his wife Nannie, and son Gilter are buried in 
unmarked graves in the M.E.Small lot, the south half of Lot 27 in 
Section G of the Oddfellows Cemetery in Carrollton. The north half of 
the lot is the David Owen Wilkins lot, containing the marked graves of 
Jesse and Rebekah Wilkins and David Owen. South of Lot 27 is the 
Breshear half of Lot 22, with a small stone for Henry Breshear. 
Cemetery records failed to note the individual grave locations within the 
M.E.Small lot. It is unknown where Eola Small is buried. 


Of Mahlon's children, Giltner died young in 1875. Eola, born c.1876, 
seems to have died young. “M.S.” died at age one in 1884. Mahlon Jr. 
became an optometrist in Sacramento, California and died in 1944. 
Harry Lyter was an electrician and building manager in Dallas, Texas, 
dying there in 1930. Donald Childs became a meat cutter and had a meat 
market in Ft.Wayne, Indiana, and died in 1942. And Kenneth Bassett 
Small worked at a newspaper in Cadiz, Kentucky; he later moved to 
Louisville and worked in photoengraving and linotype for the Courier 
Journal and Times. When he retired in 1960’s he returned to Cadiz. 


In the 1937 Flood much of M. E. Small’s contributions to the local paper 
was destroyed, along with decades of back-issues of the Carrollton 
Democrat. This scrapbook may be all that has survived of the efforts of 
M. E. Small. 
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RHINOCK HAS CLEAR FIELD. 


‘| Messrs, Small and Gooch Withdraw 
From Race. 

Covington, Ky.,. Aug. 17.—[Special.] 
: —A meeting of the Congressional Dem- 
+} ocratic Committee of the Sixth district 
:} was held to-night in Covington to take 
‘jaction on the withdrawal of D, Linn 
1] Gooch from the race for the nomina- 
don in the district. Ten members of 
the committee were present and for- 
“| mally called off the convertion to be 
\ held next Tuceday at Walton, Ky. They 
‘} then adjourned’ to meet next Tuesday 
|} in Covington, when they will name Jo- 
if geph-L. Rhineck as “the Democratic 
jj candidate for Congress, Tho calling off 
‘jot cthe, convertion was nmde possible 


' by. the withdrawal-of M._E. Simall, of |' 


‘| Carroltoen, who with Gooch was aspir- 
ing to the candidacy. In announcing 
‘| his whhdrawal from the meé Mr. 


Small published a card giving his rea-}! 


sons as follows: 


Carrollton. Ky.. Aug. 17, 


1%6—To the 
voters ef a s xth con 


Besides, the Umo D Ive 


draw my name from the race. Thanking 
my friends, I am, Feapecténity, 
SMALL. 


.In speaking of his withdrawal to- 
night, Gooch sald: “After thoroughly 
\}looking over my chances and becoming 


somenal atstrict |) 


convinced that tho cards were stacked |. 


against me, I decided to withdraw. 
Qne look at the hall at Ninth and 
‘|}Greenup sticets will convince anyone 
how things were to go. The hal} will 
hold only about Atteen men and it was 
proposed to hold a convention there to 
nominate delegates to go to Walton, 
None of tho friends of Mr. Rhinock 
[has seen mo in regard to the with- 
|drawal, ond it waa‘not dono oxcept 


.lfor the reasons given in my published |) 


|] statement.” 
Mr. Rhinock, when Informed of the 
‘}withdrawal .of Gooch, eald: . “Tho 
whole thing has been very amusing to 
‘Ime. I did not, nor did any of my 
‘lfrionds try to influence Mr. Gooch to 
‘lwithdraw from the race. I was sur- 
‘| prised to hear of it. He was at llberty 
.}to enter tho race against me if, ho 


chose, although I’ knew that !t would]. 


be useless so far as he was concerned, 
He had no chance to win and at jast 


"| seems ‘to realize that the Democrits of |. 


tho Sixth district wish to ‘return mo to 
Congress a second time, Never at any 
time was Gooch dangerous.” 
eer eS . 
Courter-Toumal 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Aug 18, 1905 p.2 


CARROLLTON. 


E.. Smail and wife, of Stamp, Ark., 


[Pages visiting Carrollton relatives. . 
Courier Journal, June 16,1906 p12 


| 
| 


Mahlon Emanuel Small Sr. 


BIRTH Oct 1850 

New Liberty, Owen County, Kentucky, USA 
DEATH 29 Sep 1935 (aged 84) 

Carroll County, Kentucky, USA 
BURIAL Carrollton 1OOF Cemetery 


Carrollton, Carroll County, Kentucky, USA 


Beloved husband of Nancy Giltner Small, Father of; 
Eola Small, Harry Small and Donald Small 


Family Members 
Children FindAGrave 
Giltner Snail 
ca unknown-1875 MEMORIALID 93837023 
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HE 1886-1930 


BREET Doenld Childs Senwll 


we 
i 1890-1942 
Kennoth Bassott Small 
2] 1901-1986 


YOUNGEST EDITOR 

Kenneth B. Small holds the hon- 
or of being the youngest editor in 
the State of Kentucky. He is 24 
years old, was born and reared in: 
Carrollton—just a chip off of the| 
old block. Like unto his father, 
he is a gifted writer and newspa-~ 
per eke He Rag the youngest 
son of M. BE. Small, who has spent 
his entire life looking only on the 
bright side. 

Two years ago Kenneth resigned 
his position with the Damocrat to 
accept a position with” its former 
editor, E. A. Gullion, at that time 
editor of the Henry County Local, 
which paper Mr. Gullion had owned 
since he sold the Democrat, 23 
years ago, but. which ne receaaly 
sold to Messrs. Small, H. Par- 


rhiés and J. W. Turner.—Carroll- 
ton Dethocrat. * 


The Lexington Leader 
August 21, 1923 p4 


SMALL — In pecranmento:, Au oved. wl yi. 
190%), Haze! S. S$ 


—_ 


Ss. Sma a 
late Mahion Small Itt, 
yoworey ° 


+ nes Ne 
oughby 

to; a native of New York, aged 
Friends are weigome at 


Ll OF 
DREWS & GREILIC 3939 Erult. 
nose Road. and are nvited to at- 
tend he funeral Thursday at 2 
p.m., followed by cremation. 


The Sacremento Bee 
Sacramento, California 
August 13, 1969 p20 


Editor Weds. 
Special to The Courier-Journal. 

New Castle, Ky., April 7.—Kenneth 
B. Small, managing editor of the 
Henry County Local, and Miss Mury 
Ann Etta Jackson of New Castle were 
married in Shelbyville at 10 o'clock 
Sunday night. The Rev. Mr. I. C. 
Goldsmith, pastor of the Shelbyville 
Baptist Church, performed the cere. 
mony. Mr. Small is the son of M. E. 
Small of Carrollton. 


The Lowisville Cowrlar-Journal, April 1924 pt 
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1a TOW eeereneeeeeeenneene Primary Registration Oletrict ne SLES 


Cit; Pa —________-____..-. sg Sone 
ir Py mh ote 1 in a Powpetial ot ination ite NA 
PULL NAMEL...,..2 2a nn ener 
w 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 


State Toard 
BUREAU OF VIT. 


CERTIFICATE Tia DEATH 
Regietration Dietriet Pa: 


Announces For Congress. 
Carrollton, Ky., Aug. 4.—[Special.Jj— 
M. E. Small, of Carrollton, to-day an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Congress In the 
Bixth district. It is believed here that 
pther candidates will enter the race, 


The Cowter Journal (Louisville KY) Aug £ 1906 p.3 


YES, EDEN WAS HERE 

(M. EL Semall in Carrollton News) 
All nature abould prove to fairmioded 
people that Kentucky was the Gants 

in which our forefathers was 
sentueky ts im truth the land o 
Its waving bluegrass, beautiful 
j hit _* fertile “ands make Le the Eden 
of long the Eden of today; a 
land 4 “whieh Adam and Eve dwelt 
happily until = enake from the East 
crawled across ber borders aod tempted 
our forefather, and he fell. , Cain and 
at always drove the cows to pasture 
ie » Cie. for there is where Adam kept 


and a Ope. day Calo and 
Ave tt cut. bad got the 


cows to hens ied 

Hic wae afraid.to 

face his fatber 

down into Indiana, which at that time 
the Land of Nod. 


ena falls to inform me. But one 
thimg I do a4 ts PW a the daughters 
are dressing much same as 
“erandma”™ did 


Lexington Leader, Lexington, KY 
Dec 26, 1921 p.4+ 


YOUNGEST EDITOR 
Kenneth B. Small holds the hon- ; 
or of being the youngest editor in| 
the State of Kentucky. He is 24 j 
years old, was born and reared in: 
Carrollton—ijust a chip off of the | 
old block. Like unto his father, 
he is a gifted fat and newspa-- 
per student. He is the youngest 
son of M. EB. Small, who has spent 
his entire life looking only on the 

bright side. 

Two years ago Kenneth resigned 
his position with the Damocrat to 
accept a poettiod with” its former 
editor, E Gullion, at that time 
editor of the Henry County Loral, 
which aper ait Gullion had owned 
since he sold the Democrat, 23 
years ago, but which he recensly 
pola to as Small, F. H. Par- 
r an W. Turner. -—Garroll- 
ton Democrat. ~ | 

i 


The Lexington Leader 
August 21, 1923 p4 
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Obituaries 
Giltner S. Small 


Funeral services will be 
held at 1:30 p.m. tomorrow 
at the Andrews & Greilich 
Mission Chapel for_Dr_ Gilt 
ner S, Small, 61, retired Sac- 
ramento optometrist. 

Samll died Sunday in his 
home at 2241 12th Ave., ap- 
parently of an heart attack. 

Until his retirement sev- 
eral years ago, Small prac- 
ticed optometry at 1004 10th 
St. His father, the late Mah- 
lon Small, established the 
practice many years ago. 

Small was past master of 
Union Lodge No, 58, Free 
and Accepted Masons; a 
member of Knights Templar 
of California and a Royal 
Arch Mason. 

He was also a former trus- 
tee of Westminster Presby- 
terian Church. 

In his high school and col- 
lege days, Small was a star 
basketball player — a for: 
ward on the Sacramenta 
High School and Sacramento 
Junior College teams of the 
late 1920s and early 1930s. 

A graduate of the Univer: 
sity of California in Berke- 
ley, he did graduate work at 
UCLA. 

Small a native of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is survived by 
his wife, Louise; daughter, 
Willoughby Lyons of Sacra- 
mento; and two stepdaugh- 
ters, Georgie M. Bayley of 
Redding and Claribel Frith 
of Sacramento. 


The Sacremento Bee 
Sacramento, California 
April 7, 1970 p. 15 


|Father Of Sacramento 
Man Dies In Kentucky 


Mahlon WH, Small, Jr, s Sacra 
j mente optometrint, racolved word 
jyesterday of the death In Crrro}l- 
ton, Hy., of his gather, Mahlon E. 
Small, Jr., 84, a retired newspaper 
correspond dent, 

Funeral services and Interment 
will be held to-morrow afternoon in 
Carrollton, 

Small, a natlve of Kentucky, had 
worked for the Carrollton Demo 
erat before his ratirement a few 
years ago. He alao had worked on 
the Loulaville Courler Journal and 
the Cincinnati Inquirer, = 


—— eee ee 


Another son, Kennoth B. 


visited hin father last 
i)Tune in the southern state, His 
death was attributed to a kidney 
aliment, 


The Sacremento Bee 
Sacremento, California 
September 30, 1935 p10 


Mire, Madole Cittner Gi, site 
Mahlon Umal), 


to bed for a few dara, abe was soddenly 
stricken with pernipeia: and while at 
Uses joring laters and devoted bue- 
band hopefoliy watched for signe of 
Improvement such Dope wee soom ea. 
Ungulebe! Death sree Loweh wee out 
te be reader ‘The funeral sorvine 
were condacted by Dr. W.W. Svacn, at’ 
noon at 4 o'clock, of which the daccas- 
of was = consistent member. She was 
buried in Odd Pellows' cemetery. The 


Ue three little boys, for whom this 
good wife and self. mother 
had made the home-nest so attractive 


forming every duty, s self-contained 
Christian woman, and loaros « never: 
le-be-cffaced impress cpon ber family. 
Uer sisters, Mr. Barbara Pryor, Mr. 
Lucy Snowden aod Mra. J. A. Donald. 
aon, with a large circle of pear and 
dear relatives, are left te mourn with 
the hoxband and childres 


Carrollton Democrat 
September 8, 1894 p5 cS 
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| fore white men again 


Thus these Spaniards, as- 
rowed for eighty’ miles along‘ om 
westernmost border, were the first 
white men who ever looked upon the 
rorests and soil of Kentuckys One 
iundred and ten yenrs transpired be- 
viewed | this 
roodly land; and then from anothe1 
standpoint—commerce and not con- 
quest, advancement and not fligh: 
or safety, brought to the foreground 


“they. 


| Foreign Advertising Representative 
THE AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION (| 


| representative of another Europea | 
nation, a 

Col. Wood, an Englishman, seek. | 
ng to open channels of trade with. : 
he Indians, explored the northeri.- 
voundary line of Kentucky to the 
| Meschacebe (now the _ Mississippi) | 
viver, and discovered the muny riv- | 
ers Which emptied into the Ohio , 
This was in 1654. This party, s¢ 
far as Iean find, were the first white 


fae at Carollton, RF 
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the Kentucky river, and . the 
who ever looked on the ground upon | 
which Carrollton now stands, just 
100 years before Jamas McBride | 
landed on our shore (1754). | 
In 1673 and 168@ two small parties | 
of Frenchmen came down the Missis- 
sippi to Arkansas and back, along | 
the western borders of Kentucky. In| | 
1682 twenty-two Frenchmen, led by) 
La Salle, passed down ,the Missis- 
|sippi to its mouth, claiming posses- 
sion of the whole country, on both’ 
sides of the river, for the, French | 
king, Louis the Great (XIV), after | 
‘the knowledge of much that is most whom he named it Louisiana. The | 
intevestine in the primitive history /OW2ership of .a large part of the 
lof our State and county. Should I erxitory west of the Mississippi re- 
redeem from oblivion any important mained with the French for over a 
| Portion of the early history of our! asm  caaene ; co 
‘city, county or State, I shall feel The first white native American 
jthat my labor has been amply re- | who tio penctrated Kentucky Liens 
wardeil. In repeating from the John Salling, of Virginia, who while 
earliest history of America. it is only a pwisoner among the Indians, in 
to bring back to memory those who 473 30, was taken “by a hunting party 
jmade Kentucky 
ossible, 


As it is my purpose to gather a 
every source any fragments of, local, 
personal or ancient history that has 
any reference to our State or county,: 
I will take the liberty to quote from 
the many histories before me. I 
realize that it is from sources of this 
character that future histories will 
be written, and like the mento 


leaves of Sibyl, these frail mementoes 
jot the past should be gathered up! 
and preserved with veneration, The 
| venerablewitmesses of former gener- 
ations are rapidly passing from our 
midst, and with them will be buried 


and Carroll county | ~- 
‘six years after, ransomed. The first 


“On Eastér Sunday, March 27, inhabitated spot in ansaid Pa the 
1513, a Spaniard, Ponce de Leon, second WwW AaCB, had “a local habitation 
and a name,” was the Shawnee 


aiscovered Florida; near Sf. August- in G ; 
fine, and claimed the territory for | town, in Greenup county,, nearly. ‘a 
The princi= 


. i : i 
Spain—whose right thus gwequired | posite Portsmouth, Ohio. 
was not extinguished 1891. pal town was on a high bank on the 
: north shore of the Ohio, just below 


f 
until 
The spirit of conquest and ageran- | ; : 
the mouth of the Scioto river. About 
1730 this was all, except three or! 


dizement had seized the Spanish 
race; it developed tov huge propor- | 
tions in 1519, under Hernando Cortez 


in Mexico, and in 1513, under Pizar- | fade, 
co in Peru. Ferdinand de Sota, a | feet over the bank, ahd compellec e 


companion of Pizarro, yearned to be | Indians and the few French traders 
conqueror himself, and with an en- |" take to canoes, and remove with 
ergy and daring that deserved suc- | their effects, to the hills. The Indt- 
cess, led, in 1589, an expedition of a ||®28 then built their town on _ high 
thousand men to the conquest of 
Florida, proclaiming it the ‘richest 
country that had yet been discover- 
‘dd.’ © Through Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee 


river, but during the French war in 
1755, abandoned it for fear of the 
| Virginians. They soon after reset- 
tled it, and in 1773 there were still 


ind Arkansas he pressed on, for three “standing as many as twenty log 
years, to his death on the banks of |¢@bins, with clapboard roofs, doors, 
‘the Mississippi, and his burial be- ‘windows and chimneys, surrounded 
| aeath its muddy waters. His suc- |Dy cleared ground.” Every vestige 
cessor, Moscoso, with the remnant of of them disappeared, however, as 


i 


early as 1790. The Shawnee Indi- 
ans, before their migration to the 
Scioto valley, had inhabited that 
portion of Kentucky south and west 


his foree, 350 men, wandered north- || 
ward to the Missquri river, and win- , 
tered there; thence. in the spring of ¥ 
1548, in 21 boats, pursued for ten 
days by the exasperated, natives, 
passed out of the Missouri and down 
the Mississippi Se. mouth, 7" 


entitled, since its purchase from the 

Chickasaw Indians in 1818, ‘“The| 

| Purchase,” or ‘Jackson's: Purchase.” | 
me = “an, Woy uy 


5 


as 
Pa 5 
ol Pe he 5 Ath au 


men who ever passed the mouth of 
._ first | 


|} four houses, carried away by a gveat. 
flood in the Scioto, which rose nine | 


These two are the only spots or por- 
tions of Kentucky ever inhabited by 
modern Indians, except -a 
neighborhood in: Greenup county, 


still called Old Town, and another in 


[to the salt licks of Kentucky,’ and: | 


ground on the Kentucky side of the | the county was named after Alber? C®Pt. Bullitt and his company, came, 


of the Cumberland river—familiarly | - 


Clark county, 12 miles east of Win-| 


‘chester, called Old Indian. Fields. 
| The latter was abandoned before 


1778, and the former many years 
previously. 
In 1766 Capt. 


Harry Gordon sur- | é 


' serve 


a” 
Pe ee ies «E 


i ee 


Lick nrnak in Lewis “eguuty, after 


smal] | which they were driven to the Lower 


4lue Licks and Leestown.. There 
were nine head of horses and sours 


een head of cattle. 
If the descendants of any of the| 


ald pioneers of Carroll county, or of |-- 
jallatin, would send the names. of | 


heir ancestors, it would be iL great 


favor. 
the history of those who suf- 


Especially do I want to pre-|' 


veyed, in some enide way, the entite 
length of the Ohio river. His mens- 
urements made the northern’ botund- 


fered privatioins in the early settle- 
ment of our county. [f am aecive |, 


ary of Kentucky 843 miles, from the 
Big Sandy to the Mississippi, .instead: 


of 653 miles as made by the Un 
States survey in 1868. In 1765, 
Col. Croghan, an agent of the British 


| Government among the Indians, with 


to bring from obliviion, the history of | 
those who have long since passed 
away, that the future historians may 
tell of the past history of the county. 
Just notes as to their age and when - 
they came to the State; their names 


will enable me to find their history 


two other white men, came down the} from the different authorities I al- 


Ohio river to the mouth of thé Ken- 


tucky -with a large delegation of 


Shawnee, Seneca and Delaware Indi- 
ans, on his way to the mouth of the 


Wabash river, then up that river to 
Vincennes, and on horseback thence)) 


to Detroit. 

The boundary of Gaalatin county, 
from which Carroll was taken, was 
as follows: “Beginning six miles 
above the mouth of Corn Creek, 
thence up the Ohio river to the 
mouth of Big Bone Creek, thence 
south with the Campbell county line, 
ig miles; thence to the Kentucky 
river at Rock Springs, near Claylick; 
then down the Kentucky, within 245 
miles of Eagle Creek, thence a direct | 
line till it strikes the road from Shel- | 


| | 


Le ee TG Na” a. Gaede. 


past history when I coneely the 
;idea that a history of Carrollton from 
the’ time I came here until the pres- 
ent’ day would be of interest to my 
many friends: but after consulting 
the many histories of Kentucky I} 
have before me, I feel that to com- | 
mence at the earliest date eee. not 
be amiss. 

In October, 1754, James “MeBride 
and others came down the Ohio river 
from Pittsburg in canoes, amd landed 
at the month of the Cutaya river 
(uow the Kentucky) and. there 
marked a tree with his name, It has 
been said that his name was plainly | 
visible in 1784, thirty years after he | 
placed it there. MeBride was a’ son’ 


byville to the mouth of the Kentucky, | of the Emerald Isle. t ' 


thence a direct line to the begin- ; 
hing.”’ 
erected in the State. 
from Shelby and Franklin in 1798. 


John Filson, who printed the first 


Gallatin county was the38rd' history of Kentucky, says. ‘McBride. 
It was taken] was the first white man whp. ever 


put foot on land at the mouth,of the 


'Some of its territory was taken in! ,Kentucky_river, while he says that. 


(1519, forming Owen county; another 
portion in 1856 in forming Trimble, 
and in 1838 the entire western part 
was cut off and called Carroll county. 
|William Snumuel was the first Repre- 
sentative from the original Gallatin 
county, und was elected in 1801. 
The first county court was held at 
the.residence of Richard Masterson 
‘in Port William on the 14th day of 
| May, 799, at which time Hugh 
Gatewood, John Grimes, M. Hawkins, 
| G. Lee, Wm. Thomas and Benjamin 
| Craig presented their commissions as 
inagistrates. The first business 
| transactiion was the election of Per- 
cival Butler as clerk. The first wed- 
ding in the county was by the Rev. 
Henry Ogburn, on July 18, 1799, of 
| Nicholas Lantz and Mary Pickett. 


aillatin, Who was born on the 29th 
fT January, 1761, at Geneva, Switz- 
erland. He was one of the commis- 
sioners who negotiated the Treaty of 
Peace at Ghent, Belgium, in 1813, 
ifterwards associated with Clay and 
Adams at London, in negotiating the 
commercial treaty with Great Brit- 
tin. He died on Long Island August 
12, 1849, aged 8S years, Warsaw 
Was not established until 1881, being 
iret known as Frederiksbure. 
population in 1870 was 716. 

The first horses and .cattle that 
were ever brought to Kentucky was! 
n Novenibér, 1775, from Pittsburg, 


Its | 


| 
| 


iriver from 


ind were lan nded at the mouth of Salt * 


‘Christopher Gist ‘and company” came 
down thé Ohio in March, 1751, -and 
went up the Kentucky to headwaters 
und there crossed over to the Kan-) 
‘awha, but did not land here, raat 


jhow long McBride stayed here is not 


known, posstbly only for a short 
time, for Indians in this section were 
more apt to be encountered than any 
other part of the State, for the Ken- 


tucky river was the gateway to the |. 


interior of, the State. At that time, 
the Shawnee. Indians had their town | 
at the mouth of the Scioto river in 
Ohio. McBride lost his life in the 
battle of Blue Licks in 1782, 


On the 4th and Sth of July, 1771, 
James, George and Robert McAfee, | 
James MecConn, jr, and Samuel: 
Adams, a youth of 18 years, with | 


down the Ohio river from Mason 
ecounty and camped at the mouth of 
the Kentucky river, Capt. Bullitt 
and his company went to the Falls, 
while the McAfee boys and Hand- 
cock Taylor went up the Kentucky 
river. They only got as far as- the 
mouth of Drennon, where they found 
the river nearly closed by a rocky, 
bar. This party made many 
veys, especially in Henry, Franklin, 
Anderson and Mercer counties. 

Capt. Thos. Bullitt surveyed the 
the mouth of the Ken- 
tucky to the Falls. where in ASABE, | 
1773, he laid off the town of Louls- 
ville—21 years before Port Wiliesn 
was Ishi out?" ” “8 milag t 


'.. It was not my‘ intention to haan 


stre |° 


la 


ny low Carrollton, in Trimble county, is| ee Kentucky igs a a ihe Sees, 

“one among the oldest towns on thel. Ch ee ne eee 
'Olfio river between Louisville and| °.~ operated aeral ana cg? 
Cincinnati. It was established bp | sieihan: oak pre the remains of a 
the State of Virginia in 1789, three | stabi ameter of clrenlar form, about 
years before Kentucky became al 120 feet in diameter. Parts of this 
State and five years before Port old fort was in evidence as late as 
William beta inace. beeen: 1877. The location must have been 
In 1775 Simon Rorian aatac with| hear where the Huafford residence | 
the Callahan famil. to Boonesbor-| how stands. About two miles from | 
‘ough. The fort .-..3 built there in| 
that year. Kenton, in the year 1776, | 
on his way to Limestone, followed | 
the old buffalo trail that leads from | 
the “stamping ground” to the “licks’’ | 
at Sanders, in Carroll coun ty. He embankment on which it was crect-, 
came down Eagle creek to the Ken. | is is evidently of artificial construe- 
tueky river at a point a fterwards | Mou, and must have been made at 
known as Coonskin, now Worth- | steat labor and expense, It inelud- 
ville. From there he came over the °S “Qt an acre of ground, and was 
old trail to the mouth of the Ken. *” $"@ded as to throw the water from | 
tucky, which was practically the. ihe center in every direction. On 
same road we follow today, except’ ihe west and north of the fort are 
instead of coming over gaphill the | paths, or roads, leading to the Water, 
trail left the road about where the und which were doubtless used for 
Lock pike is now and passed through | fee general purpose of Ingress and 


iso the remains of what must have | 
been a formidable fortification, sit- | 
naked on an cligible point, and of n 
qnadrangular ° form, The henvy 


the Hayden farm to whgt was after- | re Tals fort was distinetly 
wards known as the Wickliffe ferry,| Used and visible in 1847, A 
third fortification (the remains of | 


and then past the Blue Lick to the | 
% mouth of the river. (Pardon me) Which were still to be seen in 1872) 
when I am reminded that Sixth, | situated on the top of the Ohio 
street was always crooked, and that’s) “iver hills 244 miles from Carrollton, 
how it happened, for the town was | sie what is how known as the Ogburn 
laid off from the old trail.) Kenton|! bill. The ares of the fortification | 
was here 21 years after James Me- (@¢luded some three or four acres, | 
Bride, 14 years before Gen, Charles) #4 Was originally enclosed by a: 
Scott built the first block-house on Yough stone wall. Its situation was 
the point where Carrollton now, Sch that it gave a view of the Ohio | 
stands, river for ten miles each way. There | 
In 1784 a man by the name of} are quite a number of mounds sur- |j 
/ Eliott built a cabiiat the mouth of rounding Carrollton. On the hill | 
j|the Kentucky river ond moved his just back of the old stone house ou | 
family there. In March, 1785, altho qe, +i ; | | gcd 
2 I h : uy the Vrestonville side, a series 
body of Indians surrounded the house thein are visible to this day Tr } 
and made a furious assault upon it.) 4937 one of 4 ERS is) 
: | eb 7 OF Thelm was opened by 
The family escaped, but Mr. Elliott] ....;.. 9. | ; 
Parties whose uaimes T have been un- 
was killed and the house burned. able to tind, They found the skull 
| Capt. Ellison built a block house at land thigh } meee wae 
re point about 1787: for the HEAT Meo bones of a very large hu- 
’ -jman being, showing that these 


| suceeedin; summers he was 
a) : contin + incrent people were as tall as eig¢ht 


ually harassed by the Indians and 
was finally driven away. oe peat a ~ They also found a 
In 1790 Gen. Charles Scott built a silver suuff box made in the shape of 
‘block house about where the Rich. #@! imfant’s shoe. As I glean from 
land Hotel now stands, which he MStery the story (as far as. can be 
suceessfully occupied until the year ld) of these unknown people; I am 
1792, when the town of Port Willidm ‘1 to wonder why, in all the Pust, 
Wis first laid out. The Indians were 58s Kentucky been the haven of all 
very troublesome at that time the races that ever inhabited Amer-_ 
~ Kentucky was, by a common un-| ie. The prehistoric people lived 
by forced con-. bere, aud nowhere in the United 
vast lunting| Stetes ure their works in greater eyi- 


derstanding—if not 
yent-—literally the 


q sround of the Indian race—gualifiead| deuce than in this State. We are 
by the fact that when parties of told that they only inhabited th 
\ savages upon the warpath chanced] country from the Allegheny Mount- 


ains to the Mississippi river. 

Aiter them cuime the Indian, an 
| he teo held Kentucky as the girde 
spot of America. After him came 


, (0 meet, the conflicts were so in- 
‘| srant, fierce und pitiless that Ken- 
tucky became known as the “Dark 
aud Bloody Ground.’, Its dense for- 


lests and cane thickets separated a) 


flowed next the foothills from Four 
} Mile Creek to the Kentucky _ river, 


the mouth of the Kentucky there are} have brought the waters of the Ohio |'¢ "mdergrowth was quite pretty. | 


stone are to be fownd near the sur-| 


of t 


the white man, and he too fought 'et were 


idays’* provisions and knapsacks. 
There was a ¢aptain with about 100 


It came through the Butts and Bar-|™en, 2#ll prepared to labor; this was 


ker farms to the road that leads to | ®bout the last of November, 1707. 
Worthville; it divided and one| The day was cold and clear. The 
branch emptied into the Kentucky | Country through which the company 
above where Walter Carrico now | passed was delightful; it was not a/-: 
lives, the other emptying where the} flat country, but what Kentuckians 


Jett distillery stands. Just four! “led “rollins” gro-imd—was aid 
more feet in fle Ohio in 1884 woula/ ‘Vel stored with lofty — timber, and | 


over the same course that it followed, /2@ bexutiful canebreaks gave it al 


wheu memory of man knoweth not, vecuhiar charm, What rendered it-| 


leaving the site of our city on two '0St interesting was the great Peal 


islands, the larger extending in a ‘“@uce of wild turkeys, deer, bears 


narrow strip from the Kentucky to. bss other wild animals. The com- 
near Four Mile, the other from the?!" Worked hard all day, in quiet, 


Worthville road to the river. From | ind obeyed the captain's orders 
the Worthville road it came through PU@Ctually. At sundown the ee 


ile Lostutter farm, where the R. M. er them that the hight would be! 
Barker plant is now, and on to the ©” “7 ®24 they must make very large 


river between Clay and Railroad fires. They felled the hickory trees | 


streets, about 600 feet wide. When |. i0unlance, made great log heaps| 
sinking a well at Jett’s distillery “| “'Y “00d and the green hickory, | 


Which caused it to burn rapidly, | 
very man had a eup in his knap- 


| 
r] 
| 


they found a log in perfect preserva- 
tion at the depth of 80 feet: from sack. On sdarchine 

Fourth street to Sixth, a regular sand | found eat ae By ae rere site 
bar is found within six feet of the’ ‘re burning ae ey ah stash 
surface; at the Rollins ice plant, eat distane ” Th : aes acid eg hi 
where they sunk two wells, the same sold Bee ae ‘ te “! S, ore aaa 
sand bar exists to the depth of. about | Pes te oe 


., ;eady to hear the hunter's story of! 
one hundred feet, when limestone 18 | he bloody scenes of Indian wath 
found. In all these localities it is |, a 


“mide” earth—no yellow clay or Pare a eet ee a = | 
. : 7 
ClUW fave a Wwarwh : | 
face. The lick well at Walter Car-' 5 jumped to their hot Papeete 
cico's place is all made earth for 80 wo captains, divided the men a two 
feet, save two feet of shale rock oulpaties, and commenced fightin 
-bout fifty feet from the top. I kept vaich other with fire brands—the pi 
. record for the State geologist for «ip having burned down, The only | 
be 550 feet, its depth. It is hardly ,,,, they had was that ho man should | 
vossible that in the days of the pre-, }, .oy, a brand without fire on it. o 
historic race ihat it was divided by; hat they might kv ow how to dodge 


the Ohio ff that Bgle All the land| , They fought for two or three 
} on the Prestonvil ¢ side from the) ours. Finally come began to vi- 
Darling distillery to the mouth of tite the law, consequently several 


Little Kentucky was vuce the delta 
of the Kentucky river, for all that 
bottom is made soil. In 1884 the} 
Kentucky river flowed along the foot 
hills to the Little Kentuck over the rears ago, along the first road that 
‘same course it flowed in the years) was laid out to the Kentucky river, 
chat are wrapped in darkness to alll gyq years after Port William was 


ot hurt badly. ‘The captain had to 
“Op them,” | 

This is known in history as the| 
mittle of the firebrands, fought 125 | 


Me ‘ 

The first road that was ever built) sid out. In those days the young 
to the mouth of the Kentucky river) men had no sports like we have to- 
was built from where New Castle! jay—no baseball .or football, They 


now stands. I take the following found the throwing of firebrands 

from Collins’ History of Kentucky, | sreat sport, it having been practiced 

first edition, which was taken from) by the Indians for years, and the 

the autobiography of Rev. Jacob|white man learned it from them. It 
Young, a Methodist minister. He, was practiced by the old hunters for 
says: ‘The costume of the Kentuck-' many years, and even as late as 185T 
iun was a hunting ‘shirt, buckskin! bey had battles in nearly the same 
punimicous, a leather belt, around |way; the only difference was that in 
their middle, a seabbard and a big Inter years they would substitute 
knife fastened to their belt; some of eandlewick made into large balls | 
wore “hats and some caps. Their ind soaked in turpentine in place_of 
covered with moccasins {jreprands. 


made of deer skins. They did not; The above was the first and only 


a hs ; 4 Fr. "1 yt wee a cl. : El Dorad 
Cherokees, Crocks, Chickasaws and his way to nae eee history i consider themselves dressed without |hattle ever fought in Carroll county 


‘Catwhas of the South, from the more! of Amcrica,. 
hostile tribes of Shawnees, Dela-| it any wonder 
wares and Wyandottes of the North,| known the world over as the “Dar 
These waylaid and encountered the! “2nd Bloody Ground.” | 
Anglo-American pioneer, and fiercely phat where Carrollton now stands 
the settlement of the were at one time two separate isl- 


= 


| disputed 
rountry. _ 
The Indian, however, was not th 


foriginal ocenpant of the country ly- ss 
: elieve the 
fing. between the Alleghenies and the question, if we are to b 


I . reys that have been 
p NESS Se eee senate ike Gea excavations 
Deen interest but imperfectly inves- taken an 


igated__the remains of walled o 
, : tbr. -At one time the Ohio river 
ditched towns; of mounds, .graves!“f...7°". — = tert 


ands (no man-knows when, possibly 


Pready then for 


millions of years ago) there is no 


that hare been made in yeara gone | 


that .the State iq DeWder-horn and shot-pouch, or the with as many as 50 men engaged on 


tomahawk. They Were |poih sides. 
all alarms. They| This road has had 1iuch— to do 
| knew but little. They could clear|wijh the early history of Carrollton. 
ground, raise corn, and kill turkeys, rpere were but two main points of 
deer, bear and buffalo; and, when itjentry into Kentucky ‘used by the 


gun and 


‘| became necessary, they understood Indians and early settlers. One 


|the art of fighting the Indians. The).., ti mouth of the Licking river, 
country was then-an unbroken for-| ana the other the Kentucky river ; 
est; there was nothing but an In-/phe latter reached farther into the. 
dian trail passing through the wild-| interior of. the State, consequently{ _ 

, erness. The dompany, started early|qjy earlytpuilt roads, both in Indiana ds — 


i{in. the morning, with. axes, three) anq Kentucky, led.to’ Port William 


Tb 


aes. . aa Sa | Ry 
In those days th ey 


i 


brake, and it could rain 


and the vegetation held the water 


| In these ‘days at the foot of any hill 
|} You could find springs of the purest 
‘Today we have but few 
(8priugs in the county; as the timber 


| water, 


Was cleared off they dried up. Jack- 


was a great 
neers to congregate and have barbe- 
cucs and burgoos. Many have been 
the gatherings that met there as late 
is 1860, but there is no trace of a 
spring there now, 
Navigation on the Qhio, 
Pittsburg to the falls, was better 
than now, for the river was- deeper 
then, and the stage of water was 
better at all times, for it was fed | 
gradually from the many springs. | 
Now the bed of the river is filled up 
with the soil that has washed in. 
' The Kentucky river could be safely 
navigated to the mouth of Hickman 
without locks or dams; small craft 


conld go to the mountains. 
The first steamboat that ever pass- 


ed the mouth of the Kentuucky was | 


the “Orleans” in 1811. 
from Pittsburg to Natchez. She 
afterwards returned and entered the 
tride between Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville, bringing frenght often for the 
Kentucky. river. 

The second 
“Somet’, a 


steamboat was 
45-ton 


the 
stern-wheeler, 


ibuilt at Pittsburg in 1813 by Janiel | by Kentuckians between “1811 and| 4¢ carroll county. They did not! ics, consequently they became very 


ae only for their provisionos, ! much reduced in numbers. 
was built at Jeffersonville in 1519) ..4 the main army was on foot. In! 


French. She made several trips 
jdown the Ohio, landing at ihe mouth 


ot the Kentucky during the summer | 


of 1818 and the fall of 1814. Sle 
| wus afterwards tuken to Natehez and 
| sold and her engines put in a cotton 
‘gin. The third boat was the ‘‘Vesu- 
/¥ius.” It was also built at Pittsburg 
lin 1814. She made but one trip 
down the Ohio, after which she was 


tuken south, where she ended her | 


| 
idays. 


The fourth boat was the “Huter- 
prise’, built at Bridgeport, on the 
‘Monongahela river, by Daniel French. 
oe made two voyages to Louisville 


in 1814, and.then entered the trade | 


from the Falls to New Orleans. On 
‘one of her trips upstream she made 
(\Shippingport in 25 days. She was 
|the first steamboat that ever arrived 
jat that port from New Orleans, a re- 
markable trip in those days. 

The fifth boat was the Aetna, of 
360 tons, length 153 feet, 28 feet 


bean, and § feet depth of hold, built upon as the surest way of stopping 


) aut Littsburg by Fuluton & Living- 
ston; sailed from that port in Mareh, 
1515, for New Orleans, but was una- 
ble to get a trip up the river, as ship- 
pers preferred to employ barges to 
the Falls 
In the fall of 1815, under command 


of Capt. Robinson DeHart, she made near the Falls, 600 men in all. I 


the first of six trips to Louisville with 


| had no floods in! and 
the rivers like we have today, and'on one wheel in 60 days; 
the low bottoms were rarely inun-' return trip to New Orleans in seve 
.dated, from the fact that the whole! days, with a few passengers and 30 
country was a dense forest and cane- ne 3 


for weeks 


| son aie ape the New Castle road, 
lace for the old pio- 


from ' 


She was and Louuisville 
built by Fulton and was on her way | 


ip ENR Oar CIR Ns ach Ek ON a Ga RR 
finished the trip to Shippingport, | nuter, with 
made the... ; 


ga i ' sam 
ee i , 


tans of freight at one cent per pound, 
She ran in the trade until 1819. 

: In just thirty years from the time 
Fulton came down with the Orleans 
in 1811, between 400 and 500 steam- 
ers, from 75 tons to 600 tons each, 
were navigating the western rivers; 


body kept the Kentucky shore. 


landed for dinner. 
usual, halted opposite us. 


cabin passengers were brought from 
New Orleans to Louisville on the best 
boats for $10 to $15 each, and freight 
at 15 cents per hundred pounds. 
Down river freight and passage were Col. Ash vw 
hher. The rate of speed was seven 


to fiftten miles per hour up, and ten river.) He says they got but a few 
is cp Mcen mes down SEreasry 7nE- yards from the shore when ‘they were 
img Lrips up in from five to cight days fired upon from the top of the bank 
and down in four to five days. This So close were they that there was ab 


Was 1841, | _ alternative but to jump out and mix 
The first steamboat ever built in with the Indians as they ran down 


Kentucky was the “Pike”, built at the pank. Clark’s barge was imme- 
Henderson, by Mr, Prentiss for the giately unl oaded and filled with 
a from Sapidceeh on to St. Louis. men, put before they could cross they 
She was 25-ton capacity. The sec- heard the Indians give the scalp 
ond boat was the Kentucky, 80 tons, nanoo, on the top of the river hills. 
built at Frankfort by Hanson & Bos- ppey brought their dead and wound- 
well, who were the owners. Sh€ Was aq to the mouth of the Kentucky 
the first steamboat that ever CaMe€) pyried their dead—just where ned 
| down the Kentuucky river to i8Siman knows—and. the wounded were 
mouth. She ran in the Frankfort carried to where Cincinnati now 
trade for several stands. This was five years before 
‘years. Just what yerr she Was piijott built at the point the first 


built I can find no reco:d, other than joyse that was ever built where Car- 
that she was one of the first 41 boats ;ojjton now stands (1785), and seven 


Indiin tracks. 


ever built on western vraters. Seven yeurs before Capt. Elliett built the 
of the 41 were buiult in Kentucky, gece prock house, 12 years before 
and 24 of them were owned by Ken- port william was laid out. This lit- 
tuckians. ‘Fue Ohio, Volcano, Eagle, tj¢ pand of pioneers was the first 
Hecla audi Henderson were all bit). >my that ever traversed the borders 
1815 


The steamer United States) ,4ye poate 


finest steamboat in America in those ,, 
days, She drew but Pies ae ites siina coer ‘Deanda. 
was capable of carrying 5,000 bale necessary to build a blockhouse for | 

‘of cotton, and was owned by Ken-/the purpose of leaving some stores 
‘tuckiang. In 1830 Kentucky lost her and those who were wounded. This 
‘prominence in the steamboat line. 


g and crossed over to where Cin- 


all the trade from Frankfort to Lou- In looking over the many histories 
isville and Shippingport was donej)of Kentucky I find that it is a strange 
with a 40-ton barge and six keel fact, that there never was a President 
boats owned and operated by a gen-|of the United States, while in office, 
tleman by the name of Instone; this from George Washington up ~ until 
was in 1806. In 1780, the same year 1870, who ever put foot on Kentucky 
‘in whieh Louisville was incorporated soil, save four: Andrew Jackson and 


as a town, Gen. George Rogers Clark James K, Polk passed through the} 


‘had his headquarters at Fort Nelson, State to their homes in Nashville; 
which was built the same year. Lou-| Ulysses §. Grant came to visit his 
isville was not incorporated as a city parents in Covington in 1570, and in 
In the spring of 1780, the summer of 1817 James Monroe, 
determined the fifth President, came to Lonis- 
. ville and stayed several days, where 


is he met many old comrades who 
| the incursions of the Indians. Ac- ‘fought with him in the Revolutionary 


cordingly Gen. Clark = all | war, Seaccaus Vie auidced Gatien 
ithe troops from the Interior of the lof on offiont—e tine military coat of 


‘State to meet him at the mouth of ‘homespun, light colored underclothes 


until 1828. 
severe retaliation was 


j the Licking, and ae eat 1 one land a cocked hat. George Washing- | 
at eight cents per pound! /troops from the fort ar fhe TAs, allt ton, While surveying land in Western, | had been 


Virginia, between 1770 and 1772 (18 | 


‘from the six stations on Beargrass 


ae p \years before he became President), 
take the following from the pen o | sot over to what is now Kentucky, 


They found it; 


‘remuats of the tribe 
was the first house ever built where | 


Previous to steamboat navigation| Cincinnati now stands (May, 1780). 


but few passengers and 200 tons of | John McCaddon, of Newark, Ohio, in and surveyed for John Fry one tract 
freight at 4% cents per pound for |a communicationo to the American lof land, on the Little Sandy river, in 
heavy and 6 cents for light goods, |Pioneer of May 16, 1542; 

Above Natchez-she had to depend | ‘We started from the Falls, now 
upon drift wood, sometimes having to | Louisville, On our way up ‘the river | 
lay by for two or three days to get\|to where Cincinnati now stands, 
‘ood cut and Qauled; broke a shaft |Cant. Hugh. MeG@ary, a f@mous Indian, 


what is now Greenup county, and 
another on the Big Sandy, in Vir- 


ginia, 


now stands.. 


; AEH Ue hee noe ae eas BF Ty eb id edad i 
a few men crossed the| I have been told that in 1805 
er to the Indiana shore, boasting!Anron Burr, who was elected in 1801. 
.that the Indians lived better than the |ns Vice President, came down the 
wliics, for they kept their hunters Ohio river from Blennerhaset Island, 
out all the time for meat. The main onhis way to Louisville and Lexing- 
One ton, 
day when aboout six miles below the Ilonglnand’s bar, six miles below Car- 
mouth of the Kentuucky river, they rvltton, he was- detained 
MecGary’s Inén, as Was entertained in 


On account of low water at 


and 
stone | 


here, 


the old 


When all Point House that was built on the 
‘was ready to march again, they con- site whehre Gen. 
cluded to cress over to the Kentucky house in 1789, 

side, 1s they had discovered signs ofple, both -prehistoric, savage and of 
(This was about theevery color known to man, have come 
time the tribe of Delawares underto Kentucky, 


Seott built a block 
Adl nations of peo- 


but the many Presi- 


ere building their towndents we have had have given us the | 
opposite the mouth of the Kentucky go by. | 


Just across the Ohfo river, oppo- 
site the mouth of the Kentucky, was 
the home of Col. Ash, the grand- 
father of the Ash boys who now run | 
the ferry. The following I learned | 
from the father of these boys, for in} 
his lifetime I knew him well. He | 
also was caled Col. Ash, ,and said} 
that his grandparents had been kill- 
ed by the Indians, and his father, 
then only a small child, was taken by 
them and adopted, the tribe being | 
the Delawares of the North, Ken- | 
tucky suffered more at the hands of 
the Siawnees, Delawares and Wyan- 
dottes, than they did from the Cher- 


okees, Creeks, Chickasaws and 
Catawbus of the South. The Dela- 
wares were a warring tribe and 


fiercely disputed every action of the 
white man. They were always i 


'avar with other tribes,’ The Shaw- 


nees were then at the mouth of the 
Seiotyu and around Limestone (now 
Mavaville). They were bitter éne- 


Col. Ash derived his name from | 


equipped with double engines built 1 eight days after they left the Falls | the majestic ash tree of the forest. 
England, She was considered th they reached the mouth of the Lick- | It was the custom to name their peo- 


ple after trees apd animals. For his | 
bravery he was made chief of his | 
tribe, possibly the last chief the Del- | 
awares ever had, He brought thi | 
just opposite 

Carrollton in Indiana;* there were 

about 1,500 of them. They built 

|their town just back of the old brick . 
house that was the Ash homestead. 

which ig still standing. I visited the 
young Col, Ash in 1872, and he took 
me over the ground and told me 
‘many stories of the people as he re- 

memberd them as a child. For some | 
service rendered the Government Col, | 
Ash was granted all the land from 

the mouth of Indian Kentuck to the 
‘ravine just above Chas. Dannoers 
| home—a strip along the Ohio rive 

extendnd back about two miles 

This, however, was not done until his 
tribe had left and gone to the South- 
jwest. Possibly he received this 
land grant for removing his people. 
‘ie they were a great menace to the 
[ flatboat men on the river, 
said that 


1 


and it is 
mMiny was the boat that 
, decoyed to the shore 
the crew murdered and the boat 
robbed and sunk. Simon Girty the 
renegade, nade his regular visite to 
this tribe and incited the Indians to 
muiny of their atrocities, Col. Ash 
could not control them. 

They left about the year 175 


2, two 


as trea vitae.’ a 
which extended ‘into what is gage before James MeBride came to 
how-Lawrence county, where Louisa)'"¢ Mouth of the Kentneky. James‘ 


Girty, a brother te Simon, ‘often 


2a 


eame to visit his brother there. He 


operated in the same capacity as did | 


Simon, mostly along the shores in 
Mason county. “Col. Ash went with 
the tribe, but returned in a_ée short 
time aud built the brick house (the 
old homestend) about the year 1756 
It is one of the oldest brick houses on 
the Ohio river on the Indiana shore, 

Many were the storics that the 
young Colonel told me of the deer, 
bears and wild turkeys, that his 
father had told him, about the In- 


dians killing along the shores of the 


Kentucky river, To the Indian it 
was the “dark and bloody ground” 


and the Eden of America, abounding 
us it did in the different wild animals 
All the tribes of the 


of the forest. 
North nud South held: Kentucky as 
like unto the promised land and only 
gave ii up after a heroic struggle. 
History says there was never but two 
tribes that ever lived in Kentucky, 
pee they only remained a short 


Fivervihine in Kentucky issumes | 
aodignity and splendor that IT have | 
never seen in any other part of the: 
world. You ascend the Kentucky 
Piya, 
s¢ription, and when you suppose you | 
we Flrrounded by mountains, you 
ouly have to.ascend to the summit: 
und you find yourself upon an exten- 
sive level. Here an eternal verdure | 
reigns, and the brilliant sun, piercing 
through the azure heavens, produces 
in this prolifie soil an early maturity 

‘which is truly astonishing. Flowers 
full and perfect, as if they had heen 
cultivated by the hand of florists, with 


(all the variegated -charms which 
icolor and natupe ean produce here in 
the lap of elegance and beauty, deco-. 
rate the smiling groves. Soft-zeph- 
yrs gently breathe on sweets, and the 
inhaled air give a voluptuous glow of 
health and vigor that seems to ravish 
‘the intoxicated senses. The sweet 
isongsters of the forest appenr to feel! 
the influence of the genial clime, and 
is more soft and modulated tones 
warble their tender notes in unison | 
jwith love and nature. Everything 
gives delight; and in that wild efful- 
gence which beams around us, one 
feels a glow of gratitude for the ele- 
vation which our all bountiful Cre- 

jator has bestowed upon us.” ’ 


- J am aware of the fact that the 
above has but little to do with the 
history of Carrollton, but such is my 
love for my State that I cannot help 
lbut revive the compliment paid us 


(120 years ago, 
ihe spirit of conquest and agegran- 
fizement had seized the Spanish 
raee; it developed to huge propor- 
tions in i519, under Hernando Cortez 
in Mexico, and in 1513, under Pizar- 
v0 in Peru, Ferdinand de Soto, a. 
companion of Pizarro, yearned to be 
conqueror himself, and with an en- 
ttgy and daring that deserved Slc- 
cess, led, in 1589, an expedition of a 
thousand men to the conquest of 
Florida, proclaiming it the ‘richest 
peountry that had yet been discover-| 
Ad,’ Through Florida, . Georgia, 
Sorth Carolina, Al: ibama, Tennessee | 
land Arkanens he pressed on, for thrée| 
years, to his death on the banks of | 


the Mississippi, and his burial pe. 
beside its muddy waters. Hig suc- 


esr 


7. { cessor. Moscoso, with the remnant of|/ 16 miles; 


that is beautiful beyond de- | 


. *4 it Ww : hat you could stay 
-all their captivating odors, and with and it was said that y ¥ 


thence to the Kentucky | 
his furee, 350 men, wandered north-/Tiver at Rock Springs, near Claylick; 
ward to the Missouri river, and win-[then down the Kentucky, within 214 
‘ered there; thence. in the spring of; Miles of Nagle Creek, thence a direct 
1548, in 21 boats, pursued for ten line till it strikes the road from Shel- 
lays by the exasperated natives, byville to the mouth of the Kentucky, 
gassed out of the Missouri and down | | ‘thence a direct line to the begin- 
the Mississippi to its mouth.” (ning.” Gallatin county was the33rd 
Thus these Spaniards, as they! erected in the Stute. It was taken 
cowed for eighty miles along our)from Shelby and Franklin in 1798 
westernmost border, were the first;S5ome of its territory was taken in| oP a 
white men who ever looked upon the 18st), forming Owen county; another — cna siege pris pike ap reared 
‘orests and soil of Kentucky. One/portion in 1836 in forming Trimble, Ae D pay i ae she held dear. 
aundred and ten years transpired be- and in 1838 the entire western part , . in - Se ee 
fore white men again viewed this was cut off and called Carroll county. vari aks cokes a no her 
soodly land; and then from anothe: William Samuel was the first Repre- os _ | 
standpoint—commerce and not con- sentative from the original Gallatin EE Pee ee: A. HAL “ERE 
juest, advancement and not fligh county, and was elected in 1801. a icciaiialgncy . 
‘or safety, brought to the foreground The first county court was held at =a earns stormy night has 
i a lia of another Erropean, the residence of Richard Masterson Se ee 
tion. _in°Port William on the 14th day of aie a, ; 
“Sane Cline was the owner of the May, 1799, at which time ek oe of her kindness and a salute 
landing of the Ohio river ferry on) Gatewood, John Grimes, M. Hawkins, to the Httle ght that burned in the} 
the Kentucky side, which was inher-|G. Lee, Wm. Thomas and Benjamin window of her cottage home. 


Cincinnati and Louisville, and Mrs. | 2 bh 


Netherland and her, smailer children 
were left alone in the little cottage) 
for weeks at a time, for Oscar was un 
the river with the boys. She it was 
who Kept the little beacon light 
burning on the stormy.nights, that it 
might guide her loved ones over the 
stormy waters. She was a noble 
“woman, and many has been the night 


ited by his daughter, who owns it) Craig presented their commissions as eae ey a Carrollton POveEA J7are 
today. This ferry landing has had! magistrates, The first business “"°" et this a requiem be to her 
fewer owners than any other piece of| transactiion was the election of re aegis Her husband still ‘sur- 


vives her, a getleman whose heart 
knows aught but kindness to all 
‘who come his way. The little bea- 
con light that once shown in the cot- 
‘tage on the hill, now shines on a 
brighter shore, to guide his footsteps. 
that have long since been heard in 
the withering leaves. 

William Netherland, the father of 
|Osear, was one of the earlier settlers | 
|\of Port William; there were several 
‘of the Netherland boys. Joe was a 
trader, and spent most of hia time on) 


‘property in Carroll county. Capt.|cival Butler as clerk. The first wed-| 
Cline purchased the ferry right andj idling in the county was by the Rev. 
landing from its original owner, Ben-,; Henry Ogburn, on July 18, 1799, of 
jamin Craig, The Ash family have; Nicholas Lantz and Mary Pickett, 
been the owners of the Indiana land-! The county was named after Albert 
ing from the time the ferry was es-/ Gallatin, who was born on the 29th 
tablished. ) £ January, 1761, at Geneva, Switz- 

The first passenger steamboat that erland. He was one of the commis- 
I can remember was the old “Blue'sioners who negotiated the Treaty of! 
Wing,’ which ran sometime in the Peace at Ghent, Belgium, in 1813, 
's0’s. She was a sidewheel boat and afterwards associated with Clay and ' 
built to fill the locks to their capacity Adams at London, in negotiating the 
and plied from Louisville to Frank- -ommercial treaty with Great Brit- 
fort. In those days travel was cheap .in. He died on Long Island August | 
12, 1849, aged 88 years, ‘Warsaw 
Was not established nntil 1831, heing | 
idrst Krown as- Frederiksburg. Its 
population In 1870 was 715, 

The first horses and cattle that 
were ever brought to Kentucky was 


| 


the river: another brother lived in 
Vevay and I believe was clerk of) 
Switzerland county for a long while. 
The ancestors of these boys owned 
quite a number of lots in Carrollton. 
They owned from where the Meth- 
odist church now stands to the corner 
where Wm. Bergin built his new 
home. They also owned the Iot 
where Geo. W. Jett now lives. For 
some reason or other the younger 
|| boys neglected these “lots and in: 
| after years they became the property | 


of others by limitation. 
“On the John Butts farni, 


on the Blue Wing about as cheap as 
you could stay at home, consequent- 
ly she was always filled with passen- 
| gers, ‘There were quite a lot of peo- 
| ple in those days who made a study 
| of the kings and queens, and on the ou November, 1775, from Pittsburg, 
river was an ideal place, All boats ind were landed at the mouth of Salt 
on the Ohio and Kentucky riversLick creek, in Lewis eounty, after 
| oewned their own bars and had thewhich they were driven to the Lower 
“take out’. The law then was notJlue Licks and Leestown. There | 
like itis now. Had it have been, tbq:vere nine head of horses and four- 
entire Legislature would have beer cen head of catti« 
\in jail during the entire session. On ton of the hill in Indiana, oppo- 
| apt. Cline suffered many losse sist ng sane eo gareihiat: al from Carroillon, back from the Ghent 
jin his latter days. He had ae 0 uae i ely ral ee age irs ed, eende: & pend. ihe. week ‘of 
his best boats sunk, after which h has been there for half oa century annie people who inhabited this 
‘retired, in his old days, to his home that I ee I have been told! bahaia de Hanaitdl ween aw, TF 
on Main street where he died, leav, that at vie time it was the home of evyers about sn acre of ground and ts 
ing a host of friends from Pittsburg William Netherland, father of Osear arvana lay Ciini< tt ainda above tid 
to New Orleans, where he had run in and grandfather of the Netherland } 


two miles 


level ground about thirty feet in. 
. echildren whe are still here. Later I| 
‘this yoounger days. —— | iy . | ot acc .,{leight, amd rous to 2 point at the 
In 1800 there was a sail ship built Hl tell of this unily as I have 


top. History tells us 
built as a tribute 


that it Was 


known them in the past. Many have! ; 
to the memory of 


at Elizabethtown, Pa., on the Monon- 
been the dark gnd stormy nights that 


eauhela river She left that port on 


: f Jone of their illustrious dead. When 
May . the light from the windows of 
j May 17, 1800, with 720 barrels of |‘ "°° ae one of their great men died | they 
flour for New Orleans, She passed this title cottage was the beacon ee tribut f 
| Carrolitom on that guided the pilots on the river, VOWOG “Fe A Erebute of so many 


June 14, and reached 
; Louisville June 16, 


hackets of caren that each one should — 
contribute each year. _The size of the 
mound was ulways aceording to the 


When they saw its light they knew 
| they were al Carrollton and at the 
‘mouth . of the Kentucky. It hag ; : 
stood there in silence and watched standing of the deceased among lis 
over the little Kentucky valley, aiid ee, ee de, dale elias mee 
has seen our little village grow t a tribute to build this one covering 
bes patiful city; hus seen our old pio- i period of five years, which was 


‘packet between that city and New Heers pass to their long home ‘teal gel it stated times during the daria 
‘York. ey, peonle. an syne The earth was gathered from the 


= fake pipes 
ee ~ ae DIGG Ge A . 0 : 7 = + 
The boundary of Gaalatin county,| fylace: it”. »! fooked , dows cane sD Oeby aie, = There tie agar bo te 
from which Carroll wags taken, WES - al. g| mound which connects it with the 
as follows: “Beginning six miles in our SaT OWS, io ay, as hills on the east side. It has stood’ 
above the mouth of Corn Creek, 4 ithe storms‘of ages, seemingly as per- 
thence up the Ohio. river ‘to thet * hie “i fect as when its builders , left it ages” 
|} mouth of Big Bone Creek, thence It is ov ergrown swith Hy heavy | 
| south with the Campbell county Mne, hs Be. futher | 


On account of 
low water she was detained there un- 
til the following January, when she 
jset sail, At Fort Massac, Ill, she 
\took ubourd 2,000 bear and 4 ,000 
| deer skins for the New Orleans mar- 
‘ket. She afterwards sailed as a 


7 : 


“ed 


fe lappy anit pruspel fe, ‘s face a 
- ge: gis the 


a a ae 
ib Neat 


eer 
is they’ Han dey eben , 


a 


cat | 


Eg . 


7 het #2 Elm Tree Hse. 


. 


Secewd tase Gew. Seott 's bleen house. 


HeTe/ 


Fiest CAlled Sevthern 


ak 


In 1800 there was a sail ship built!) Down river, freight and passage were 
at Elizabethtown, Pa., on the Monon- higher. The rate of speed was seven 
guhela river She left that port on to fiftten miles per hour up, and ten 
Muay 47. 1800, with 720 barrels of to eighteen miles down stream, mak- 
flour for New Orleans. 
Carrollton on June 14, and reached! and down in four to five days. 
Louisville June 16. On account of wis in 1541. 
‘low water she was detained there un- ‘The first steamboat ever built in 
til the following January, when she Kentucky was the “Pike”, . built at 
set sail, At Fort Mussac, Ill., she Henderson, by Mr. Prentiss for the 
took aboard 2,000 bear and 4,000 trade from Louisville to St. 
| deer skins for the New Orleans mar- She was 25-ton capacity. The sec- 
A ket. She afterwards sailed as a ond boat was the Kentucky, 80 tons, 
‘packet between that city and New built at Frankfort by Hanson & Bos- 

York. well, who were the owners. She was 

The first steamboat that ever pass- the first steamboat that ever came 
(a the mouth of the Kentuucky was down the Kentuucky river to its 
the “Orleans in 1811. She was mouth. She ran in the Frankfort 
| hnilt by Fuiton and was on her way and Louuisville trade for several 
ifrom Pittsburg to Natchez. Shed years. Just what yeorr she was 
iflerwards returned and entered the built I ean find no record, other than 
trude between Cincinnati and Louis- that she was one of the first 41 boats 
ville, bringing frenght often for the ever built on western waters. Seven 
Kentucky river, of the 41 were buiult in Kentucky, 

The second steamboat was theand 24 of them were owned by Ken- 
“Comet”, a 45-ton stern-wheeler; tuckians. The Ohio, Volcano, Eagle, 
built at Pittsburg in 1813 by Daniel Hecla and Henderson were all built 
French. She made severel trips by Kentuckians between 1811 and 
‘down the Ohio, landing at ihe mouth 1818 The steamer 
of 1815 and the fall of 1814. 8! 
was afterwards tuken to Natchez an 
‘sold and her engines put in a cottor 
‘gin. The third boat was the “Vesu 
vius.” It was also built at Pittsburg 
in 1814. She made but one tri 
down the Ohio, after which she wa 
taken south, where she ended he 
(days. 
| The fourth boat was the “Enter 
prise’, built at Bridgeport, on th 
Monongahela river, by Daniel French 
|She made two voyages to Louisvill 
in 1814, and then entered the trad 
from the Falls to New Orleans. On| was in 1806. In 1780, the same year 
one of her trips upstream she madd jy which Louisville was incorporated 
Shippingport in 25 days. She wa AR a town, Gen. George Rogers Clark 
the first steamboat that ever arrived! pad his headquarters at Fort Nelson, 
at that port from New Orleans, a re- which was built the same year. Lou- 
markable trip in those days. isville was not incorporated as a city 

The fifth boat was the Aetna, of] »nii] 1828. In-the spring of 1780, 
360 tons, length 153 feet, 28 feet! some(?) retaliation was determined 
beam, and 9 feet depth of hold, built) Fert William was laid out in 1702. 
at Pittsburg by Fuluton & Living-) but was not ineerporated wnatil 179-4. 
ston: sailed from that port in Mareh,) AS was the custom in those days the 
11815, for New Orleans, but was una-. [ioneers ayways built their cabins 
ble to get a trip up the river, as ship-| Close to the water's edge, and for 
‘pers preferred to employ barges to! ™!!uy years all the houses were down 


England, 
finest steamboat in America in those 
days. 
was capable of carrying 38,000 bales 
of cotton, and was owned by Ken- 
tuckians. In 1830 Kentucky lost her 
prominence in the steamboat line. 
Previous to steamboat navigation 
all the trade from Frankfort to Lou- 
isville and Shippingport was done 
with a 40-ton barge and six keel- 
boats owned and operated by.a gen- 


the Falls—at eight cents per pound! it! the low — bottont. CGen. Scott” 
In ine full of 1815, under command ?bandoned his block house on the 


oséecond river bank built a house 
of Capt, Robinson DeHart, she made “Cont ph ae pret fae now 
the first of six trips to Louisville with es . ‘ge . i ) able 

aid ; he pomt. 
bit few passengers and 200 tons of "7C* ° | 


Ses and. the river was a wide strip of 
lesional a ig ee a Wages ma land and what was then Water | 
ponibiows so aac ae ii ket “4 street. It extended up the river to | 


pabove Natches she had -to depend ibove Sixth street. Tirst street end- 


ed at Jett’s distillery. Along those 
“vo streets -Port Willinm was built. 
,hout 1805 a‘stone house was built 
i the site of Gen. Seott's place aml 


pupon drift wood, sometimes having to 
lay by for two or three days to get) 
wood eut and hauled; broke a shaft! 
and finished the trip to Shippingport | 
}on one wheel in 60 days; made the (vos known as the Toint House, and 
pare trip to New Orleans in seven | engined there for over 170 years, 
\days, with a few passengers and 300 | The high water of 1854 wrecked 
tans of freight at one cent per pound. 'jj, after which it was torn down. It 
She ran in the trade until 1819. ‘was tlways used as a tavern (all 
In just thirty years from the time places of that kind were so called in 


Fulton came down with the Orleans) those days. Gen. George Rogers 
lin 1811, between 400 and 500 steam-| Clark was often entertained there, 


| ers, from 75 tons to 600 tons each, 
were navigating the western rivers; 
cabin passengers were brought from] ville. at 
New Orleans to Louisville on the best] Senie years later another stone 
boats for $10 to $15 each, and freight| tavern was built just this side of the 
lat 15 cents per hundred pounds'| Point House and was known, ag the 
| ; ! {Elm Tree House. © It: still stajds to- 


when going from the mouthsof the 
Licking to Fort Nelson, now Lowis- 


* 


She passed ing trips up in from five to eight days | 
This Tid Berome friendly to the whites. 
l.tvet back of the Louse still remains 


Louis. , 


iatretch and was need by the Indians 


jabore the house 


| Slands just across from the present ! 
United States— 


of the Kentucky during the summer was built at Jeffersonville in 1519, ) 
| equipped with double engines built i9) . are told about it, 
She was considered the | to be haunted, 


She drew but little water and ? 


early date, and is one among the old- 


‘street and kept tavern 


tleman by the name of Instone; this | room. 


| Wished away. 
lof this old court house Liter on} 


htetween there | 


- =I 


day, eg meg renee 


It derived a name from an 
immense @1m that ‘stood in front of, 
it, and was ysed by sae Iidians and peer we hess Pai 8 Pap een 
White nen during. the — suimmer ‘ky river, A. W. Darling and his 
months The Indians at that time rothers had the contract to build 
No, 1, If I mistake not there were) 
four brothers—Andrew, Robert,: Will- | 
ium nud Thomas. Just how many 
them were interested in this contract 


re 
-, In 1848 the 


au well, said to be fhe Thirst one con- 
structed in Carrollton. Originelly i 


was curbed up With wood, bat in 1 4m unable to find out, The blood 
after years it was walled up with @f Scotland flowed through the veins 
| stone. of these brothers. They were kind 


Main street from and obliging to all who came in con- y 
tact with them, had but little to say | 
Their honesty and fair dealing with | 
and whites for a race course. Many all was without question. After the | 
have been the horse races the length completion of the lock in 1840 And-) 
of the street. Cedar Grove was just rew and Robert came to Carrollton, 
now ocenpied two years after Carroll county was 
John IIuhn. In the grove formed from Gallatin county, the} 
Louse, one of the firs! STth county in the State—56 years) 


the Kentucky 
river to Cedar Grove was ouly om level 


by 
etog@l 4 
brick hoses 


buift on the second river bank. The after Port William was laid . out,- 
Linhn house was probably built about Robert married Mary, the eldest| 
; the sume tine, The one in: Cedar daughter of Michael Giltner, and | 
isrove has long since becn 


wished | from that union four daughters and | 
three sons were born; some of these| 

The oldest brick house in Carroll-! married and had children, but today, | 
fon is the old waterworks house, that jp 1922, there is not a single member 
mi) descendant alive, il 
Andrew wis married twice, and by 
= jes that” nis first marriage had two sons, as 
for it was thought | say ag I know, named after his two 
OSs ae Brien 18 | brothers, Robert and William. His 
| “| VWayette county. One son, A. W. Dar-| 

| ling, jr., and two sisters still live here, 
in the old homestead. Soon after 
Andrew came here he built the Darl-| 
ing IMistillery in Prestonville. It was, 
a distillery and flour mill combined. | 
Thousands of barrels of flour was 
made there and loaded on flatboats, 


away by the river. 


wiant. Later on I will tell you of 
this house and the many stor 


est houses on Main street. 
In 1544 Michael Giltner owned the , 
Elm Tree house at the fout of Main 
there unatil | 
1849, after which he moved to! 
Hunter's Bottom. Just across..the | 
street steod the Ferry lhonse, a frame | 


,structure which was used as a bar- | fd taken to New Orleans. In fact, 
Ti wok wreeked in the flood | the flour industry was the principal) 
of 1884, i business done fer years. Te also ran! 


. | a 
Back of the Howe building above | Seneral merchandise store, which 


Fifth street stood the first court [Was % two-story brick building that] 
house of Carroll county. It was Stood where the office of the Old 
built of logs, on what then was Darling Distilling Co. now stands.) 


known as Water street, long He had suceceded Henry Wise in 
(business, and like him, did an exten- 
sive business in the in’erior of the 
‘State. However, along in the '50's 
business in Prestonvillc began to fall 


sinee 
I will tell you more 


Iam indebted to Gen. W. O. But- 
ler, Richard Butler, Thomas Seand- 


reth, Wm. Netherland, Col. Ash, |off, fgom the fact thit towns were 
Capt. Vanee and many other old ‘being built all through the State, 


pioneers for many of the 
will in future tell you. 
sen. Scott, who was 


stories [ | Stewmbonuts were plying up the river 


as far us Ilickman. In the ‘40's the 


here when|Kentucky Central R. R. was built 
Port William was laid out, had quite | from Covington to Lexington. After 


i large family, and we find many of 
his descendants seattered throvghonut 
the State, Winfield Seoff, of Worth- | 
Ville, was 9 descendant, and quite a 


the trade in the interior had been 
taken from Vrestonville he turned his 
attention to the distilling, business 


—-- == 


jan aid ato largee business until die 
number of them left Carroll and went retired some tine in the ‘SO's, and 
to Henry county. Theretis no name | cold the lant to whit was as the 
that deserves to be prnised more than Whiskey Trust. lis name was 
the name of Seott, both in the early ienawn ‘all over this country: “Old 
history of Kentucky and the Nation, Darling” was sold ‘everywhere So 
Gen. Winfield Seott was commander- — ye ee a , 


great was the demayd for that brand 
that the Trust paid him quite a sum 
to retain his name and old brands. 
When he came from the Locks he 
brought quite a lot of his old favorite 
hands with him; many of them lived 


in-chief of the American Army, and. 
truly a great general, and a deseend- | 
dui from Gen. Charles Seott, of Port 
William, now Carrollton, ' 
The Minish family was one of the 
oldest families here, and were among: 


‘Btate ’ of’ Kentucky! | + 


-} rh sider - 7 Te liar | 
the curly pioneers who settled this the remainder of their lives - NEE. 
section. of the: State. Thad ana} *™ensethem were the Hobart's, Ma-| 
George possibly came here when }/@ne’s, Bergin’s, O'Brian’s and many 
Port William was first Ilnid ont, | Otlersthat I fail to call to mind now, ; 


Through their veins flowed the pur- 


| Tle 


always saw that his old friends: 


est. blood, iiherited from the ofa | hud work, and plenty around them, 
stock *who came from (Virginia, and! for he was generous to a fault, No 


wherever you find a Minish you find 


man ever lived here who did more 
for the poor than did A, W. Darling, 


“0 


a orem r= Durning Whole’ midea OF x Maukemeke ke TT 
Of the imanytold settlers who came Both boats He was the son of Tolliver Craig, 


bacon in the furance.’’ 


there left the wharf at the same time, and 


to this section of the country, 


ihe pnt Mise panaia ei Gee when at what is known as the B. L. 
ae 3 i pie ie fi - , + peat Gaines farm, four miles above here. 
Carrollton and Carroll, county’ 88! mor were hailed. At that time the 


indebted for the munuy things they | ine Hed Stone made the landing 
did, that should be gpprecinted DY | arst The Wagoner, seeing that she 
all who enjoy the miwany privileges | coma not land beside hen sival: stood 
that surround us today. They lived out from shore Both boats tind al 
anil suffered all the privations that lheavy passenger list. Young Scott. 
could befall the brave and nobles oy on he got aboard, went to the hur- 
fought theiv way through the mighty ricane deck and sais waving n fare- 
caucbrakes that surrounded our lit- | ell ic nic picks oe the “hoat 
tle city, and laid the foundation for), _ _ 

ay | stick of timber 
the future happiness of all whe live blew op. Every «st : 
| above blown into 
here today. Not int iL} 


Carruti the hull was bl 
county were thev first, but all over! shreds, parts of her machinery were 
The State we find noe aan val found on the Indiana shore. In 

| front of the Scott home was a large 


? r + 1irs f AME I 
ten nimong the first who came to the) hard, and all that was ever found 


ore 

infant county of Old Virginia (then . : 5 
‘ . r small piece of his 

Kentucky) and nobly did their part. of Mr. Scott was a small pie 1 


: ak in one of the trees. (In those 
All over the State we find their de-, ubgehe : ( 
. er days men wore large circular cloaks 
scendants, who are, until this day, é 
| instead of overcoats.) something 
doing honor tu those who have long 7, . ‘ 
ole es Sia eseeel “aga ) like two hundred people lost their 
hid oe lives. The dead and wounded who 
about the TTF Boutin were taken out of the river below 
Craig built a brick house on lis farm were taken to the old brick house of 
2144 niiles from Carrollton, It WAS Benjamin Craig, which at that time 
the first brick structure built on oh vacant. 
Ohio river between Vittsburg and known as the haunted house. Many 
New Orleans, The farta OW Tare the stories that were told about 
owned by his great-granddauughter, [the ghosts who walked along the 
Mrs. N. 1, Fitschen, De lived there}banks and the lights that would 
wudil his death, some ihe 
‘0s his grave has been lest, but is 
supposed to be near that of lis wite,|there a silent sentinel, and gradually 
who died in T8222. Phe old house went into decay. 
stood on the river Innk just snes Benjamin Craig had three brothers 
side of Mrs, Fitscheu's present home.'—Elijah, Joe and Lewis. All of 
them were Predestinarian Baptist 


When Mr, Fitschen came here some 
time in the’80's he tore the old build ministers. Lewis Craig established 
the first Baptist church in Ken- 


ing down and used a part of the ina- 
terial in the building that was owned tucky. LTlijah erected one of the 
first saw and grist mills in the State, 


by the late James R. Ramey. Be- 
side the gate going into the Ramey which was built on North Elkhorn in 
seott county. He also erected the 


home stands a two-room brick build- 

ing which was built from the mater-| first paper mill west of the Allegheny 
inl taken from the old house. The| Mountains, at what is known now as 
brick at this writing are 128 years| Georgetown, in 1792, and which re- 
old. According to an old survey | mained there until 1836, when it w 
that was made by the United States, | burned down. Georgetown 
this honse was found to be exactly first known as McClelland’s Sta 
the half-way point from Cincinnati | (1776). 


only 


yeur Ben juin 


18 


time in 


Wis 
tion 
It was afterwards known 


ito Louisville, and was known for as Lebanon, at which time Mr. Craig | 


yeag's as the “half-way house” by all helped to lay off the city that is now 
rivermen. Years later its name was | Georgetown, He was a pubiiec spir- 
changed to the “haunted house’, and ited citizen, and in the early part of 
was known ag such until it was torn | this history I told of him as the first 


down ~- : man who ever put a line of a 
| «At the time the change in name | inéo the Kentucky river, 
was made, -competition along the [he first dry. goods store ever 


Ohio from Pittsburg to New Orleans! gtarted in Carrollton was at the cor- 
‘was at its height. All boats were| ner of Fifth and Main, in the buila- 
‘trying to set the pace for speed, and jing recently razed by Jake M. Lee. 
many were the exciting times they | It was started by Hamilton Lathrop 
|had along the river. There were whose wife was Ester Price: her 
‘two boats running in the trade be-| mother was Sally, daughter of Ben- 
| tween Cincinnati and Louisville-—| Jamin Craig. They had three chilq- 
the Wild Wagoner and the Red | ren, Syrene, Hamilton and William, 
‘Stone. Both boats left port at the) Benjamin Craig came to Kentucky 
Same time, and on this occasion they jin 1774, being associated with James 
fhad made the run from Louisville to Harrod and Daniel Bocnin. War- 
[Carrollton side by side, Both. boats rod’s Station, now Harrodsburg, was 
landed at the wharf, the Red Stone géttled in the carly part af that yenr 

jagainst the wharf and the Wagoner; making it the oldest town in Ken. 
jalong her side. Both were seething | tucky. He went with Boone to- 
hot. Mr. Conart, the father-ju-law, what is now known as Boonesbor- 
lof Thomas Cady, was engineer on ough, which was settled in 1775—6 

jthe Red Stone, and refused to go any, but only stayed there a short times 
| farther on her, In after years he) went back to Virginia and returned 
‘told me that when they reached Car-'| to Kentucky in 1789 or 90 cas ree 

|BOllton the boilers were nearly blue cated at the mouth of the ckncuciy 


J 


and you could see the sheets work river, and was here when Gen, Scott. 


in waves, They had the safety-/ built the first block house in 1790. | 
Valves weighted down with xocks |. > tes Wee. oT 
F rd “x * a |: co 


From that day it was 


of Virginia. He had seven sons ond 
three daughters, all of whom were 
born in Carroll county; many of his 
descendants are still living here, 
The Gex'’s are descendants of his. 
Through their veins flows in truth 
the noble blood of the “First Fam- 
ilies of Virginia’ (I. F. V.): He 
was an extensive lanidholder, and 
owned nearly all the land on which 
Carrollton now stands. 
laid out the town of Vort William. 
However it was not incorporated 
until 1794. He gave the plot of 
ground on which our court house now 
stands to Carroll county, also the 
land on which the new school build- 
ing is built, to be used for the pur- 
pose for which they were given, 
Should. they cease to be used for 
that purpose they are to revert to 
his descendants. At that time the 
school lot ineluded Fourth street ond 
the lot where the Taylor 
warehouse now stands, and was used 
as a graveyard. Fourth street was 


not opened until about 1875, at! never 
which time the city removed the | would br 
dead to the city cemctery on Gap, 


Hill. They afterward sold the bal- 
)ance of the graveyard to M. 7. Bar- 
| ker, 


flash on dark and stormy nights, on of ground rested the vemutins of those 


ihe river. For years the house atood | who lost their lives in the battle wiih 
'the Indinns, fought six iiles below 


shore, 
When George Rogers Clark led the 
| 600 Kentuckians against the Indians 


| Carrollton, on the Indiana 


in Ohio in 1780, for history tells us 
that they buried their dead at the 
‘mouth of the Kentucky.., At any 
rate, in that old cemetery rested the 
bones of the greater part of the old 
(Pioneers who came here through an 
‘unbroken wilderness, risking their 
jlives at the hands of blood-thirsty 
Iudians and wild beasts, to lay the 
foundation for the many happy 
homes we have in our little city to- 


ing place, | 

| Here I have left for the time the 
(Craig family, and strayed away from 
my subject, and I cannot close 
{without eulogizing my old friend 
Harry Ketchum. He at one time 
had charge of the plant.,that stands 
jon the site of the graveyard. After 


ithey could find, he had the ground 
leveled down and sown in grass, and 
jmany were the beautiful flowerbeds 
he planted, thereby offering the first 
| tribute to the old pioneers who rested 
ithere. It showed that he was a 
man who 
heart full of appreciation for those 
‘who had suffered and died for us in 
ithe past. Mr, Ketchum has long 


‘j8ince left here, but many are the 


friends who still remember him. 
| @Benjamin Craig owned a 
deal of land above Carrollton and 
below the Kentucky river {He own- 


‘ied what is known as’ the Deweese 


farm and built the brick Douse that 
is sfanding there today (1922), He 
owned the land that is now known 
a8 the Forrest Butts farm and the 
John Dean place, which he rave to 
his daughter Sarah, who married 
John Mason. Price, 
five hundred acres. 
fara 


wel 


It is possible that on this piece 


supposed to be. 
? He gave the. 
Fm. now owned: by P. B. Gaines to if 


‘In 1791 he| 


tobaceo | 


his oldest son B 
Albert Chaig, Judge Robert Craig 
and Walton Craig are his grandsons. 
Miss Laura Craig, daughter of Judge 
Albert Craig, is the president of the 
Caby M. Froman Club of Ghent. 
She is well known both in Carroll 


jand Gallatin counties. 


Benjamin Craig was married to 


Benjamin, | Judge i 


Nancy Stueman in 1780, She was of 


old Virginia stock, and came to Ken- 


tucky with her husband in 17960, 
Picture this pioneer mother of Car- 
roll county as she wended her way 
over the mountains, through the val. 
leys, Wading through the waters, 
through an unbroken wilderness, 
struggling through the forests and 
jthe tangled canebrakes, by the side 
of her noble and brave husband, to 
uke a home in a land where danger 
lurked on every hand, laying herself 
down to sleep tired and weary with 
the day’s travel, with nothing but 
the starlit heavens to cover her at 


jnight; ever on the alert for the wild | 
| beasts that roamed the forests, and; 


8iday.° The city sold their last rost- | 


it | 


acboats | the city had removed all the bones: 


was human, and had a' 


freat™ 


| 
| 


knowing what the next hour 
ing; possibly to die at the 
hands of some band of prowling 
Indians. Noble and brave was this 
mother. Like unto Ruth of old, she 
wended her way beside Naomi 
through 
might go to Jerusalem to register as 
of the House of David frem whose 
house Christ should be born. ‘This 
mother wended her way to Carroll 
eounty, aud from her house has gone 
forth a noble race of people who are 
doing her honor today. She was one 
of the first white women who ever 
looked on the waters of the Ken- 
itueky river at its mouth, Just one 
hundred years ago she was laid. to 


‘rest (1822) on the farm (and near 


) of her great-granddaugh- 
ter, Mrs. NS. L. Fitschen, where her 
grave cain be seen to this day, She 
wis in truth the mother of Carroll 
leaunty, and it is left to me to write 
ithe ¥Fet unwritten history of this 
great woutn, and do ler hover one 
lhundred years after she had gone to 
irest in the great beyond. Her grave 
is one among the oldest graves in 
Carroll county that cau be seen today 
(1922). I will write 
Craig family next week 


her home) 


oy 


4 


f 


Gost 


\ 


the plains of Moab, that she! 


more of the | 


we 


In writing the history of the Sand- 
ers family, it is not 
the Scotts, for all ove 
and in all the walks of life, you will exactly. 
find a Sanders or a Scott. In relig- ers 


ion, Kentucky ow : : 
‘ly more than to any others. The liberty to change it to Katie. If I prought to him by hunters and trap- | 


Sanders and. the Craig families are commit an error in this I know those pers, The receipts passed from hand 
closely related, and it is of the Sand- Who are interested will understand. jg hand and served the same purpose 
ers. family I will try tb tell, While I It was a family name andis used that our negotiable notes and bonds 
have a lot of manuscript before me, down to the sixth generation. ‘I'qq now. A begver skin was the unit 
it will be difficult for me to write as have as besv I could given you the |g value in those early times. Thus 
{ should of the different branches of origin of the Sanders family in Amer- ine keen of John Sanders became in ' 


‘he Yamily, from the fact that those ee = Buch ang cain: reality the first banking institution 
7 iin Louisville.” 


who have written the histories tia As Lam writing of the family I shall 10" 

are before me seldom used any dates endeavor only to tell of those who| This John Sandders was the ereat- 

ns to the birth of any of them, or . became citizens. of Carroll co'nty. jgrandfather of many of ae Sanders 

the your they came <i Kentucky and Tha descondante of John, Nathan- |aeavensants who se now in and 
county. In many instances lel, Lewis and Samuel Sanders are | ground Ghent and Curroilton. 


: ioe ipo greed die! — ae the only ones of the old stock who 
Belency ee tae ee settled in this section. 


r this county, the Sanders family, 


Curroll | 
Next week I will write of Samuel 


Si arg and follow with Lewis Af} 
John Sand- ‘Sanders ane low ' | 


inte error, but the TueUOEy a5 to their ers, the second son of Hugh, upded oo The history I have 1 ra) 
actions und walks in life is authentic Jane Craig, a daughter of Tolive ‘kept by the descendants of John! 
S ; ver | sanders. | All the other children of | 


pane true, — eae tiie ea the Craig, of Virginia, and from this 
descendants of that illustrious "m= ynion there were eight children, four 
ily, of whom I will speak later O00. yovs and four girls, as follows: 
In going back to the Doomsday = pony, porn 1763, marreid Joseph 
Book 1 find that the Sanders family pjegeo : : 
were engaged in the Holy Wars in Betsy, born 1766 jactied — 
English history. I find others WhO smith | 
spelled their name Saunders, 4a nd Dvaia 
® J 
again Sandefur, showing that the Gatewood 


name of Sanders was changed many Wath , | 
haniel, born 1772, marric : 
times sinee the twelfth “Y ; Ee Sal-| Wiys. 


Hugh and Catherine are left out, as| 
ithe parties only wished to keep @ rec*| 
jord of their own immediate family. | 
lie there is any one who can tell DLs 
_jabout the family of Lewis Sanders, | 
| would appreciate it. To have had 
many promises from rietibers af tlie 
family to heip me, but as vel FE tive 
heard nothing, nnd T cannet wil ale 


born 1769, married Hugh 


Pars ; - Ta tpn da inf there, 
century. jie. Sawders. It is unfortunate that t | 


Just when the first of the name came jy : lave so many dates mtissing. Ulistory: 
| ohn, born marr , : : 
, 1775, married Nancy | is less Viahta ta be misconstrued if) 


' 
to America I have no record, so T will Samuel | 
uels, | if they can give dates 
| i ie y can give dates. ni 
commence with the names of Es Samuel, born 1778, married Nancy Lewis Craig married Betsey, the | 
John, "Nathaniel, Lewis and Robert smith, third child, and had eight children, | 


Sanders, Who came’ to hie el gare Lewis,. born 1781, married Nancy four boys and four girls, and they| 
ounty in Virginia in 1720. It is Nichols. Lewis was married the married into the Hawkins, King, | 


lsupposed that this branch of 
family was of Welsh descent. 
| In 17385 Hugh Sanders 

Catherine Hoskins in the same coun- being given. | 
ty, who lived about 20 miles from| Catherine was born 1783, but died| 
Fredericksburg, Va. The Hoskins in infancy. | 
family was very aristocratic, and; There were remaining alive in 
from them in part came the blood] January, 1857, the following de- 
that was known as the “F. FP. V.""| seendants of the third generation: | 
Names common with them were | Lewis Sanders, son of John Sanders: 
John, Thomas and William. But 25 | alae Ecos N. Sanders, song 
I write of the Sanders family now, I of alte 49 f Annie S. Bartlett, 
must drop the Hoskins for the time. qanghter of Robert; Sarah Shank and Tames Jones imarricd Miller, 
Hugh and Catherine Sanders had Nancy Russell, daughters of Chas.) fourth daughter of Hlineh ME CES, 
four sons and eight daughters, all | Sanders; and Elija Lea, son of Fran-| an@ had five children, who 
born in Virginia. Just when Hugh cig Lea. John Sanders, the second into the Waters, er 
Sanders died I have no record. /son of Hugh and Catherine Sanders, | families. 

Catherine Sanders, his widow, came | was said to have been “a fine looking ; 
to Kentucky" in the year 1782. All| 
of her children married in Virginia | 
lexcepting the two: youngest—Abby | 
‘and ‘Rosey. Hugh and Catherine | 
| Sanders laid the foundation for all | 
the following families’ in Kentucky: | 
the Gatewood, Craig, Lea, Pattie, | 
Jones, Wharton, Blunt, Brock, Har- | 
get and Perkins, as. I will endeavor 
ito show, giving the names of their 
lchildren as they came. Sally mar- 
ried Peter Gatewood; John married 
Jane Craig ; Betsy married Lewis 


Pattie, Lamkin, Prucman, Davis and : 
-_ | Tuy... "Chiles families. I gave you a short: 
married | the famé Adelaide, her surname HOt, sketch of Lewis Craig in the early) 
part of this history. it was he that | 
established Craig’s Station on Gil- | 
pert creck, which is now in Garrard | 
county. Tie established the first | 
Baptist church that was in Ken- 
tucky, ou South Elkhorn, six miles 
from Jexington, in A785. Per forty 
years it was one of {ines tee TTB, 
perous churches in Kenfu he. 


the| second time, his last wife bearing 


SE. Es 


ile 


nuirricd 
Buteher 


sy til 


lked aia 4d had John Paitie marricd Aniis, 
— Licomaal ig iemaie shel in ‘fifth daughter of Hugh Sanders, mind 
black hair and eyes. He was. six | 
feet tall, and a man whom all re- 


| 


had eight children, five daughters 

| ; ik and three sons, and they married into 

apected. aeitiaian i epshunel ini the Thomas, Craig, Toward, Ltiges, 
The following I take from one of |, ees ere feed: 

. Lonisvill sensei 5 ia Kaxton and Collins faravilies, After 

agheh gman seat 4 cen Ca Tithe death of his firsi wile he niirried 
F f > Wa ce ‘onl A poe 

ae oe B 3 : ie sh : a ‘Judith Wilson, and had ape 
story hae Ss wre fi iy whic! . 

aaa ° nee ie 'Toseph Leland Pattiee. 

is in the hands pf one of the descend. | 

ants W ives in that city, and, , ees 

a — sie oe . - Rena sixth daughter of Five 

which I consider authentic: The 


“1 


Henry Brock marricu Kutie, 


ance to the little settlement at the | ‘ . ‘athay 
Craig; | Molly married Francis W. | Falls of the Ohio. On May 1, 1780, jmarried Nancy Clalborne. 
‘Lea; Nathaniel married Sallie Pattie;)the City of Louisville received its. | 
Milley married James Jones; Robert, first officiul charter, from the Legis-. 
jmarried Nancy Wharton; Annie mar- lature of Virginia, and thus began its 
ried John Pattie; Charles married! corporate existence. During the 
Nancy Blunt, and Katie married | flood of 1780 John Sarders, a famous 
Henry Brock—all if these weddings |hunter and woodsman, niade fast his 
‘taking place ‘in Virginia. Abbie |large boat to a tree at whit- is now 
married Peter Harget, and Rosey the nerth-east corner of Third and 
married Constance Perkins, the last Main : streets. - When the réceding 
two girls bein Jmarried in Kentucky waters left the boat high’ and ary,: 
about the year 1786. _. [Banders:baarded tp the, gles . end 


ca se 


ers. 

Teter Hargate married 
| the seventh daughter of Hugh Sand 
lers, leaving ten children. 

record of only two—Catherine, 
married her cousin, Wlijah (irnige, an 
Naney, who married David Metice 


Alnigail 


wh 


il te through the different) general, trading business, issuing ne-| Kendal. 
es to the Craig fam- families Caty”’. I have taken the -otiable receipts for skins and hides’ somewhere in the East, and T have 


ihe | 


the| Col, John Allen in 
1 Sanders, and! different garrisons. 
; , | had two children (twins), Hugh and 
ee ETS0 ah a Oe Oe ee ee. Harry. Hugh never marricd; Harry rick Henry, who treated him with 
He serv-| marked kindness and 

iad in the Revolutionary army, was a ‘under whose advice he 
| school master, and at one time had |fortune in the new and 
ror his pupils Sam and Lewis Sand-) {hen just opening along 


The manuscript that I write from ends,” inserted doors ‘and windows,’ The eighth and last daughter of | 
unlike that of Was taken from a very old record of 5 na, with the addition. of a.roof, turn- Hugh and Catherine Sanders married 
and was copied oq the boat. into a store, or ‘keep’, as_ Constant Perkins, and they had len 
The name of Katie Sand- poe called it. | There he carried on a sons. Asa C. Perkins married Rache! | 


Hardin Perkins moved 


io aecount of his family. Constant 


Verkins died and his widow married | 
(harics Hammond. 
married in Mason county 
several children, 


Asa ©. Perkins 
mit had} 
One son he named 
‘fter his father, Constance, and this | 
mds the history of the descendants | 


“0! Hugh and Catherine Sanders, as} 


have | 
their own version, and of course they 
all claim to be right. So much is to 


| the eredit of the early historians of 


Carroll county, for they said nothing | 
about it, and left us all to accept any 
theory that best suited us. As for 
me, I have tried to give you all of | 
them. so just take your choice.) 
However, I would think this would 
interest the literary society of that 
little city. I will try in future to 
tell you of this society, which has) 
long been in existence. As Athens. 
was the seat of learning for the civ- | 
ilized world, so has Ghent been the | 
seat of learning for Carroll county. | 
Such is my love for history that I 
have often sat in day dreams andj). 
held communion with the old pio- 
neers, and listened to the trials anc 


! tribulations they endured that we o1 


this generation might be happy | 
Then I turn to my books and ther: | 
read, but without satisfaction, for | 
many of the old historians are a) 

but too brief. I think one of thr | 
sweetest volumes I have is the Poet- 

ical, Works of Adelaide A. Proctor 

the English poctess. She says our 
tokens of love for our friends are 
barbarous, cold and lifeless, because 


they do not represent our life. She 
wrote “A Tomb in Ghent,’’ and says: 
“Ghent one night, by a brave sol- 


dier’s skill, 

iStole the dragon; and she keeps it | 
still. 
iOne day the dragon—-so ‘tis said— | 
| will rise, ri" 
iSpread his bright wings, and glisten | 
ql in the skies.’ 
That there were many Swiss fam- 
jilies along the banks of the Ohio 
ipiver as carly as 1784 I glean from 
ithe history of Albert Gallatin, who | 
| was born in Geneva, Switzerland. | 
, on the 20th day January, 1761. He: 
eame to Amerien in July, 17580, and | 
‘lived in Maine until 1781. He aft- | 
-erwards served as a volunteer under 
defense of the; 

He went “to! 
Virginia in 1783, where he met Pat- 


respeet, and 

sought his 
wild country 
the Ohio 

river. This was in 1784, 29 years 
., before Vevay was laid out. He was 
- in what was then Fayette county, 14 


[ have no years before Gallatin county was 


o{formed, and in whose honor it was 
d{named in 1798, I find in Swiss 
. (history that there were large num- 
|bers of Swiss who came to this coun- 
itry as early as 1765, and itis possi: 
SET Ne a 


4a 


4 e 
ada 2 a hs i 1 jf? 
for local oplion, and has ever since 
chat day been known as a dry town, | 


She will always be known as the! 


1 


3 yet . Tay. ch aga a a a, clei Ww 
| APO Cs ewer. rea It op ) he possession of H. P, , ‘ 7. 
ble that ome settled in or near Ve- } 1602 “it sila nto the poss i ville, laid the foundation for Collins’ | 
vay and Ghent When the later France. It was named in honor of Estate ok Kentucky: iDivid Owens! 
iis : . cae rent » 4 wet yy 308 (re who , ; ’ , 
swiss who came here in 1811 and pec dcrieasairkiale ts tend Gex, | Wrote the history of Carroll ae mother of prohibition for Carvoll 
aT aw; (ihent they were | ¢ : 7 7 ae : hi f “wis Collins, who,! o t lr : r Iry fir ni 
set tled Vevay ond (they | ney bi France. A part of the fafiily mi-| for him, ant Lew ‘i ae re county, for she went Ory st, and 
instrumental in naming this county ahi # Be eee ate bate aeee after the death of Pecrs, took up tl stayed dry, and is dry right now. 
after their countryman. The Indi- | ee - ‘the nae : nart of | work, but he never pe how hear There was a day When, it was said, 
i “f Switzerland, the/ +4 * i" ees tat SS as ' ‘ After the dea “As goes Ghe 30) goes Carrol un- 
ye ene a sie nae the 18th century, and settled in and | Was apne ‘ i d took} ; Bes : - atbr ce ee 
Ketneky side was named Gallatin. | Se . 1 Ghent. ‘The branch | Lewis Collins his son Richard took} ty In fact it was so for years, 
vent as far down as the falle near Vevey and Ghent, | k and finished it. Walton} ppey electer dealt | 
He went as far down seg ers ae hia: Satay that Gane kOe up the wor 2 Sen er at thes . rho nearly ill the | 
soon returned to Pennsylvania, scgea? Wankel enice Later I wily) Crag and Judge Iezcki : - ~ | dficers from that little city, Among 
rhere be sht large tracts and, "=" = eae So Os ‘y of the county for him, -hem were Dare i ~ ‘Hirar 
aaa eae Aes ce ae jfell of the Gex family as I have | ne aa failed to give Ghent | ae oa Poebdie lal 
eee he feces | the Conet]. Known of them for the last fifty | 224 4 | Neia Waele See ee 
tle convention to amend the Consti- | the history that I know she i; | Whitehead, for sheriff, and many, 
' Pennsylvania. og Fears. ; led to, and it is from this oblivion I! ther officers whom I tai ba op 
set a cae Wiliam Henrjeh Dufore, a Swiss fae sieerien to record the many) a ae aoe. th Ga | 
ee ae pear yeneral, was born in Geneva on the § : aathak have heee anne ee ereeemersatcs | 
Senate, but lost his seat on newt f Soptember, 1787. He qix. | Mistorical deeds that have be a possible for any other part of the 
ry" soi t n ing | Ne Or mepte eee ~ in this little city in the past. The county to try to elect anyone. 
ointment he ee : tinguished himself in the defense of is of interest to all d " i ; : : ie | 
years a legally uaturalized citizen of a ar fi iene history of the past is of interes ul") But like in everything else, there 
j F ‘v3 HY . SCPLLNS ; ; The!) : 1 # 
the United States. In 1801 Presi- !!* eens eh ie iia +, | of us now, while the history of the! aime a tine in the history of the 
dent Jefferson appointed him Seere- |!!" or Pres ae ae in lish In| ny COUNTY When a change was. made. 
, Wats belek ebeeat Te * IMI Lsh. at. ar. ak we phos _ 6 fly viteern i tte acts s | 
tary of the Treasury. In aoe mere he Hinde a survey of Switser- ola wed: Ur, Adams in the city off it reer a eee 4 re mune) 
was made one of the commissioners fant He died on the Dtth of July, : 4 Thich they formed tha ©8ts oO ‘AITO ton snd a Lhe ower | 
to negotlate the Treaty of Ghent; he """"". part of the county, to bridge 


, 7 | | ees the | 
STS. Ihe was the wuthor of several com me Meaty between United Kentucky river (ho 
‘Cle gt alae a Maa lot books on military science. Whether States an@ Great Britain. He rep- neutueky iver. Chent objected to 
ay Wud Mr, Adams | 


iu the city of he was any relition io dohn WwW Du- resented the United States in Paris, sro selene s mores jkaihig at ieee 
Légion, i Fhich they fortied the’ Fay aes intel off the city of Vevay France, until 1823. after which he nterprise, and aie there the die | 
Con main @eaty between United in - spring of 181 1 have no way; returned to America, aud made his haa ah ea ay glory eclbeirataie a 
States un@ Creat Britain, ro rel- to determine, for history gives no! home on Long Island, where he died a political cee give a death 
resented the United States in Paris, aeeount of. his descendants. Possi- ngugt 12, 1840, aged S88 years. . | ahaa oe oe aa i te dn Ja) 
Frauce, until 18233, after whiel he bly there are those in and around And while I have delved into old! ciderbta piled ied beyond yee 
returned fo America, nnd made his Vevay who can tell. Later when I histories to find the origin of Ghent’s| ind Tt was said “Ghent, oh Ghent, | 


4h 


Se oe 


= 


Terie On Danger Islnd, where pe died 
Atetst 128, PSM) aed AS Yrs, 
And while Jo live delved Inte old 


: i beware of the day when Prestonville. | 
come to the biographical sketches of name, I ean only in part give the : agli geass 


; : ; . Locust and English shall meet you in) 
la . 4 & to ‘lo iS ¥ =. om & ri té yr df h a Z | : 7 | 
the Dufore family I shall try Swiss residents who came there in And they did meet, | 


| DALE array.” 
them the honor I know they so richly times,. that part of its history that bette array 


alan lan ; dyvi i ge ; | : cto t and won the victory, and broke the 
histories to fil the Origin of (tlont's ‘leserve, as in this, my first article they justly deserve. Their part was ; 5 d 


wine “ : He , : | iti ‘estige of that little city, . 
wmes Tein only in part give the n Ghent, Iam only trying to tell small compared to that of the Tandy, ' er yee oe =e aa 
Swiss residents who came there in | {f iis origin, when and by whom. Johnston, Howard, Ellis, O'Neal, Me- ih ; preety i Che ef Sov atl engne'l 

\, “mes, that part of its history that ) PF dohn FP. Dufore laid off the city of Cann, Brown, Craig, Sanders, Barn. | ; 


they justly deserve. ‘Their mirt was | 


aes . who she sent to administer the affairs 
a : fevay in the spring of S15, he sure- gra, Ramey, Frorman, Bledsoe. Lions, 
FOArS béfore the trendy of penee in 


, f Carroll county did it well, with 
ave the tow ame at the time, Owen. ¥ rice, Scanlon and : , 
me ; | y gave the town a name at t ca | et morice, Scanlon an With houor to themselves and to the 
Belgium, which was in the fall of juna that he did there is no question, other families of which I will write . ne io 2 ee Riaet ree ane : 
1514, ACL the time he Inid off Vevar in . : + Ter! | ‘“ : er oa - | af + 
a part of the Dufore people were liv Kentucky. They were the. Delroy be esis “iN ead pe Some years ago there was a ceh- 
s | ee em - . -j fre the ones who made the city o | ene ve | 
lag on the Kentucky side; also Louis) (brothers and sisters), Fred-| tain gentleman in Ghent who was in 
ex invested in large tracts of land 


rick Deserens, Louis Gex, Luke| *heut possible, and well did they the habit of having his morning's 
Cboussier, ile Sebenthals, 


ILL 


Bettens| their work. 


above Ghent, and near Wakes lef re _,|/morning, and it was Sunday. He- 
a aa. ce a F . ‘ ‘ = a fn iM * Liss iy + — ii 
wheressome of his descendants aN: Morera, See eee eee te re ae t ne ape ae . ae eee ee 
1 oa t |e this: ; a eee J é al, 4 1s aly 7 i . Tek Vv TH 7 ' : - . 
aut st apo (1922). Luke Obous. |! Which they lived Switzerland, and: me we’ In Aentucky from store, thinking that was the best 


sier, or some of his descendants, set- if ever held its name after Indians | laid a shila re decane 
tled around Warsaw, became a State on December iL | : pa ce ni ‘ sareahs written fine cellar door, when all at once it 
grandfather . of. the 1816. |They came to where Vevay | eter peta . dst yi the Dem- gave away, precipitating him down 
Attila, James, Luke and, Florian, LOY stands about the year 1811, and ee of 7 ane ane nt few sical LEO. | among the boxes and barrels, Some 
Luke Cox was named after him, Ag @2#med the little pioneer village Ve- lehgaea mica a Ml ee mm part, the | triends who were passing dug him 
jboth towns were settled about the VAY. Those who came from the lit- \ str eu . rages bia ny jout and took him home, He had 
isime time, it seems plausible that) Ue hamlet of Ghent, on Lake Geneva, |" oi fet eee hy Walter Gralg.| sustained a very serious injury. 
| hey were both given their present. named the opposite side of the river | 4 AeTe Wis Never . penen ofnore However, in a short time he reeover- 
}uaméy. = However, I am open to, iS Present name. They longed for eenrer ae mean ee quiet an ene ed enough to get up and around. 
| orréction, for as I have said before, | the environments of their childhood _ Baia pas ae State | He brought sult against the city of 
‘2m only relying on the different Bence the names of Vevay and Ghent Murti the one nerd the country | , fie A hich was tried | 
| eal |in honor of their old homes in Switz- | uid been agitated with the most ex. (nent for damages, which was trie 


Iplace to locate, and was standing on 


and was the 
Cox brothers—| 


|distories before me. I dee ‘@- 2 a ee SS . i ircuit e¢ at T 

ret that I Mave failea Metis is jcrland, They gave them these | ‘iting political questions almost con- ree ron ae aca “s Echt 
ee oe * Bee a “bevel: 1% its , fh ‘he firet ante \ re in . LASSINE Ws on 
‘iistory of Kentucky, As } am | 2ames 17 years after Port William | ‘tantly from the first settlement at, 5 


cdl acai 


shan jbench at that time, There were 
; To « ; ; ; was laid ou 794) and 5 reare | 300Onesborough in 1775. to the pres-|~ 
ny Supplied with Indiana history, : pias is , ni sie ‘ ‘ ; ae : : ae witnesses on both sides. The 
"can only leave it to my friend Hayy | "er James McBride, the first white | ‘ut time, a period of 25 years. But; ee i » aes 
| 3rown, of the Reveille-Enter ne ‘man who landed at the mouth of the | ‘ll causes of seneral agitation had sang — ge ders Ear be et 
‘or correction: to wl ae Prise, ‘Kentucky river, where Carrolitor | een removed. and fhe people hag| 4 the attending physician that he 
| ton, to whom I release any | pene i | feds : ‘ons o: | Lid torn loose one of his kidneys, and 
ny claims on the articies helaiaiai ‘now stands (1754), four years be- ||»cen left to Pursue the avocations o: ; St ni cele 
| VeviLy ind her people s Ser fi re | | fore the treaty of peace was signed porate res undisturbed. mur a re ile ies ret aan sa ee 
‘Vay an + Sad enre . |e “3 : ‘On hear it sinsh as he walke 
. ; wien! : at Ghent, Belgium, in 1814, There | elizious tifairs the land was en el * | 
| pees Tam indebted to him | ea : | After a great deal of argument by : 


a}, 


nae ot et har 7 s of how Ghent de- sped in the darkest eloom The he. 
‘or n part of the above. . ure two versions o sata g pe Ne cae, ee Paar, 
Switzerland is unlike many other | "ved its name. The above I have j?nbing of the year 1800 was the mk put can ie? a beget wee pg 
|countries, from the fact that its pop- igiven you in part.as it was told (darkest period that had ever oceur. . i aoe o es ao : : . ol- 
ss L "| . Ma Ete 3 F ; . 7 F & © a] “J 4 Z 1ryk f i 
iUation is made up from the four na- | others by the old nioneci."s. The lred in the history of the Mississippi owns jnstructiong from Indge Las- | 


ising: “If you believe, bevond 9 
| doubt, that the plaintiff's aforesaid 
| kidney has been torn loose from its 
proper mooring in the interior of the 
plaintiff, you shall Ind for same; and 
further, if you have any doubt as to 
whether it was his kidney that was 


}tions that surround it—France, Ger. | “ther version is that it was named Valley, The gloom had been thick- 
|many, Austria and Italy. Of the for the city of Ghent in ‘Belgium ening yeur after year, till the land 
lina uy Swiss we have in this county ; Where the treaty of peace was signed | was enveloped in darkness, like that 
ae find that their ancestors came |i 1814 between the United States/ which anciently overspread the land 
‘from one of the above nations. In |®ud Great Britain. If such was the/of Egypt. The morals of the people 
France, ‘three miles from the Swisg | cuse x find no history that records it.) were extremely bad. and often infi- 
border, at the base of the Jura for ag I have ene before, ree history, delity bocaes nee :% Moka d Dare of swinging, or that it was some other 
mountains, and ten miles from tie ; Of Ghent is locked in oblivion, and inthe land. arly date had-a great f hij Ivo ov 
city of Geneva, stands the 4), |thé4nemory only of those who lived Ghent at an ear y member of his body, you shall find 
> a ie ait ice apes ‘: th ae farts there in the uast. Just why it ig so| political pull as well. as a judiciary go, the defendant.’ The jury took 
. “nde of 1469. BE one, ree it T’edinot fathom. reputation. One of her Arst acts\the case, and after much . delibera- 


atti * the Civil War was to declare ~~’ 
was Within the Swiss border, but in after 


‘TOT een SE Oeoey : ati OO ee 
ion, rendered a verdict for the de-' (pack Ayet 


| |ing foot race, that was to be run, 


eet ere eee ee eens Leer a if BL. rate PE prem stet tet 
o were told ELEY" oving out of town ike A’Dreken-| be at his house. “* “Krom 


fendantj on the grounds that it wasthis Mr. Sh Mi 
' case of mistaken identity -on the geated, that he was the man that years I have talked to Lucien about, Jor: ‘I took the text which suited my 
part of the plaintiff. caught the wild horse sight race Or it, and many is’ the laugh we baye) °W™ state—‘Lord help me’.” As) 

At one time the wharf boat WiSthe western plains, and could out- hed, I remember that long sin ce space forbids me more, I 2m com- 
run by a Mr. Griffith. A farmer had pon any deer that ever made 4 my friend Lucien Keene has paid. pelled to leave you with Bro. Tay- 
‘brought a lot of hogs to Ghent to be ¢raeck, Our people had an abiding the debt that we all will have to pay lor’s text to study over until edd 
shipped. One of the hogs became faith in Pack Ayers, for previous tC gooner or later. He lived all al week. pe ——_______—, 
unruly and refused to go aboard the the war he had defeated some of jife in Ghent; and his friends were | 1 left you last’ week with Bro. 
boat. Mr. Griffith struck it with a ¢ye fastest men in his county. Ht many, and it is in all kindness that. iis. ian text ‘before a “Lord? help 
handspike and killed it. The farmer pan against Bart Jenkins in 1860 my memory goes back to the days me": He Says ‘he cotninued but - 
brought suit in ‘Squire Messink’s ana had defeated several casterr of the past, short time, for he felt very. worth; 
court. ‘Squire Bersot represented yynners previous to that time, and go far as I know Ghent has but. less... After which the congregation | 
the plaintiff and Cy Harper the de- Qwen county was ready to stand by few monuments of the past genera-. continued on in prayer, praise and 
‘fense. After a long line of testi- per man, men and money. It Wa: tions who inhabited that section in “*2°TC@#ton, with much uoise at 
mony on both sides had been given, gaia that the way Pack found out hi the past, except the story of | times, till late in the night. Some 
‘Squire Bersot arose to address the |eoyld run, was when his mothe «Jgeob'g Hill’, by Miss Dufore, were, rejoicing, having recently ob- 
honorable court, a part of which fol- want he picking geese, and one £0 which was so named in 1838: tained deliverance ; others groaning 
lows: “Your Honor: ‘This is one of 4way from her, he would run and “At this time back of Ghent was a ee ee pensive. loge ae 
the most important cases that has Cateh it, after giving it fifty feet the big grassy hill without any fences: guilt. “My own heart was so bar- | 
ever been tried on American soil, Start of him Mr. Ayers was one 0! no part of it was cultivated; at its. ren and hard that I wished myself! 
i's a case in which the property the finest built men one would wisl goot McCool’s creek rippled as it} out. of sight, or under seats where| 
righis of all American citizens is in-t@ see. He was about 6 feet 6 tal’ hurried on its way to the Ohio. frea| ee ee or oomen aber ee 
volved.” Cy Harper spoke up andand as wiry as a snake, weight’ Foo tainty of white people| ~', any of the neople tartied all 
silid, “Oh, Lordy!" The speaker &bout 180 pounds and built in yro- tred-—'Lijah Jacob and his wife night. One object with them was to 
turned to him and said, “Cy, you Portion. Mr. Shultz, who #fter- Jarby Jacob, with four or five chila- | oni ad tarot ae 
keep your fool mouth shut when Iam Wards proved to be Lucien Keene | yre jacob was a low. heary-| the question, "What shail we do to 
speaking. If you don’t, something®f Ghent, was a small man _ anc pas "| be saved?" more prevalent at any 


. \et man, © member of the Ka dtist | time : . , rer 
will happen.” ‘Squire Messink rap- When he pulled his head down to hi go van an old | eet wy life; nor had I ever had 
hureh, joining when he was an old) gg many quéstions asked me, for the 


ped for order and said, “Gentlemen, Shoulders and humped up, he looked 


nin, Te was a fine wheat erndler, | ; aah 
[ must have order in court or I will ike he was all legs. On the day ij ce all the ae racials Be a ea 
er ee + ea before the Shultz acces mire. * balance of this night.’ Mr. Taylor 
have to fine you both, and I must say e the race Mr. Shultz (ot | ived here, far from all other lonmes, 


this is the most disgraceful language Keene) arrived in town, bringing | onely und alone. their Mates a ceca er zs Pac ce iminapae eg ponaeal 
I ever heard in. any eourt room. ] with him hig manager, Fil Mr. Cran- \sriend poo cae ney mae hetween the Baptists and Methodists | 
served on the bench at Monterey, in Gall. I never found out what his! . can dhe tvimece, WhO Were all now working together. | 


tuides and guards even the sparrows — é 7. 
Owen county, for years, and never Teal name was, but of course he was | n their full From them les vill ia sa hse A ed 
|had the dignity of my court insultea from Ghent too. People began to nae ts ~~ came to pass soon after, when they | 


dikes its mame, Jacob's bill.’ ’ " we ae <3 | 

in this manner.” "Squire Bersot con- father from all parts of the county ee a ba: came to divide the lish they had | 

Be ne Aguin ja ler story ool Cslicnti In caucht torether.”’ 

(tinued in about the same strain ag@t the hotel, which at that time was hia Hiden imea! ee sink: & <p ee | 

pefore, aiid Aral sested hin edacitun by Mfc: Saaen ‘Gayle,’ The bet- i te : . : hayes . “lett __ From the influence of this meet- 
we early days of MeCool’s. ing there came together at Ghent 


Sreek Faptist ‘c rherey ba ea. Apa 
have been engaged in many trials Lucien and his friends had got all |. ibe e Y of William Hickman and Joshua | 
ottle was set on the table, aud yet Morris. - They did not adopt the) 
and heard many arguments before the bets they could on a cash basis. | ae tae ! 
the courts in the great Common- they began putting up money)... . - 
= a2 rinow of but two men vhe could be! faith. The Omission may have. been 
wealth of Kentucky, but never did 1}%8a@inst every conceivable thing one} .i.4 drunkards Whaat : 
listen to one that was so exaggeratea|COuld think of, The race was to be uy the subserintion was tak- % Figen stirs pana ee weg 
as the case before your honorable/100 yards, and was run about a half. i uree pred . : ee ee ee ee eee 
| | alle f Te , nto erect the present  bullding,| vival. This was on the 5th of April 
court today, and all over a little no-|mMlle from New Liberty on the ridge . ete eae a eee: 
Wak ed | ie unong the donations were several) 1800. The original ten Members 
count gimlet-ended shoat that would |between Uncle Billy Rogers’ black- |... eis of whisky. choon ekine baeal: :' 
not bring over a dollar and fifty cents|S™th shop and Jerry Garvey’s 6 yoo) pal Asc. eee eas 
in any market in the United States (Place. The sod was scraped off theo ONY: ete., which of) B, Barnard 4nd wife, John Ramey 
y market in the United States. » ‘aurse were converted into cash.” and wife, Mary Lindsay, Elizabeth 


|but when I look into the face of the track and Erdwe: 40). he: | centel,| oT anie- 4d this to show-the pres-| Bledsoe, Sarah Price and Robert | 


: | ee eae - leaving two tracks. The day a } 
gentleman who has just yielded the! 5 ay tant generation what our forefathers| Seanlon’s Chloe (colored). The: 


floor to me I am not surprised. Be or hoes bea ™* iid in the long, long ago. Should|ehureh at Port William “petitioned | 
Payee “i a ee —_ goad Fe ‘did nit oi ies a ae some one contemplate building a! for admittance’ into Salem Associa- 

leaded Dull from texas that my” church now and some good brother | lL: #4] 
| , i : food brother tlon the following fall; “it was re- | 
| father owned at one time. He only|? clock In the evening. When all }lonate several barrels of whisky, | jected.” After this. rejection it 
‘had one horn and one eye: in fact| 8S Teady Pack and Lucien threw) 4... y . eg SRG jth : im 
| ; igi ada and cai Ate “icine Ge ere would be one of ‘the higgest | adopted the Philadelphia confession 
he had only one of anything that wotracted meetings that this county | of faith, and was received into Elk- | 
|goes to make a well regulated bull, Ses, after which the race started. 4. noard of In fact { 14. | horn: Appoe! tion in 1801. At. th 

: ee | . ac t owonld rm «Association in . dl at: 
and he could paw harder, make dirt They = neck and neck for about lose with the largest congregation | time it had 97 members. In 1804 
fly faster, and bellow louder than any 2ftY yards, when Lucien commenced |. . aaa 3 ; ; 

y ster, nd bellow louder than Any i Rat eriy at n the Ohio valley. Most everybody | it. united with Long Run Associa. 
steer on the farm, and when it came befant ee ae sd iy Hehe would get concerned about their; tion, in 1814 the chureh Changed 
ke producing torlier he was a gold J ene OW! atter end, and would be faithful) its name from Port William to Me- 
mine,” after which he closed his ar-|%% Went up is beyond description. ahisikaw 1 | | 
Sy osed his ar nna Gianked 16 SH Dace il infil the whiskey ran out. It would| Cool's Bottom, and, the same year. | 
aaa The "Squire paid, ‘“Judg- ‘owe non lost as atta pe ties : be a union meeting; there would he| entered the Concord Association. At 
ment for the plaintiff.” ae * eement Saptists, Ca mpbellites, DPresbyteri-| that time it had 100 members; in 


ims, and miny Methodists standing! 1858 it reached a membership of) 
she in her short life has been the! ad cathieid tk el thels araniaes' it the door who would take sugar in| 224. After that it declined in nti 
‘seat of Many events. First her an: chey"loaded them dito an old aie heirs. | bers for several years, but again re- 
‘eient—her religious, her eee they hod won and hitched to| In 1800 Benjamin Craig wrote to) vived, and 1878 numbered 196. The 
her literary society—and now | will) the old gray family nag they hag |Tohn’ Taylor, who was the Minister; church has been* somewhat migra- 
_tell you of her Olympian and athlet, 4 from Willis Olds, and then tiea of the Bullitsburg ®hurch in Boone, tory, having changed its location at 
lie history. At this time I am forced 1 oii tne race horse known agicounty, informing him that there! least four times. Its last move was 
‘to lay aside her political history ‘Great Mountain Blick ‘Hawk cet a great revival going on at Port | to the town of Ghent, eight miles 
for want of more data which har nes phic. ince 2s rg eee ein William, at the mouth of the Ken- | from Port William, where it was 
|been promised me, so I will give a milk cows that ania in on the Pay tucky river. This mecting had orig- constituted, 
short sketch of her athletic fame. | Joshua Morris was the first min-'| 


' | In fact, they won everything from ginated from a “union mecting” that | 
Oe Ee ck ctunent over 0 ‘com : 3 ing held by both the Baptists | ister of this church, which was prob- | 
‘erty was all excitement over a com- fiddle to a milk cow, and the wagon Was being h 


‘wag loaded with shotguns, rifles)amd Methodists, The distance from ae gathered together by his labors, 
; genres ;/ Watches and other articles tod Bullittsburg to Port William was GO | 88 he united with it the same day it 
we is wah Se» 1 : 


sep iN ai 7 » mecting w hurch some two or three years and 
It was a alght to see: nT Craig's the night the mecting was to ¢c we : 


——— 


li ne ruled and they got Pack out of the 
Ghent has a wonderful past, 10° way After Pe ani he aie 


ultz had never been de- up Gypsy camp. Often ‘in. later| feeling of my heart,”’ says Mr. Tay- si 


io by 


Sa 


fposed this was the same Joshua Mor- Ing Was held in the presént building |)""7#2e. CHurch wags constituted by 
Fis that settled very early in Shelby i Friday before the third Sunday ‘Elder John Roberts, of Henry coun- 
county, but little was ever heard;, January, 1873. t¥. The 18 original members of! 
from him after he left (thent. John “Gam Seidler donated the ground the church were Jesse and Desha | 
Scott was the second pastor of the on which the first church was built, |“imdsay, J. B. and Harriett Tandy, 
church. He was born in London- and he and his wife, John Sanders Sallie Sanders, Moses and Matilda, 
dary county, Ireland, May 8, 1767. and other members of their family | Spicer, Mary and Frances Nigh- 
He received a fair education and was are puried in the old graveyard back |S°USer, Robert and Mary Ellis, Levi 


raised up in the Presbyterian faith. ie clea aq /and Jane MeCann, Abraham Bled-' 
In 1788 he emigrated to America. of the building. The church was /[ | 


After remaining a few moniths in 
_ Pennsylvania, he came to Reniicky, 
arriving at Lexington in November, 
1789. In 1790 he united with Town 
Fork Baptist ehurch near Lexington 
and was baptized by Joseph Ied- 
ding. He remained a silent member 
until about the beginning of the 
great revival of 1800-03, At this 
time he began to hold prayer-meet- 
ings in his neighborhood. In March, 
1802, he was ordained to the miniis- 
try. On June 28, 1801, a church, 


| fo# MAY distant home, 14 “miles 

ay, we,had no'river or gravel! I 
filled allfmy: pockets with pebbles 
s to take home. Imagine 
the thoughts. that came over me 


river, I had never thought there 
was that much water in all the 


for some time heavily in debt, which Washington Graham, came along, and you can imagine 


was raised by Jesse Lindsay. : | 
a pecicaeootges erika cg) ahead of my story, so T will carry) boy were. The C. T. Dumont was a 
rr io ee | you back to 1862 when I was a run-| 2€W boat then running in the Cin- 
Tandy, M. C. Johnson, 8. L. How-| | a ‘il : | dasatl-aal Median tate oo 
ard, J. P. Ellis, T. M. O'Neal and L. | y in the city of Ghent. My ’ e 
E. McCann. | father found some way to send word esp at the wharf, and was taking 
There have served the church, ‘© that little city to head me off if I . can Z a e freight. I went 
Elders Vaughters, Turner, Kelly, | C2™e that way. Sure enough, ; * OTe OE 2 ee OVe. ne ele 
White, B. Franklin, sr, Hungaly. | Dave Bridges caught me late that De useless to try to pen my thoughts. | 
Albert Miles, Oliver A. Carr, Tiller, | evening and I remember he took Mme | for I was carried away with the 
L. D. Sandford, W. S. Keene, B,| UP om the hill to the home of Mr, | Wonders of the world. I saw a tall 
Franklin, jr. John I, Rodgers, Jonn | Birdie Blanton. The old brick |man come ashore and go up town. 
Shouse ‘Wagner Ww. i | Tinkerton house, I think, is still standing—the They told me that was Charlie ies 

now called New Liberty, was consti- . fs oa ; . . : ete first house on the street leading to ;fore, the man who piloted the boat, 
tuted of 30 members by John Price 77 Ot ee ’ “‘\the river. If I remember aright '#0d he could make her go any place | 
and John Davis. It was at first iti _ or Ws Mr. Blanton dealt in lime, shingles, he pleased, George Washington, 
called Twins, and was. first in ‘the | The brick for the ¢ sabes, - ° | tumber sek Gent: ce ane tate it Daniel Rocne and Unele Louis Alex. | 
Hlkhorn Association, but in 1804 it /CUCse and the Meaus 7 “ a have an old bill, in which he sola ander all paled into insignificance | 
united with Long Run Association, poate os the Me woe s a ‘ na my father one barrel of rye flour in When it came to Charlie Dufore. | 
and, in 1821, went with the Concord | De a bes Aight y ae 1863 for $16. I remember him as ‘The above great men were all that I) 
“Before me I have the history of ce bores a are nerosseee™ | being a good old Christian gentle- had ever heard about up until that 
‘the Baptist church in Kentucky from ane. the ecilee: ninle halon ping man. The old Sam Sander# hotel time. When I looked across that 


1769 lo 1885, by J. H. Spencer; also 19 gonn Brown, colored, helped haul. Was run by a man from New Liberty, | beautiful river I could see nestled at 


i] ’ , 
uv part of a series of letters written ose ; and the only part of his name I can. the foothills the city of Vevay, and 
lithe material to make these bricks. y p TE longed to go there, for it was| 


by Miss Nannie Dufour for the Dem- |-7.. 4 2 ember was hi i 
m andy Ellis has made the re- remember was. S £iven name Waa, - 
James Tandy Elli larger than Ghent and its church | 


nent of this city a few years ago, a that he and old June are the Matt. -His daughter Jennie married | 


Krom them LT owill quote in part, the bai age—both born the same day. Jim Whitzett. At that time there  Steeples * el niga gota la a ean 
same ag 3 to see the city. Only two years | 


church history of Ghent, which wis “The first pastors served without Was ancther hotel (a brick) that. 
written for Spencer by Walter Craig. | ea Elder Franklin, of stood near the corner of Main street. passed until I was taught to hate, 
“There was never n period of noe innati, one of the early pastors, Vernon Driskell and his mother oc. Waray. and her people, for in 1864, 
nrofound peace and quiet in Ken- |S “eer | cupied i r qui hile. | 
ucky med prevailed in the State ee aes una Peat D8 | eee wae goons ae between 
a bea! members of MeCool’s Bottom Bap- |_ ge | 
nee the year 1800. Plic Conny tist church, attended thia mecting |New Liberty and Ghent, and was 
. one Mage ital esata ean ge and participated in the services, and i design aad ama eae vaeened 
‘iting political q 7 ' : at were at once expelled from the Bap- After staying my first night away 
|stantiy from the first settlement at Hist church. from my home with Mr, Bridges, I 
Soonesborough in 1775, to the pres- was duly turned over to Mr. Brad- 
(ont time, a period of 25 years. But (yey and arrived home safe, expect- 


| Il causes of general ugitation had put, like everyhthing else that is ug to have all the hide taken off of | onr necessities, among which were 
‘seen removed, and the people had is unjustly and harshly criticized, a | ™® 40d T was willing, for I felt that ‘soda and salt. We were paring 
| sa lett to pursue ba avocations of large amount of curiosity was arous- | hte to Ghent was worth all the! then (when we could find any) $1 
| lomestic life, undisturbed. But inj 4 mhe members of the Baptist; de I had on me, but to my surprise| 4 jound for soda and 50 cents for 
eligious affairs the land was envel-| 5 ah attended the various meet- |\!2¥ mother was so glad to see her salt, and other things in proportion. 
yped in the darkest gloom The be-|; 6. that were held in or near town, |°"/Y boy home and safe that amid)yy, went and the organization who 
sinning of the year 1500 was the ong were expelled from the church her joy and tears she only kissed me | jiotected the city from the  blood- 
darkest period that bad ever occur-| .. gact that it was like sheep jump- | ind told me to be good in the future. | thirsty rebels of Kentucky horse. 
| (f tried.) iWhipped him as they did all the 


| red in the history of the Mississippi ing over the, fence. 
‘Valley. ‘The gloom had been thick- “Qne Sunday at Baptist services, | I hardly know what to call this Kentuckians they caught on their 
SETTER Uf eech lene weap . Ve ’ OT mitts a ne 2 _ ith 3 
ening year after year, till ie land held in the old brick church out on irticle, for it is so interspersed with side, It was not the good people of 
iwas enveloped in darkness, like that the pike, one of the most influential the history of Ghent and myself IVevay who did this. but the class of 
pwhich anciently overspread the land) ian of ‘the congregation presented q that I suppose it will be classed OF | peorle that all acai ea have 
fof Hgeynt. The morals of the people petition to the membership, asking | Teminiscences. All towns the size | Of eiaicen I, ag a boy Eh sieee 
Sepia odeibeaied ee Ae aren ae that the Christian church, as it had | sega ee a sublime eed ne well | pulsation of my heart beating for 
‘delity vaunted itself in every yurt o no house of worship, might hold a/®5 @ ridicnious one, and it’s of the | she Southern case. resented “tha 
series of meetings in the Baptist | @tter i will ae aia week, and e epiana ae Thoda neople. But a half 
church. [have an abiding faith in believing | wontury had passed “and Wo hase 
‘All the members agreed to the that the good people of Ghent will: : aie 2S Sa ba 


»\|some time at the homes of its mem- learned to forgi 1 besides, th 
tAvas so often disturbed i : | > Wit By £ i 7 Seine ara rine aearitels 
sy bers, ae af proposition except one old lady, who ee are but few of us left today who 


Viits wprehip -tha ersgees yore held — 3 to their fair brows, this effort of, | 
JA bitter in her denunciations of | ef ; ving  Hmar ; 
in an a1 Ce tes m that stood jus ae — a mine will have filled its mission, | “2° a ntee trying times from 
The old centle-| 1862 to 1865. 


back of what is now B. W. Cham-||the hew ehuren. i ith s atl So next week I will tell you of her | | | 

blin’s grocery: / A number of bar- man who bad prenen tes ie rer e | judiciary, and the many trials that. es the fall of 1862 Col. I Ih, 
rels of salt/ we Dla 2 om the|sprang to his feet and sald, There! hey have had in their courts in the; Giltner came into the State, which 
C iiside of the house and ‘the siding ain't but one butting sheep in th 


next to the street was knocked out/fiock, and it ain't got 
front door andi. 


the Ohio river was the dividing line 
between the North and the South, 
|Our people could not get provisions 
from there without : permit, and 
'you had to have proof of your loyalty 
before you could get anything. Mr. 
| Fred Brown was one of our loyal 
citizens, and they sent him to get 


“There was a strong feeling of 
jealousy against the new church, 


ts meetings for 


r=. 


‘\past, for I shall try to weave my/| WS about the time Kirby Smith was 


no. }©>0olhorns! stories in a way that will offend | @xpected to take Covington and Cin- 

‘vlfor ventilation. Here arrangements/and, running out the / mone, . | einnatt. Ho came from New Lib- 
| Jjl were made to erect the first church|around the building, came th at the) “Yn 1862 I ran off from home (foj ¢tty to Ghent on his way to his home 
| building. _lother door. I was a bad boy) to see the world i” Hunter's Bottom, five miles below 
“The church has had two houses| But now they all wear horns. |I had never been farther away thar Carrollton. He lined his Men up 


| of worship—the house now occu-| “During these meetings J. B.) ne Sanders now stands, s¢ about where the flouring mill now 
«= >\pied by Dudley Griffith and the | Tandy, who was then young prose! | Ghent “was the largest city that stands and fired 2 few volleys over 
Bis \a turn of corn to Jimmy Wood's old 504° aver yisitey;, My impressionsto the Vevay side, They had an old 


present church, ney 
=) “On November 19, 1871, the horse mill, and, while waiting st wonderful, “and especially thyc2™non over there that had done 
irr ne 


was) cavel toads wer. 4. wonder tom service in many a political campaign 


membership decided to build@'a new ithe meal, attended services, Ac 
~ jin the past. They rolled: Old. Betsy 
i wo. ele! a A te _ pririay bi Pa a ed ae i 


“4. (house of worship. The first meet; | converted and joined the ehurch. 


when I first saw the beautiful Ohio 


jsoe, John H. Hllis, Juliet Ellis ang) “0M. Soon the old Ben Franklin 


I find that I have gotten a little what the feelings of a 12-year old | 


Sb 


“(EGE TRAT Was nek Bani) dowA to| out te’ knowiedgE of Tales of compo: 
the river and fired across to the! sition or interpretation; but he:turn- 
Kentucky shore, striking one corner}ed the silken leaves of the human 
of the old mill.. In a short time the| heart with a delicacy that disclosed 


Ohio river was full of gunboats 
which were sent to protect the bor-— 
der towns on the Ohio river. Gilt- 
ner came home, paid a visit to his 
old parents, and returned souiii +. ith 
hig command (the 4th Kentucky 
Cavalry), or 2 part of them, and 
Vevay slumbered on in peace. 

I have not, and can find no record 
as to when this old mill was built or 
by whom it wae erected. I only 
know it was of ancient date and was 
one of the first steam flour mills in 


Carroll county. I have been told 
tliat its boiler, like those of the 
Darling mill at Trestonville, was 
flonted down the Ohio river from 


Cincinnati 
————e 


“Another pastor, on leaving after 
his regular meeting, Was given some 
silver money, which he had smelted 
and made into spoons. He was: 
called proud and’ extravagant. The 
remark was aften made, ‘He has 


with only a skiff to guide 


1 J a 2 9% k, 
silver spoons at his house’. 


raised up qnite a number of valu- 
able preachers, among whom may be 
named L. D, Alexander, Archer 
Smith, T. M. Daniel, C. M, Riley, B. 
FP, Kenney and Boswell Garnett. It 
is the oldest church in Owen county, 
and is the mother of many. 

John Scott moved into the bounds 
of the New Liberty church, and. be- 
came its pastor immediately after 
his ordination, in 1802, Here he 
ministered for 31 years. When he 
took charge of ‘this chureh it em- 
braced 38 members; when he re- 
sizned, in 1833, it 


form new churches, 


ian SAYS: 


church more or less through life,, 
without compensation, and gave to it| the next cight or ten weeks. 
|the plot of ground on which its pres-; 


ent house stands in 
Ghent. In 18238 Mr.. Scott moved to 
‘Carroll county, but did not change 
his pastforal relationship. 
wis 35 yeurs old when he was or- 
dained to the ministry, and. preached 
ithe gosnel for about 45 years, and 
while he received ho compensation 
for pretching, yet, being a prudent, 
‘industrious man, he acquired a con- 
‘siderable fortune, As far as now 


known, he was the _ first preacher | home, for my mother was a great | 


who gettled within the limits 
Qwen county. 
jin Carroll county 


1547. 


j care of Ghent chureh in 1887. 


was probably the most popular and 


numbered 169,. 


the city of | 


He died at his home| Liberty. 
about the year tist at heart, for she was of the old’ 

‘Presbyterian faith, and as there was 
-Lewis Alexander was called to the) ne church of that faith there, she 
He was taken under the wateheare of 


to his quick comprehension its inner- 
most secrets, When he came before 
in audience, he applied the teachings 
of the Bible to the wants of the peo- 
ple in a2 Manner so simple that all 
understood and felt what he said. 
Even the educated forgot the rude- 


ness of his language, and were 
thrillingly interested in what he 
taught. He was born in Wilkes 


county, N. C., September 17, 1799. 
In the fall of 1808 he was brought 
by his father, Travis Alexander, to 
Seott county, Ky. He was strictly 
moral from his childhood, but did 
not profess religion until 1823. In 
September of that year he and his 
wife were baptized and became 
members of the Stamping Ground 
church in Scott county, In January. 
1835, he moved to Owen county, and 
in the March following he united 
with the church at New Liberty. In 
October of the same year this church 
licensed him to preach, and in July, 
1836, he was ordained to the full 
work of the ministry. The following 
year he accepted a eall to the Ghent 
ehurch and served in this capacity 
12 years. In 1838 he was' called to 
the church at New Liberty, of which 
he was a member. He preached to 
that church one Sunday in the month 
for 24 years, during which time 562 
were baptized into its fellowship. 
He often preached at White’s Run, 
Cane Run, Salem, Owenton, Dallas- 
burg, Carrollton and Poplar Grove. 
Mr. Alexander was S37 years old 
When he was ordained, and preached 


for 26 years. 


I find myself all but 


regard to Ghent. From what is al- 
it will take all the allotted space for 
Kut as 
I am determined that in this Ghent 
shall have all that she deserves, I 
will try not to falter until I have 
done that little city due justice. 


Mr. Seott|Her religious history is nearly over, 


then I come to her political career, 
lwhich is unexcelled by any town of 
‘ita size in the State, 


I closed my article last weck with 


ia short history of Louis Alexander, 
‘It was my lot in life to know 
‘good man, as he often came to my 


While she was not a Bap- 


that church, and worked in unison 


successful preacher who ever lived with those good people until her 
‘within the limits of Concord Associ- death on January 18, 1882. 


ation. 
quality 


If eloquence consists in that 
of speaking which most me if I, for a short time, give them a 


I hope the good people will pardon 


;}moves the masses toward the pur-| brief history of my people, and espe- 
pose of the orator,. Alexander was/cially of one whose memory I hold 
eloquent in an extraordinary degree.jsacred (my mother). and I only do 
Yet it would be diffieult for a critic) this from the fact that a part of her 


sisted in. He was ignorant of the 
first principles of grammar and his 
| English was decidedly bad. He was 
lla close, lifelong etident of two 


i, books. He stiudieu 


A ose ge 


tne Bible with- 


|to determine what his eloquence con-)life pertains to Ghent in days of long 


ago. ; Sarah Jane Childs (my moth- 
er), Was born in a small village in 


New Hampshire, April 18, 1827, of | 
Seotch parentage. Her mother was: 


a 


this 


Fattie Bassett and her father was 
Jonas Childs.—both old “Blue Stock- 
ling’? Presbyterians. My = grand- 
father was a minister in that church 
and a college professor. They emi- 
grated from New Hampshire to Ohio, 
I think, sometime in the latter part 
of the '30’s; at any rate my mother 


has often told me of the beautiful | 


sight they witnessed on Lake Erie 
the night of the meteoric showers 
(commonly called falling stars). 
Her deseription was beautiful, but 
space forbids me more. She receiv- 
eda part of her education in 


edufation. If I have any 
attainments I inherited them 


iodicals— ‘“Godey’s Ladies’ Book" 
and the Philadelphia Ledger. Geo. 
W. Childs of the Ledger was a rela- 
tive of hers. My father was of 
Holland descent, and 18 years older 
than my mother. He was educated 
under the old dispensation, and knew 
nothing about long division; was a 
,good Mathematician, but. worked all 
‘his sume by the old rule of three and 
short division. 2% was called “izard” 
in those days, and we _ children 
,would get him to spell for us. We 
would give him the ‘word busznrd 
and this is the way he woul spell it: 
“bh-u-izard-izard-a-r-d, buzzard” ant 


the same way iu all words that con- 
I fully realize 
that this is not to be a history of my 
family or myself, so I must ask your 
time. I 


tained the letter 2. 


indulgence for this one 
loved my mother and father, 
‘when I get to writing about them J 
,hardly know how to quit. 


mi 


| torian. 

My mother’s oldest sister, Pris 
cilla G. Childs, was sent as a mis 
_sionary among the Choctaw Indian: 
(in 18380, 
years at Dokesvillle on Red Liver 
|}eight years of the time she wa 
| alone, 
sent 


Adam Kingsberry, 


her | 
home State, and afterwords finished | 
in the State of Ohio with a classical) 
literary’ 

from 
her, for she wrote for different per-. 


At the 
He died at his home | same time I fully realize that their 
ind had sent out several colonies to! in Owen county December 20, 1862. history is of no interet to the many 

In 1808 he was 


a 


long been in existence. 


| swamped |\I write for. As for me, I leave my) was the seat of learning for the civ- 
called to the Ghent chureh. Of his|with histories and manuscripts 1M | poreer in the hands of the future his- 


connection with that body its histor-| 
“Bro, Scott served the! ready before me and what I will get, 


have often sat in 


She was with them for 16 


this generation 
Then I turn to my books and there 
read, but without 


After that time the church 
1 minister, 


how Ghent received its name, 
the latter part of 1814 or '15, Henr: 


Clay, after his return from the treats | 
of peace in Belgium, paid a visit tc | 


Ghent, and found the people unde 
cided as to what they should nam 
the little tewn. Some wanted it 
named. Craig, after Benjamin Craig, 


who owned a large tract of lind near | 


ihe town; he also owned what was 


in after years known as Vevay isl- | 


and. Others wanted it named Sand- 
ers, after Geo, N, Sanders, or possi- 
bly his father Lewis Sanders, who at 


that time owned what was known 
then as the Wilderness, but after- 
wards called Grass Hills. Mr, Clay 


was called on to name the town and 
he called it Ghent. 

Anyway Ghent was there before 
Mir. Clay paid his visit to it, and was 
nameless, and had been since 1811, 
I have been told by good authority | 
that Vevay was named first, which q 
consider correct. At any rate Ghent 
was named after the Belgian city, 
while not directly, but indirectly. 
There is so much history and so| 
many versions of it that it makes it 
nearly impossible for one to write 
iuthentically. Nearly all -the aa 
scendants of the old pioneers have 
their own yersion, and of course they 
oll claim to be right. So much is to’ 
the credit of the early historians of | 
Carroll county, for they said nothing | 
about it, and left us all to accept any | 
theory that best suited us. As for’ 
me, I have tried to give you all of | 
them. so just take your choice. 
However, I would think this would 
interest the literary society of that 
little city. I will try in future to 
tell you of this society, which has 
As Athens ' 


ilized world, so has Ghent been the 
seat of learning for Carroll county. | 
Such is my love for history that I 
day dreams and | 
held communion with the old al 
neers, and listened to the trials anc 
tribulations they endured that we ol © 
might be happy 


satisfaction, fo 


to give her aid. They were married many of the old historians are al 


in a short time after he came there.’ pyt too brief. 
(See the life of Adam Kirgsberry in sweetest volumes I have is the Poct- 
My aunt jeg] Works of Adelaide A. Proctor | 
land Mr. Kingsberry were anxious t0|jhe English poetess. 
|show the people just what, good they|tokens of love for our friends arc | 
They wrote my mother parparous, coid and lifeless, because 


| nearly any good library). 


ijwere doing. 


educated, to this county. 


er at.the time was agent for 


, - “| and wanted her to use her inilisnce they do not represent our life. 
BE | OERSE at Lee SEbEse Eee ae ee t with her chureh friends, that 
might send a young Indian who was ‘Ghent one night, 
a minister, and one that they had 
| My moth- 
th’ 


I think one of thie 


She says our 


she 1 
they) wrote “A Tomb in Ghent,”, and says: 
by a brave sol- 


dier’s skill, 


still. 


“Western Recorder and Mr. Broad: | One day the drhgon—so ’tis anid— 


lwas its editor, He often came 


‘our howse. 
Alexander to agree to let him 


| time. 


lscholar. His name “Was 


Owenton, Carrollton and, in 


Alexander, 
here there was a girl baby 
the home of Bro. Alexander, 


pamed her after the Indian Cusika 


tu 
She got him and Bro, 
come, | 
My aunt and uncle sent him in due| 
He was young and a brilliant) 
susika. 
He preached at Ghent, New Liberty, | 
fact, | 
for all the churches in this sectim,) W% bor 
and was liked by all who met him.|° 
He was always accompanied by Mr. c 


| ,| live 
o time he came ‘ 
ae born at) erwards served as a volunteer under 


| fan in defense of the 
and ho} Col. John Allen in ) 
different , garrigo ms. He went to 


will rise, 
Spread his bright wings, and glisten 
in the skies.” 


‘ilies along the banks of the 
river as early as 1784 I glean from 
the history of Albert Gallatin, who 
n in Geneva, Switzerland. 

n the 29th day January, 1761. He 
ame to America in July, 1780, and 
d in Maine until 1781. He aft- 


ae 


There is still another version ag t | 
lh 


Stole the dragon; and she keeps it | 


That there were many Swiss fam- | 
Ohio 


He was appointed to inter- 
man. OF the Tandy family I wil View the @ifferent candidates who 
write later on, for they were of the Were already announced for the pres- 
early moneers of Ghent. I regret dency. He wrote Henry Clay, ask- 
that I have no more data as to Lewis ing if he was in favor of the annex- 
Sanders and his descendants. How- ation. Mr. Clay was opposed to it 
ever, there are none of them in Car- on the ground that the rovernment 
roll county so far as I know at this Was not able to protect the border 
writing (1922). The iwost of them from the Mexicans. He’next saw 
sétiled in Central Kenineky. And Gen. W..O. Butler, who was before 
as to Sam Sanders and his neaople JT the people, and found him to he of 
can find but little, and that has no the same opinion as Mr. Clay. He 
connection with that of the five wrote to James K. Polk, of Tennes- 
brothers from Virginia—~-Hugh, John, See, and found him in favor of the 


marked kindness and respect, 
under whose advice he sought his 
fortune in the new and wild country 
then just opening along the Ohio 
river. This was in 1784, 29 years 
before Vevay was laid out.- He was 
in what was then Fayette county, 14 
years before Gallatin county was 
formed, and in whose honor it was 
unmed in 1798. I find in Swiss 
histoyy that there were large num- 
bers @f Swiss who came to-this coun- 
try as early as 1765, and it is possi- 
ble that some settled in or near Ve- 


vay and Ghent. When the later *®thaniel, Lewis and Robert. There Measure. Mr, Sanders immediately 
Swiss who came here in 1811 dnd “#8 but one son hy the name of Sam- Went to New York, and such was his 
settled Vevay and Ghent they were "@! in this entire family, and he was Dolitical influence, he soon became 
instrumental in naming this county '¢ Sen of John, who married Noncy known all over the country. It was 


Samuel. He was bern in i778, 8tid that no hotel in New York would 
Possibly this was the Sam Sanders ever take a cent from him, for the 
of Ghent, the father of Mrs. Rowena Many great politicians he clustered 
Orr and Samuel Sanders, who repre- 4round hint amply repaid them for 
sented the county in 1841. There ig entertaining him. Butler retired 
where be bought large tracts of land, M0" of that branch of the family from, the race, and Polk and Clay 
In 1789 he was elected to a scat in here now that IT ean find. gas at ran ah even race in all the States ex- 
the convention to amend the Cousti-— jcept’ New. York, where Potk beat 
tution of Pennsylvania. In 1793 ' Habeas, OF Virginia ,-andh| Clay 6.000 votes. which gave him the 
he was elected to the United States LEqt iat ' @lectoral vote in that State and elect- 


. “Sa nders, -fome| : ‘ a 
Senate, but lost .his seat on the Say he was thi son of Co Dim president. Boon after iia: 
fround that he had not been nine 


Louis, but Ifind Hat incorrect, He 
years a legally naturalized citizen of Was born in-¥iregtitia-and came to the 


home of his Uncle Louis at> 


utter their countryman. The Indi- 
ana side they called Switzerland, the 
Ketneky side was named Gallatin. 
He went as far down as the falls, but 
soon returned to Pennsylvania, 


George N. Sanders Wie #@ son o 


ed 
So let it be 


was jnaugurated Texas was admit! 
to the Union (1845). 


the United States. In 1801 Presi- : Tu early tween Polk and Clay was “Shall 
dent Jefferson appointed him Seere- date. He was a man of unusual tal- Texas be admitted to the Union?” 
tary of the Treasury. In 1813 he “nt; while he was not much of an! also that George N. Sanders and his 


was madé one of the commissioners °rator, he possessed the facuity of 
to negotiate the Treaty of Ghent; he {t@awing around hin many of the 
was afterward associated with Mr, /™ost illustrious men of the nation. 
Adams at London, in negotiating the [Tis judgment in National affairs was 
commercial treaty with Great Brit-| looked upon as being sound. Tle 
tin. He died on Long Island August spent the greater part of h's time at 


friends in the little tailor shop in th« 
ety of Ghent formulated the issue in 
that campaign. How wonderful is 
the influence of one man? Had 
Clay accepted Mr. S:nders’ platform 
he would have been pres'dent: er 


12, 1849, aged 88 years, Warsaw Ghent and Lexington. Quite a ro-! had Gen. W. U. Butler, he woud 
Was hot established until 1831, being mance is told of his marriage. He | have been clected. The Butlers anc’ 


irst' known as Nrederiksburg. ts 
population in 1870 was 715. 

The first horses and cattle that 
were ever brought to Kentucky was 
nh November, 1775, from Pittsburg, 

|tnd were landed at the mouth of Salt 
Lick creek, in Lewis county, after 
which they were driven to the Lower 
glue Licks and Leestown. There | 
were nine head of horses and four- | 
een head of cattle, 
I have been told that Lewis Sand.* 
ers came into possession of Girniss | 
| Hills through his marriage and that 
the tithe was never in his na 


was quife_a reader and among the 
many periodicals that came into his. 
ssess‘on one was called “Passton | 
‘lowers’, - The editor was Miss 
nnie Reed. of New York City, who 
was the daughter of Commodore , 
Reed, of the United States Navy. 
He concluded that she outshone all 
others in talent, and ‘determined to) #028, for I have such to write yet. 
| make her acquaintance in the ctame) After the election of James K 
acter of a suitor, He wrote her gi Polk, Geo. N. Sanders spent the 
warm but respectful letter, inclosing Steater part of his time in New York 
his daguerreotype, and asked her to| #24 was: very popular in political cir- 


the Sanders families. were a long 

time getting over this campaign. 
Next week I will try and finish 

the history of Mr. Sanders, if possi- 


ble. He was one of the noted men 


time, and much conld be written o 
him, but I realize that I must hur y 


respond in like manner and to send cles. 


of Carroll county and the State in h's | 


In the eampaign of James 


a ca a ee a Le 
y spirited horse that. 
became frightened and threw her, 
breaking her neck. ‘The count serv- 
ed"through the war as army surged, 
‘with great eredit to himself. After 
ijthe close of the war he settled in 


a 
f 


6b 


|Prestonville and practiced his pro- | 


It was inv lot in Life tal 
know him, und To was iutimately ae- 
| quainted with hin, so much so that 
| he often told me the story of his past 
| lite, a greater part of which I have 
llest, but will tell es best I enn that 
part which comes to wy memory, As | 
\T heard it, from his own Uns, Hig | 
‘devotion to the inemory of his fius- 
trious wife wes sneh that no one | 
ecomld help but sorraw with him. Tis | 
story of her was beuutifnl and his 
love for ber would be 2 story that 
woul reach far beyond the space 
alloted fo ome.  Aecovctne to the 
liws OF his conutey his merriage to 
her lost him his place in the royal 
family of Italy, and then to have 


| Tession. 


was more than he could overcome. 
And t use his own language, “I don't 


no aspirations in life, and care hut 
little what becomes of me,” He 
was & man of rare intelleet, having 


been educated in both the Italian and 
English languages, the" Intter of 
iwhich ho spoke fluently, le was 


too noble of birth to throw himself 


lost her so soon aited his marriage | 


care where I go or what I do; I have} 


away with strong drink, an honest 


man, and had Many friendds. After | 
| leaving Prestonville he loented in 
| Milton, Trimble county, where he 
died several years ago, Knowin Z| 
him as I did, and having the high | 
ppreciation of his noble eharacter, I 
Teel that I can say that at last he ang! 
his beautiful wife, Countess Virgini 
Contri, are today united on that 
beautiful shore, wearing a diader 
upon their brows far greater the: 
iny jeweled crown that ever Ital 
could have bestowed wpon them,’ 
|So comes the end, for he, like unto us 
jal, we live, and die, and but few 
ever know us as we ore, for few are 
ever ready to praise, but always 
| rendy to condemn. “save one an 
Jother” and “Do untae ofhers as you 
jwonuld have them do nufo you" are a 
thing of the old, dead ymaest. 

I have often been teld the follow- 


f 


me, Tle : a . ; 
settled there in the year 1812 — | him her slipper. (That was the old Buchanan in 1856 of a0 has been Ing story. As to its anithentieity I 
: ae style of asking your best girl to have| Sd that he was instrumental in the). unable to siy. One of the 


brought to Kentueky tho ffet Won . 
Nentucky the first herd of lyou). Miss Reed was very much “lection of Buchanan, Under that 
j + 5 . j 


Durham cattle that were ever | daughters of the original five Sand- 
i ry Te ever in the i* : A . | Fon lt As : te a ‘ 
State. He was also a breeder of |imterested by the sentiment display- |®4ministration he was appointed | ars brothers of Virginia married a 
thoroughbred race horses One jed in the proposition. She respond- | Minister to the Court of Bt. anes = Mexican ata very early date, and 
would hardly think that less than |&4 8 88 not to discourage the gallant London. He took his wite ae was the mother of Santa Anna. At 
mt hundred years azo Grass Hills stranger who aspired to her hand “#Ughter (Miss Virginia) with him. the time Santa Anna was a prisoner 


in Carroll county, was one of ia 
most widely known farms in the_ 
state. 
when and how it became known as 
Grass Hills I am unable to tell. He 
spent a greater part of his time in 
Lexington, where he sold his fine 
eattle and developed his fast horses. 
Grass Pills is about five miles from 
thent on the road from Ghent to 
Sanders, und is said to be one of the 
finest farms, outside of the Ohio river 
bottem, in the county... In his older 
days he retired to his farm and was a 
great friend of J. B. Tandy. who 
was the grandfather of James Tandy 
Ellis and George TT, ‘Cook. Mr. 
Tandy was born about the, time Mr. 
Sanders came. to Carroll,.county, and 


lenee ensued, which soon came to the \TO¥@al household, as well as 
|desired termination and he visited |Other nations. 
(her in New York. They met and he their honor at the It 
was conquered. In just a week , Miss Virginia be 
froin the time he met her they were with a young I 
im ‘rried, She was a lovely woman! 2 that they | 
|and one of rare intellect. Just how| other. , 
ln ny children they had I have no | Pired tae 
record, only of one, Virginia, of | Lex 

| whom I will tell you later on. 


| xan to take an active part in polities, 
und in all his undertakings he found 
his wife a helpmate. \ In 1844, in an | Army. 


v 


\outbreak of the Civil War. 


He 800n Married Miss Vir 


afterward used by Robert Patterson |ried about two weeks, his regimen 


Ee a shoe shop, in company. with |Was camped near Lexington. 


‘and her affections. A  correspond- Tey Were all great favorites of the 
| with} 
jp At a dinjng given in 
n hmbassy 
acquainted 
yn count, so much 
cew very fond of each 
‘Ter father’s time ex- 
A ime home and located in 
iyStow’ ‘The young count was so 
My, | Smitten that he too came to America 
Sanders soon after his marriage be- soon afterwards. It was just xt the 
The 
| count enlisted in the Confederate 


lald tailor shop in Ghent, that was ginia, and after they had been mar- 


in this country he was entertained 
by Gen. Meade at his benutiful home 
(Shawmere) in Jessntmine county. : 
Lewis, Samuel and possibly George | 
N. Sanders were iiviled guests of! 
Gen. Mende at that time, That they | 
often visited Shawmere T have posi- | 
tive proof. So now for the time I} 
must leave the little city of Ghent | 
and take up other sections of Carroll | 
county. In the near futnre I will | 
return to those good people and | 
write the biography of the Howards, ; 
Fromans, Lindseys, WGrewns, Geox, | 
- Ellis, Tandy, Owens and many oth- 
ers who in the long ago were ee 
t ; 


Bis 
‘about a dozen of Ghent’s best citi- |wife visited him in camp. One day}! 


ler fo the Ginre af Times, and aa A een mang RS Ak Mae 
duilent SUEE  CRaN W Another reads,” “Wfectdd” to the were, Long has he -written for this!» 


At the request of my many fridépds;ttpoen every occasion she was) most | i : f 7 ipa se eas 
who are members of the Sand BY clanisicaly singled out by the Queen, | 2*™Mory of Hugh Sanders, who was paper under the name of “Chilton “ 7 


as j ; ; 14 ‘} I WL tra res i. c P : | , , ene 
family, I have agreed to gather from ‘and it was well known that she wag | 7T2 ae bi March, 1 ia A a He has known wanders and her peo ; 
all sources the history of this illus- not only an unusual! favorite with parted ius nee Bi ie ° es "=" ple since childhood. sas a aanins 
trious family, and I realize that in Her Majesty, but was regarded with | @ the 38th Lee ol ve age. ne happy and rejoiced when his people 
doing so it will be of but little inter- admiration by all te royal family, | OM another stone: “In meemury of were happy, and has mingled his 


est to the many readers of this pa- She was so immedi: -iy and univers- 700 L. Sanders, who died Apvil 1si ee en poe j a 


F, ; = a * ¥ “FE J FI 7 r T 7 
per, and only to the members of that; ally popular that she was warmly 1848, aged 51 years, 7 months xuc'}9, these’ many years, Many has 
family. welcomed in every circle. She did 


28 days.” the bride and groom gone forth from 

{ will trace down first the history honor to her American sisters in , 20ther reads; _ Reed fo Ihe that little city with his blessing. 

of Hugh and Catherine Sanders’! forcizn court in the year 1846. ee of Abner emcee aed Could one go back and gather up his 

twelve children, giving you their) There is but one other woman who P&T? 1s of nisi secpaadi ore me — writings for the last ten or twelve 

names and who they married, and | equiled her, and that was Harriet een this eee 2nd ss ee years, it would be-of great interest 

‘ in doing so I find of their descend-) Lane, who did the honors for her lg = died in Renhaw # county. to the younger people of today. 

ants but one member who was named| uncle, James Puchanan, in the same Virginia, far from his home oe Buck is king. and gentle with all 

George, and that was George Wash-/ court whent he was Minister to ane seibass : ci meal be pee who come his way, and today he 

ington Sanders, sixth son of Nathan- England = ~~ See Se Af pili sebora abia to aes ee ee commands the respect of a people 

inh Pnders, whose wife was [Ka te I told you last week that I would 3 = eae i — vr, Tbe are not ungrateful to him for 

one This George Sanders was! nee ' viving brother, John L. Sanders. In the many kind words he has spoken | 
the only one of the old set that I ever 


lake up the history of Sam Sanders pig life he was ungsseming, in friend- o¢ them in the past. I, your fellow-| 
itis. “Feo eau 66 linda khan (the one who ran the old hotel at ghip ardent, in the charneter as a per ior oe ieee 
ane re OF Mam In the Car? Ghent) and alo that of  Cearze W. citizen esteemed and respected, He “Tht of the pen, a greeting send | 
pirt of this history, when I Wrote sanders. While Sam dandore” aumat you, and long may you live to record | 
up Sanders, for it was he that built from the old stock of Sanders of Vir- Sanders is situated in a beautiful] the events that happen in the little | 
and ran the old water mill at (hat sinin, he did not belong to the same | bottom, and by far the finest site for | city of Sanders. : 
place. Later I will write at length panch thet 1 wrote about last week, |# City along the banks of the historic} Just what year the Wash Sanders | 
of George N. Sanderg who history ty other dw rds, he ,was{ot a de- stream of Big Eagle. It has its | mull was built I can find no record | 
says was the son of Kerwonio! Sand- | scendait“ot L eae an Catherine |Churches, schools:‘and hotels. It has) other than it Was the third mill built 
ers. $C 9K Nes, he was m@t a de-| gynaers, Hugh had four brothers—|#" inhabitance of about 600, and is/in Gallatin county. The mill aut 
scendant of J fan ) | ‘|John, Nathaniel, Lewis and Robert,/® great resort in the heated ee was built first, the one at 
‘brother Nathaniel, as I° will “more mm whi x . ‘for outing parties from Cincinnati | Eagle next. When the Sanders mill 
clearly explain farther on. oe tee ‘asl lat and Louisville. It is famous for its| Was built there was quite a contro- 
Nathaniel Sanders, the second son ‘tory. [Ehave been told tins Mr, Sam Mineral waters, having a superior | Versy in rezard to it, and nearly a/| 
of Hugh and Catherine Sanders. Howard said\that Sdm Sanders:was Quality of blue lick as well as a|lawsuit. The ola law, I believe, pre- 
married Sallie Pattie in Virginian and ‘no relation ; wis or G ofge. n, lithia spring. As I told you in the | seribed the distance that mills should | 
had eight children, six boys and two ‘Sanders, . aia Grate dnt he €arlier part of this history it was the| be established from each other on | 
j girls. Their names were Hugh. came to Ghent before cither of the terminus of the old buffalo trail that | any waterway—I think it was five 
| who married Nancy Moxley; Katie. | nove did] Sam Sanders has many led from the stamping grounds| miles. The Eagle people claimed 
who married Thomas O'Neal; Sallie |gaseendants in and around Carroll- through Owen county. Buffalo and| the Sanders mil was not that far. | 
married Nathaniel Sanders, who was ton and Ghent. Mrs. Rowena Orr, Other anfinals came there by the No mill above another had the right | 
jher cousin and son of John Sanders; lewife of Judge J. J. Orr, was his Thousands to get the salt that the} to withhold the water ip a dry sea- 
\Robert Married Nancy Blanton: daughter. One son lives in Tigi: many licks contained. The land son from the one below it. It was 
James married Sally Moxley; John ville. His name is Verni Sanders.| Where the town now stands was un- f settled by a survey of. the creek with | 
jmarried Betsy Moxtey; Nathaniel At one time I understood there was a like any other section along the} its meanierings and found to be! 
‘married Polley Craigmile, and Geo. complete history of that branch of creek. It was never covered with || within the limits of the law. How- | 
Washington married Katie O'Neal, |tne family, but for some cause, cer-| cane and forest trees from the fact |;ever, the mill at Spurta, in a dry sea- 
and after her death married Elinor |tain parties got it and burned it, that the buffalo kept the underbrush son, always had the advantage, 
TLixgon. [leaving nothing for the present or|#razed down, The banks of the|| She could hold the water in their 
Nathaniel Sanders, sr., was a Very | future historian but the few frag-| creek, however, were lined with syc- |! pool as long as they wished, and 
large man, five feet and seven inch- ments that can be gathered from’ 2mMore of huge dimensions, and it!! Sanders and Kagle could not grind 
es tall and of great muscular POWer. | members of the present witout: was from these trees that the Indi-: until Sparta did. One released the 
At an early age he ran away from | phere possibly may be those who | ans and old pioneers shot their game. '|water for the other. I have no rec- 
home and stayed a year or so With) nave a copy, but as yet I aah unable In the creek just above the present |/ord of who built the Sanders mill. 
the Cherokee Indians, then returned) to find it. Of the twelve children | bridge is an island, and at the foow of |/put am inclined — to think it whe 
‘nd married in the early settlement of Hugh and Catherine Sanders there | this island “was the old ford, with a ‘(Washington Sanders, commonly 
of Kentucky. He was with Gen was none by the name of Sammel, | ferry in flood tfme. When I first /known as Wash; he was quite an old 
feorge Rogers Clark’s army which John Sanders, first son of Hugh, had | knew it John Ross ran the ferry.|man when I first remember hit in. 
marched against the Indians in Ohio. 4 son by the name of Samuel, who |He lived on the Owen county side|j/igs6. He wis known and very pop- | 
ag lived to an advanced age. Salli married Nancy Smith. I have no re a point that extended into- the }iular all over the State, especially 
wattle, his wife, wa fair complected record of their family, and for the | bottom. Along the banks on his | with ihe politicinus. In State elec-| 
and had blue eyes, She eurvived) time will have to ina that part un- |side were several Hck springs, and it tions he gave burgoos and barbecues, 
peel nist ie a hel | finished. | |was at one of these that George West |land the noted men of the State, 
items Sanders vas berm in Vit- | phe greater part of the history . "and Bradford Trunel killed the bear |would attend them, John C. Breek- 
l vinia at an eariy ‘diate. je Hp / was | be Sanders family (hat I tave writ- which afterward turned out to be invide, Humphrey Muistiuil, Charles 
la brother io Hugh, John, Nathaniel | en has been furnished me by Mrs |yonn Ross’ cow. Just above the ‘Marshall and many others of note 
| anc Eobert Handers, — Lewis came to | ‘allie Ramey McKnight, the hae point of the island Mr. Ross had a awe been his guests. He hed can 
| Carroll LOVIN Ee sat aAery cuply fate laughter of Henry RK. = ierev fish-trap. In those days they were || o1q cannon that did service through 
| nd? was married here, rittrtun- Sanders, and I have not traced {NC common along the creek They were} many a heated campaign in Ken- 
ately ido not know the name of Dis | andachildren down to this tine, for! sonstructed by throwing up the tucky. At the breaking out of the 
jwite a: from what family she de- IY felt that it was too big a task, ind sonal stone in a pile across the} cays War he was a red-hot rebel, | 
lscended. They a Ot + a Naha ange leave that part in her hands, which stream, leaving an opening in the but was too old to participate in the 
| —abdedet 4ifis is’ Hie feéord I have of she has, As I told you in a previous deepest place, where they would war. He buried the old cannon in 
nis family. One dtughigr puarred) vittoria she only kept the record ‘\ form a pen of sticks with gills that } hig cellar to keep the Yankees from 


= 


ee a = 


Ra as 


me 


| Fol’ Bam see die’ married Isom the descendants of Hugh and Cather} extended upstream. Fishing Par- | vetting it, but in 1863 a company of 
lRuley, Hdith married a Hunter and) ine Sanders, who were mae found? ties would have what was known in | coigiers was sent to his place to cap- 
| liza mervied «. Mr. Haggin, who 1s! tion of her own immediate family | James Buchanan und John Ci ture any arms he might have in his 
;known ali over ihe United States fo She has done her work splendidly | Breckinridge were hiaugutated Presj possession, They found the old 
I his fine race horses. After the and deserves great credit for it ident and Vice Pre:'dent on March cannon and took it to Warsaw, and 


tdeath of Eliza he married his niece, \She hands me the following which) 4. 1857. About that time there was 


| ee dar 1@ ald buffale trail led f 
daughter of Johu Li. .Aimseden, Mrs. | he took from the old tomlistones in The old buffale trail led from the 


a boy born near Sanders, and as hig Li . 

2 ay wivdare t eck at Sanders on Eagle creck 
ule tT fni have her given mily burying ground near) -4,.. cee ’ 
Anisden (2 oe apie ae Sara he fannils father was a Democrat of the old about where the road now runs to 
P oh ri AE Ge wi - ee ! ‘ : { i : » 

Hate ) ie ee : atta Seeds in| — ee ee ae school he named the boy James New Liberty. At that point it left 
Vy px Toe j SL et} ' “ 7 [ r ply 5 4 a ha = k ! © F - 

heen the most be oe a In memory , fed Am]} buchanan Sanders, (We call him | ine present road that leads to Owen- 
America. She visited Mmgland dur- | .4 gaie Sanders, who diec APH) wpueK for short.) Of cour he 

4 i & tier ccnela:. Georsin | » was born 1837 “Ore ton and went down what was known 
ing the time that het COUR, Mi. iQ, 1841. THe was At TPSTRNR Py was rocked in «a Democratic sugar- 
N. Sanders, was United States Min- :, [trough, for all  ploneer Democrats 


as the tanyard hollow to Ble Twin 
creek; down that ereek and near’ 


. where Owenton now stands to Whar |-qereating  W. B. Lindsay, He nad 
‘is known as the ridge road to Stamp- passed a bill straightening the line 
ing Ground in seakt county. When | between - Carroll and Gallatin from 
a ehild in 1856-7 1 have played on | what was known as Bramlette (now 
the old trail, and many were the Carson) to a point on Eagle creek 
_ wonderful stories that old folks told jyst above the Wash Sanders mill, 
about it. It was plainly visible as tm 1874 the name of Liberty Station 
late as 1860. The buffalos came was changed to Sanders in honor of 
from the Bliiegrass counties to the Wash Saiders and the many de- 
Licks for the salt they contained, 48 geendants who are there today. | 
dil the deers, bears and other wild Later on I will write the history of | 
rnimals, | the Sanders family, from the time, 
In connection with this old trail If-.,  «...o.... ec: anet onaaai 
feel that Toamust tell what perhaps is 
un old story to many, but T ain con- 
vineed that it had its origin at this 
time, There lived in New Liberty 
a gentleman by the name of Goorge 


found. Another thing that made 
him popular was a kind of “bitters” 
that he compounded for old men. It 
had a name and was popular all over 
the State. I am wondering if there 
are those living yét who remember | 


| 


West, who hud a bosom friend = in ; . 
BR be : a 1 bot] acre the name of this drink. There was aj 
radia Tunnel, Ane wth were; i ; . 
a Thi e — \large family of the Sanders; many 
reat hunters. iis Was along in . ae wed 
REE see of his descendants live in and around 


the 1540's. Game had become a lit-: here yet, Many of them I knoy,| 
, tle thinned out and mer wiles wanted and later on will speak of them, + 
ee an a pga a ae they were of noble parentage. The 
ap See. eee Ae pasa — cla mill was built in Gallatin county, 
and saw bear tracks leading to the wae chaneed ts Gerenll dds *wavene| 
licks, They concluded they would years. In after years Mr. William | 


go that night and, kill one. At the) Winiams ane gr ey eee reer re 
lick, which was at the foot of the) 


: paca ey " bought the old mill, where he did 
‘ashy ‘Cw ‘cn ty Sie, Te | ; : 

{sland et sclaliiord oiadiiareie ane t i business until his death. It after- 
i : ye syenmore tree close! : : . ; 
SrDACNEL: aN: SEDIENESY = pig ARNE? oe ae eC) warfis went into the hands of his 


te dhe liek. It answered for a blind. 
Both info it, and did not have 
lung te wait, for sure cnough, they 
aw ou big black bear coming. The 
jnight wns dark, which made it dif- 
ficult io shoot with any degree of 
accuraicy, but both fired at the same 
time and the bear fell. George said 
jhe killed it and Bradford said no, he 
killed it. From that they had a history clustered around Sanders for 
quarrel, However, when they wenk me to write it all this week. I will 
to get him they found it was a black sontinue it next week. and will do 
cow belonging to some nearby set- well if I get through then. 
tler. Then George swore Bradford 
had killed it and Bradford swore ated with in the long, long ago, 
George did it. They compromised |v. yo¢e Bord. Charlie Ellis, Brook- 
hy both paying the owner for the ing (rex, Georg. Jawkins and Will- 
ee inm Martin all were schoolmates. 
Mr. West was a gentleman of the Weat fow brains we all have were 
old school and of course liked~ his nartty cullivated at the same time. 
Itoddy. One night he went home and! yoy. paye passed, but often memory 
found be had only about one g00d coppjieg me back to those days, and I 
drink in the house, He concluded ennnot. help but have a kindly feel- 
he would take it for a nightcap. He jing for my old associates in the 
| got a glass, some water and went tO| ast. Yack, as we called him, still 
the cupboard and‘got a cup of SUBaT. lives there (1922). 
| He got it all mixed to suit, but when @yj);¢o1) county's best citizens, and a 
he tasted it found something WIONE! ven ileman in all that the word im- 
(He called the colored girl and said, | ities. As I have said before, there 
“Liza, what did you have in thatj, mnueh history connected with the 
eup?” “Why, Mass George, that’s jitile city of Sanders, and for the 
| Epsom salts,” “Epsom hell! And jack of data I find at this time it 
‘all the whiskey gone!” Great W&88 wij] ‘be impossible for me to witte 
‘his disappointment. Had he lived its history and do justice to those 
until now the salts would have been who have lived there since its forma- 
no detriment. tion, for it is of the old pioneers I 
| My friends will please pardon me want to write, and to tell of their 
‘for straying away from my subject, struggles in the past to make a little 
‘but such is me, and you may expect city that does honor to its people, 
‘me fé™be guilty of the same offense the State and the County. So for 
many times in the future. the present I will leave its history 
‘uuiinished, and I hope soon to be 
The first depot that was built in) yple to visit these good peopte. 
iSanders was -ercctel by Larkin _ 
| Sanders while the railroad was under Backward, turn backward, Q Time, 


in your flight 

netruction. I think he was the: es cage 

CORNLEMEEION, link bh S Pala ckaae S hiid acai Junk dow teal 
‘company's first agent. 


At that time) 
: Nth | night.” 
it was ealled Liberty Station. 


son Edward, who has run it for the 
last ten years, and I believe still | 
owns it. In after years Edward | 
added steam, which enabled him to | 
run at all seasons of the year. Ed. | 
is a hustling business man and is at | 
this writing (1922) running what is 
-known as the “Corner Store’ in 
Sanders. There is far too 


eran 


—— 


New | 
Liberty, four miles distant in Owen Lim thinking today of those 
county, was a business point for alj| beatiful lines as T wander, in meim- 
the lower end of Owen, as well as) C'Y: through eis beautiful Kagle 
that part of the county, which was) valley, back to the scenes of my 
then Gallatin county. Sometime in {Childhood in 1856—66 years 

| 

the early 'S0’s Larkin 
elected Representative from 


Carroll, |#trgle from a cleft in the mossy 
RAE yee ae ‘. 


much Calico aud thread. 


fi dress apiece. 
%. T. Coleman, who I was associ-Hike all other stor 


He is one of William had the sugar. 


| histories of Kentucky we find man 


| ng. | 
Sanders waa}! weain.see-the tiny rills trickle and town now stands a grist mill, which | 
(1922). ia | 


rocks, ‘rhe drippimg waters, wai 
perhaps in the bleak and lonely fast- 
ness of the surrounding heights, hug 
and coddle one anuuller wnilil the; 


rivulets from all the hillsides babble 
hither-over rocky beds to join their 
companions, Thence in rippling 
current they purl and trickle down 
the gentle slopes, through bosky 
nooks sweet with the perfumes of 
the wild flower, rushing over grassy 
wweads dappled with the scariet 
snapdragon, now tumbling in opal- 
escent caseade over a mossy lurch, 
and then on again in their cheerful 
hurried course down to its mouth, 
where it mignles its silver waters 
with those of the beautiful Ken- 
tucky. I am just a little barefooted 
boy again, on my way to Uncle Wash, 
sanders’: mill to fish for sunperch 
and gorgle-eyes. Passing through | 
the tungled underbrush where the 
little city of Sanders now stands, 1) 
cross the Ghent pike and follow the! 
lane that leads -to the creek, and/| 
there I find what was then known as| 
Rislersville. There were but few’ 
towns on the creek at that time—' 
Coonskin first, Rislersville and then 
old Sparta. At that time the latter! 
two were in Gallatin county, Wm. 
Risler was the board of-couneil and | 
maror of the town, and ran the [ 


store tiare. There were no canned 
goods in those dhys, and they carried 
only the staples, such as sugar, cof- 
fee, tea, candy, js, needles, muslin, 
It generally took 
from 12 to 15 yards to Make a dress, 
but times have changed: now that 
much goeds would make 15 flappers 
And of course he, 
es, kept a few gal- 
lons of Old Crow or Alfred Davis’ 
their grist. It was always said of 
little country stores that they sold 
whisky in the summer time by the 
‘quart and pint, but in freezing wea- 
ther in the winter they sold it by 
‘the peck, The store being on the 
vcrigek bank, it was only a few steps 
,to the sweet mint patch that grew 
‘abundantly along the shore, and one 
‘of the finest springs close by; and 
But I am 


‘wandering from my story, for 
‘has nothing to do with Carroll coun- 
ity at this writing, for “am sure i 


Mr. Risler was running now in full) 


blast, it would be nearly impossible) 
for him to get any of our people to 
itake a drink; possibly some one 
from Owen county could be induced 
(I am from Oweiu myself.) 


In a little valley nestled aniong 


| 
tr. | 


' the hills, on the bank of Iagie creek) 


four miles from its mouth, stands th 
little city of Eagle. 


e 
In the earliest 
y 
'necounts of Eagle creek, It derived 
its name from the great number of 
eagles (the emblem of America) that 


inhabited this section of the State, | 


Like unto the prehistorié nations 
who lived here in days when no man| 
remembers, they, -too, have long. 
sinere become extinct. Fron that) 
noble bird this little city took its 
name in 1567. We are told 
nbout the year 1802 there was buil 
just over the creek from where the 


is standing today — 


ih ae 


flash into a limpid pool, <A score of | 


t 


' 
| 


that! , 
,| Which Benjamin, his father, moved 


mill and the old dam are about 120 
years old. However, it has been 
often repaired in that time, and pos- 
sibly is unlike the one built in 1802, 
which we suppose was a crude struc- 
ture, I knew of it in 1546, as John- 
son's mill. <All the conntry around 
took their grists to this mill. Later 


k 


| on I will tell you of the Wash Sand- | 


| ers mill, four Miles above, when I) 
write wp Sanders. The mill in my) 
time belonged to and was run by, 


Thomas Johnson, who was running it| 
in 1860, at the time the war broke| 
out, There was a regiment of Union 
soldiers encamped at my home town. 
New Liberty, OQwen county. The! 
soldiers took their grists to this mill | 
Three of them took quite a lot of 


grain to mill (1 think it was in 1563) 


and while waiting for their grist they 
saw some more soldiers crossing the 
creek who they supposed belonged to 
their side, for they all wore the U. 8 

uniform. The newcomers captured 
the boys, and proved to be Sue 
Mundy’s guerillas. The boys were | 
all young Men and begged hard for 
their jives, but they shot two of 
them: the third boy ran to a gentle- 
man by the name of James Morrow. | 
from Dallasburg, and clung to his| 
neck, begging him to save him if he 
could, but one of the guerillas put 
a pistol to his temple and blew his 
brains out, and all over Mr. Morrow’s 
face, Such was one of the scenes 
enacted during the Civil War. The | 
bodies were brought to New Liberty | 
and buried in the graveyariél back o1 

the Baptist church. This was the, 
same gang who shot Met Carlisle, | 
who lived in Carrollton. 

If there was ever a store , where 


: 


Engle now stands previous to the 


pbuilding of the Short Line railroad, I 
/have no record of it. The depot was 
the first building, and Eagle became , 
the shipping point for Dallasburg | 
and all the lower part of Owen) 
county. That was in 1868. Thos 
Long was the first agent for the L. 
N. at this point. Mr. Long was 
the magistrate for the Eagle  pre- 
cinct for years. He was of English 
| descent, and his ancestry dates back 


that|to George Long, who was a great 


author and English scholar, He 


¢)/ was born at Lancashire, England on 


November 4, 1800. He was profes- 
sor of ancient languages in the Uni- 
versity ofVirginia in 1824. There 
he married the widow of Col. Seldon 
In 1828 he returned to England and 


taught Greek in the University of 
London. He died on the 10th of 
August, 1879. His descendants 


enme to America sometime in the 
40's, Other relatives of his had 
come to America in 1802 and settled 
in Ocean township, Monmouth coun- 
ty, N. J. Hence the name of Long 


Branch, a fashionable seashore re- 
sort. 
Benjamin Jacobs and his son 


Connell were depot agents and post- 
masters for years. In later years 
they moved to Carrollton, where 
Connell engaged in the livery busi- 
ness. He died some years ago, after 


where he died in 
1920. The name of Jacobs is of 
great antiquity. It is of Syrian 
origin. One of the name was a He- 


back to Eagle, 


7b 


brew patriatch, Five of them were 
Syriac writers. Henry, from whom} 
the American Jacobs descended, was| 
an English Independent in 1616. | 

In the latter part of the "70's and 
the early part of the °80’s,, the Du-' 
vall Brothers, Samuel and John, ran 
quite a large general store at Hagle. 
and did a large business. They | 
were succeeded by Blant Ribelin in: 


after years. John MeDorment 
a drug store and grocery combin 
Dr. Elkin was the community phys’ 
clan. Stanley Adams lived ther 
and was the town butcher. One o 
his daughters (Nannie) .7garried J 
T. WVallandingham, of. “Carrollton 
und lived here until her death a fe 
VOIrs aL£0, Tilden Rosell ran th 
hotel at the time I was acquainted 
there, J. Emmet Gullion, the pres- 
ent mityor of Carrollton, had a gen. 
eral merchandise store at Eagle for 
several years. | 
One of the oldest families in that 
part of the county was the Darbros. 
John Darbro lived a mile or more 
above where Eagle now stands. Two 
of his sons I knew well. Nat (China) 
lived in Carrollton for several years, 
but left here several years ago, and 
now lives in Louisville, Dr. Darbro, 
the other son, practiced medicine at 
Eagle until quite recently; he is 
juoWw living in Sanders. I visited his 
jiome several years 120, and Was 
‘nicely entertained by his rood wife, 
who at that time was a ay oom 
)2nt for this paper, Won. . Steger 

8 getting to be one of a old pio- 

neers, for he has lived there for 

nany years, He isa refined and 
sducated gentleman, and one whom 
‘tC is a pleasure to meet. He mar- 
| ted a Miss Tandy, who at one time 
| vas connected with the Seott family. 
| ‘or some time Mr, Steger had a ren- 
ioral store, and 1 was later a rural route 
nail carrier, Both of these good 
| eople are still living there, 

So far as I know, the SWangeo aoe 
ly have lived there or near there for 
nany years, Their encestors sae: 

nally came from Gallatin county. 
These people have done much toward 
che upbuilding of our county and are 
considered among the best citizens 
}of the county. Ji was my lot a few 
peers igo to be associated with 
George Swango, and I found him to 
| be a fine old gentleman. The Me- | 
Creary's are among those who lived 


near Eagle, and I deeply regret that | 


{will at this time be unable to do 


that family justice, for diong them | 


| lve some of the old 


pioneers who 


“tne here when the cOountTY Was ns | 


yet an unbroken wilderness, As if 
is how my purpose to Write up the 
Iho of the many towns in the 
vounty, I will be unable to give any 
WMographieal sketches of any length. 

Later on it will be a great pleasure 
| for me to do so, and I Will consider it 
| 1 great favor for anyone to assist 
| nein any way. Long m: iy the little 

aity of Eagle prosper, is the wish of 
me who is struggling to do her and 
ler people honor, Next week I will | 
‘nove four miles up the creek and| 


Vill land at Rislersy ille, now :Sand-. 
ers, 


Mr. Long Was. 


In a little yalley nestled among |& N, at this point, - 
| Eagle  pre- 


the hills, on the bank of Kagle creek | the magistrate for the | 
four miles from its mouth, stands the |¢inet for years. He was of English | 
little city of Eagle. In the earliest | descent, and his ancestry dates back | 
| histories of Kentucky we find man | to George Long, who was a great | 
accounts: of Eagle creek. It deriv-«|;@uthor and English scholar, Hej 
its name from the great number vi! Was born at Lancashire, England on| 

| 


eagles (the emblem of America) that November 4, 1800. He was profes- 


inhabited this section of the State, Sor of ancient languages in the Uni- 
| Like unto the prehistoric nations Versity ofVirginia in 1824, There 
who lived here in days when no man be married the widow of Col. Seldon. 
remembers, they, too, have long In 1828 he returned to Hugland and 
sinne hecome extinct. From thar ttught Greek in the University of 
noble bird this little -city took its London. 
name in 1867. We are told that 4ugust, 1579. His descendants 
about the year 1802 there was built Came to America sometime in the 
"40's. Other relatives of his had 


just over the creek from where the | : 1 
town now stands a grist mill, which C°™¢ to America in 1802 and settled, 


is standing today (1922). This i= Ocean township, Monmouth coun-: 

j ) : : : . 
mill and the old dam are about 120 tY, N. J. ponte the name of Long: 
years old. However, it has been Branch, a fashionable seashore re- 


often repaired in that time, and pos- 


sibly is unlike the one built in 1g02, _O"¢ hundred and thirty-five years: 


which we suppose was a erude strue- “5° there was issued by Richard C. | 


ture, I knew of it in 1846, os John- 
son’s hill, All the country around the Falls (now Louisville), a land 


took their grists to this mill. Later Tt for one thousand acres = the | ; 
on I will tell you of the Wash Sand- Mouth of Hagle creek, where Worth- 


ers mill, four Miles above, .when 
write np Sanders. The mill in 
time pelpusel to and was run 
Thomas Johnson, who was running it : 
in 1860. at the time the war broke W48 admitted to the Union. 


after years, John McDortment ran after he received his grant he came | 
a drug store and grocery combined : to where the ferry now crosses the| 


Dr. Elkin was the community physi- Kentucky river, and built a -cabin/ 
cian, Stanley Adams lived there Zea? the barn that now stands at the| 
and was the town butcher. One of head of the ferry landing. It stood) 
his daughters (Nannie) married J, 02 the old trail from the stamping). 
T.- Vallandingham, of Carrollton, grounds to the. mouth of the Ben 3 
and lived here until her death a few Mcky river. Whether he establish- 

years ago. Tilden Rosell ran the &d the ferry there I am unable to 
hotel at the time I was acquainted tel. For years it “ne called van 
ihere. J. Emmet Gullion, the pres- derson’s ferry,” but the name has 
eut mayor of Carrollton, had a gen-| een changed several times. Just 
ies merchandise store at Eagle for OW long Clements stayed there I 
| 


my dated August 1, 1787. This was! 
pr one of the first entries made in his 
, office—three years before Kentucky | | 


several years, eannot tell. It being on what was 
One of the oldest families in thay ten a ia ies cep for the pioneers 


John Darbro cea a mile or more | became a trading place for the exis 
alot of cabins. 


It soon became | 


above where Eagle now stands. Two Settlers, and quite a 


of his sons I knew well. Nat (Ching)) Were built there. 
lived in Carrollton for several years) DOWN as Coonskin, from the fact, 
| that money was scarce in those days. ; 


‘but left here several years ago, an¢ 
‘now lives in Louisville, Dr. Darbro, and you could take a coonskin there 


‘the other son, practiced medicine at and get what it was one in mer: 
\Eagle until quite recently; he ig chandise, a coonskin being tonsid- 
! now living in Sanders. I visited hi ered ‘legal tender’. Flatboats from 
|home several years ago, and was! Pittaburg and New Oriewns - would 
nicely entertained by his good wife, take freight up the river as for as 
who at that time was a correspond- Drennon and trade for all kinds of 
ant for this paper. Wm, P. Steger! pelts. It got to be quite a trading | 
Pt retling to be one of the old pio- point for the settlers for 
lneers, for he has lived there for 2round, and business was done there | 
way years. Tle 18 fl refined and, is late as 1862. I will repeat a 
“lucated gentleman, and one whom! | story I heard many years ago about | 
't is a pleasure to meet, a man who did business in Coonskin. 
He kept a general store, his name | 
| vas connected with the Scott family/ being Brice Adams, For several | 
| ‘or some time Mr, Steger had a gen- Years there was no postoffice nearer 
; ‘rul store, and was later a rural rout than Milten, opposite Madison, Ind. 
Both of these good That was in the days when we had | 
no government stamps, $0 you just | 
a , he p ffi 
If there was ever a store where | took chara nen plies = ea ae 

Eagle now stands previous to the: the postmas * 

on the corner of it, for that was the 
building of the Short Line railroad, I | 

‘price of the postage. Many letters! 
‘have no record of it. The depot was | is dha Alfio dilina Indiied. tal 
the first building, and Eagle becaine | fame re . 

“John Doe," Indiana Territory, for | 
the shipping point for Dallasbure \ 

Indiana had not been admitted to 
and all the lower part of Owen . 

the Union. However, long years 
county. That was in 1868. Thos ; 
‘Long was the first agent for the L. oe Kentucky became a State Brice 
rot} induced the Government to’ give} 
Coonskin a postoffice, and Brice was] 


Ile mar- 
ied » Miss Tandy, who at one time 


|.mail earrier, 
| JeoTe are still living there. 


= ba. 


' appointed postmaster, 


| which made 
‘}agent asked if he had not sold the 


] ville now stands, to Wace Clements. ' tr 


Soon} '( 


. and 


miles | Ihesst shipping points between. 


Stamps had 
come into general use then and the 
postage was three cents. The Gov- 
ernment sent him $25 worth of 
stamps. There was no salary to the 
office. He kept the mail in an old 


-bee-gum, and when anyone woulc 
ask for their mail he would tell ther 
to look in the gum. In a reasonable 
length of time the Government wrote 
him for the pay for the stamps, but 


He died on the 10th = of i. paid no attention to them, ‘They 


sent an agent to settle with him, 


him furious, The 


stamps. “Sold nothin! do 


you 


‘suppose I would be so penurious as to 


sell a customer a three-cent postage 
stamp? I gave them away!” He 
picked up the gum and threw it out 
the door, and told the agent to “git,” 


or he would follow the gum. 
Anderson from the Land Office at . 24 £866 or "67 the Louisville & 
| Meahvitte Yialirond Compane  buift 


‘what was then known as the “Short 
Line’ from LaGrange to Covington. 
In 1868 Worthville was laid out, and 


named in hoor of Gen. William 
Wort, who was with Gen. Taylor 
‘during ihe Mexican War, It was 


men. Worth who on the 19th of sep- 
_tcmber, 1846, captured the city of 
Monterey, and he was with (Gen. 


| Taylor until the war closed with the 


defeat of i Santa Anna at the battle of 
“Buena Vista. All the business of 
.Coonskin was ‘soon transferred to 


the new town, and every vestige of 


‘the olf town has fallen into decay. 
jand there is nothing left to tell or 
iremin one of the struggles of the old 
| pioneers, 


Worthville is now in the 
H4th year of its existence, It is a 
lovely little city of about 500 or GOO 


‘inhabitants, and enjoys quite a large’ 


trade from the surrvunding country. 
It has several nice churches and a 
graded school; many good stores; 
a fine bank, under the management 
of eflicient business men, and also! 


, One of the largest dealers in produce 


live stock in 
State. Mr. T. J. Gardner is 
proprietor and lis won 
bY fair dealing with the people. 

All trains on the T. & N. railroad 
stop there, as it is midway between 
Cincinnati and Lonisville. Tt is the 
terminal of the Carrollton & Worth- 

ville Railroad, making it one of the: 
the ' 
There are many of the | 
ala Moneers living there today who | 
have. watched it grow to ils present | 
size, who have been public spirited | 
“hina deserve the aa that everyone 


should accord them, I dearly request 
TT, 


this nart of the 
the 


| 
| 
his snecess 


iow cities, 
| 


8a 


noneroanus braaehes of 
There were the 


There wre 
the Scott family. 
Scotts of Buerleuen, anmel the Seotts | 
of Harden, the Beotts of Balwearie. 
Sir Michacl Seott was a descendant , 
of the Balwearle family; he Was - 
knighted by Alexander il in Past. | 
wee William Seoit suececded Sir 
Michael as the Laird of Balweariic. 
His son, Sir dames, wis knighted by 2 
James ¥VIoat the coronation of Queen : 
Annie of Denmark in 1590, : 
few of the descendants, if any, ever | 
came to Americn. Sonic 
England, the greater pare ot 
staying in Scotlani. 
Bueelench went back to 
where Gathelus and Scots first haind- 
ed after their escape from th plagues 
in Egypt, dropping the name of 
Scott and ealling themesives Seottis 
They intermarried with the &pan- 
iards, and from their hlood sprung . 


SypHeint, 


the Castilion blood of Spain. 


But it is with the American Beotts | 
we wish to deal who descended - 
from And Wat (or Walter) and the 
Miawer of Yarrow, who was of the 
house of Hardin, Sir Walter Scott, 
who was a great writer of rompnes, 
bali, song, history amd esmtys, 
which flowed with almost unbroken | 
regularity from tis Doraviik. 
was born August 15, 1774, in the old 


teeminy 


town of Edinburg. lis father, | 
Walter Seott wus, by profession, 4, 
Writer to the Bignet, authorized fo 


practice before the highest courts of 
Scottish judicature. His mother 
was Annie Rutherford, eldest daugh- 
ter of Dr. John Rutherford, professor 


But |! 


werk to ' 
them | 


al 
The Sealtsa of | 
he ( eM? dhe Conlinenial 


+ 


i ab eget ec 


‘Of Ciera, 


I am to write only of the Scotts who raised quite a large Family, may of! sue ceeded his father as Laird of | 
came to Kentucky and Carroll whom art still living here. Robert: Harden mn Tbe. He married one) 
county, I must Jay aside the works of J. Wilson was my neighbor andj who was sid to be the most beanti- 
Sir Walter, and tell of those who de- friend for many years, and | ee wordt iin all Beotland, wed 
scended from him. The two mem- and admired him = for his slerling Seoett of Dryhope, oe AS ee 
bers of the Scott family whose worth, He was a quiet ne who “Wiawer of Ya row”, Be agate 
names are most prominent in the clustered euote Lite ay friends, of ihe marriage being that for a yea 

. ar nn aman in whose blood Towed all the | mda diy after marriage, the bride's 


PLasn th 


' records of the Revolutionary War | traits that it akes to make a refined father wis Dbound to provide for’ 
vwere Brigadier - General Charles | eentlomin. Years have passed since Anld Wat’ at the Tower of Dry 
Scott and Brigadier-General oe we laid him to rest, buf my memory [hope ; Harden ou his part agreel ng 
Morin Seott, Lhe former wis 7 often gocs back tu the duys of long!to give Dryhope ‘Hhe ao or the: 
native of Cumberland councy ir Vir 7 ago, and LT kindly renenber nn. first Miehaelniuis moon™ Tlis castle | 
ginia, where he raised the firse com-| His ehihdren have nll oetown to stood upon the brink of 2 durk and | 
pity of volunteers in fhe state sot | wonwihhood and manhood, aod 2 am precipitous glen and ws the store- 
oof the Jaines River, aud which enter house of the fruits of many a raid; 


prowd to say that (iey bave all done 


Ty life. 


“Obeneh oad 


ae . e eel 
ey Ye, Wis neross the Hnelish border, the spoils | 


| grom which cerved forthe maintens 


honor to him in their walks in 


Pa heey ee : : 
Leteatasnisete dA IDC Esra. widow still survives him, 


the Second Virwindie ceeetmedt im Pele j 

= Warner Seoti was a cdscendant of | 
rigery, UT7U, mind I oakuy oot the! | William Seott. who marricd Abigail jane of a large body of followers, - qt) 
Banke war, Colonel of the Fitth Vir- * . Vasey toe I was said that when the meat Was | 
pile raetes Warner in Shvewsburg, N. J+ ™leoning Jow in the castle, the 
finda regiment. He was i ¢on-, 1678. In this marriage the name of | _ ! ' 


biower of Yarrow would put a pair 
of clean spurs on the usually well- 
provided platter, which was notice to 
“Anid Wat" and his retainers that! 
| the time had arrived when they must 
silly forth and get some more, | 


mand of the Virginia troops when, ; 
on Christmas night, 1776, Washing- William Scott married Allee Roberts, 
ton recrossed the Delaware te attack? ..q moved to Missourt. Ceorge. 
| ‘Trenton, completely surprising and} gogit married a Miss Dean. 
routing the Hessians, In April of: 
the following vear Congress appoint- 


Warner eame into the Seott family. 


They 


have left the county and Io have rho! 


record of where they live. 


‘ " a 5 ee = a Phagie -18 be, : _ | 
ed him a Brigaider-General in the} pe other son, John Scott, eae Sake ae iia ake 
Continental Army, and when Gen-; pope many years ago A tial) He age nn er, adventurers from the 
ie pov - : : mike ( orld were opening up the new 
eral Washington marched to Prince-| | nearly impossoble to tell of the many’ eerie auey 
tom with the army, General Scott, land across the Western Ocean. 

: : COU | Scotts who live in Carrollton and the T] i ir 
bie: einipatsiit Pen Gee nee Bet aor a 1ngh the current of migration 
wi 20p8, WAS Cetalled CO | county, for the family is a large one, 
hariss ol return the enemy. Hej See cy ene ele One a eat 
liand space and time forbid me to settlement of America. the fact that | 
, commended a brigade at the Battle speak of them individually. Many _ ? j ) 


members of the Scott famlly—de-- 
scendants of “Auld Wat’’, were 


later going into win-;: 


ter quarters with Washington during !] i) connection with 
| ! ! LM. 


of them I will write of in the future 
ather families. 


ithe trying winter of 1777-78 at| : ea : “among the earliest colonists is evi- 
: ““! There is no family mort deserving of | a 
Valley Morge. [fe was also ot the, dent by a comparison of dates as to 


In 
arrived under Sir 
ithard i+renviile, and many of them 


eredit for the upbuilding of our town 
Sate kee he ee : the early settlement of Virginia. 
Battle isagiriaee in 1778 with x-! ang county than the Seott family: zs 
press orders 


cs 7 a : 1585, 1&0 settlers 
A = _ J x 
lo hold his Pees ible, Fs aul thliej 1 descendints, qa abil Hy 1st &R 


of medicine in the University of ae eee ear Un ee ph of Yarrow" who VCS voora Bentts. The firat English set- 
Kdinburg. Both on his father's AM tp euswick duly 4, 1778, Gen, Seott ie erie x eee) Seale HiGiy SEH UO Taye ee) a 
mother's side, Sir Walter belonged | oye evidenceas having heard Wash- a ee ee nistory (small body of colonists founded 
io some of the oldest and most dis- ‘ington dastract Gen. Lee to ied of the Scott family would be a task" |\yonestoyn and other settlements 


families in the sonth of 
his autebiographical 
“Aly father's 
scott, 


tinguished 
escrond dinnual. Tt 
fragments he writes: 
grandfather was Walter 


know) in Teviotdale by the name of; y 
he was the second son of! 


Beirdie; 
Walter Seott, first Laird of Reaburn, | 
who was third son of Sir Walter: 
Seott, commoniy called in 
‘Auld Watt of Harden’, 


cient chiéftain whose nome I have 
made to ring in many a ditty, and 


Yarrow’—no bad gencalogy 
Forder minstrel.” 

The poot’s father was thirty yeara 
of age when he married, and six 
children were born to him between 
1759 and 1766, <All perished in in-: 
fancy except Walter, who was an, 
uncommonly healthy child until he 
was 18 months old, when he took 
fever and lost the use of his right 
leg, which never afterwards recor- | 
ered its natural strength; and tonal 
he, like his illustrious contemporary, 
Byron, was troubled with lifelong 
lameness. He was married on the 
24th of Decemberl 1797, to Char- 
lotte Margaret Carpenter of Carlisle. 
They had fonr children—two sons 
and two daughters, He died Sept. 
21, 1832, in Edinburg, and was bur- 
ied in Dryburg Abbey, by the side of | 
his wife, in the sepulchre of his an- 
cestors, | . 


for i 


the end of the war, 
well | 


tradition | 


far beyond the reach of any man, lojone the Janies River, later to be- 


rand shall content myself by giving feginje tie province of Virginia. In 


cr ik h Lb a I; b 
ithe arigin Of the nice a T take the s a siuall colony was 
_from the history of the Seott family the State of Maine, and 


Ile settled in Woodford county 

‘by Tienry Lee. “The surname of 

a., in T7585, and came te the mouth| eat antiioe ARE Sane from that date on other communities 
me es : Pe i 


Tikem prisoner at 
12, 1786, Gen. 


Clirleston May, 
scott was on purole a’ 


sad) ELLA" PANE 
| foriney] Wi 


Soot is of 


of the Kentuc a nS on 7 |were forming on the Atlantic sea- 
ee Mucky river in 1789 or thovities differ as to the origin of the | lf dae ae a i . 

(1730, and built a block-house on the: , sities le most important In New 
name. The theory of Professor | ineland. N ae ; 

point, the first louse ever built! DS LAnie ew York was. founded 
7 | |Innes, in relation™ to, the original / in 1614, while the year 1620 saw th 

where Carrollton now stands, Soot cs “t ee ena itt while the year 1620 saw the 

my Ach EL ALL Le ra 
Just low lJonw Gen. Scott re- Basan Helou aS Seu ag ‘larrival of the historic “Mayflower 


I am there- | 
fore lincally descended from the ne 
garding liis 


I 
find, 
from his fair dame, the ‘Flower of i lett here. 


; Governor of ee: from 1808 to- 


aged T4 years. 


many Veurs. 


wid Jolin, 


i vas that long before surnames were 
i\Enown, the people of the country re- 
ceived the appellation of Scotus of 


ani the founding of the Plymouth 
colony, ater to be mwerged in the 
ecolouy of Massachusetts, which in 


mained here or any information re- 
fumily I am unable to! 
fs history fails to tell when he 


The next we hear of | Seat, es aminiien a ae pe 1629 obtained a royal charter for the 

‘him is in St. Clair’s defeat in 1791, Pinee pied pone abagahen ene territory between the Merrimac and 

and eommandad ‘ oe oe oe wot sud ciety 1 famnuly ences Charles rivers. Maryland was 

Wayne’s Army at the Tis ttla ct the | “il the aoe a ete oe ons founded in 1632, being followed by 

Falling Timber in 1794. He was asa eS ae wile ae ws" lother settlements until the- entire 
nose who wandered from Seotland 


| coast line north of Florida was occu- 
David Heotus, 28! pied. In all of these settlements the 
historians | name of Scott can be found ‘among | 
Jain that the Scothund | the early settlers in America: 

tself was derived from the Family | There was printed at Oxford in 
ame; in fact, claim that a famidy Of) 4¢@79 2 pook which contained 105 
vimilive gypsios give a name to the; pames of the Scott families; among 


iW Ibahbert the Reort, 


bye, 


1812, and died Qectober 20, 182 


| he egse mihi Ober 


ihre «OF 
OT the pioneer Scotts who came to 


Carroliton in the early ‘40's, was 
Warner Seott. who lived here for 
His wife was a Miss | 


Qleaveland, a near relative of Reni nani th Wihiieh Se) athe st os them is Nicholas Scott, who was! 
Cleveland, twice President of the | St ae oa Bee SRL eo niiees ameny the first planters in Virginia. 
United- States. hes) chad fat o divers wanderers from its borders.| py. in his “Adventures in Virginia’ 
children, two girls und three hoys—j ow that] have told yor how the }in 1620, tells of George Scott, Thom- 
Isibel, Prudenee, William, George i!" of Scott originated, TD nust try as scott aid Edmon Scott. In 1856) 


1 a Fen ao bl at ] | f 4 1 papi: ba ak 1 is an 1c " 
Prudence married QOsear | 28 teil you from what Hose at ile there qline Gime to America Christo- 


W. Geier, and is living here (1922). 7 many Seotis the Seatts of Amerie, | pher Ilolder, a Quaker. Richard 
(I will write of -the Geier family. ‘ind especially of Carroll count -. de-| Seott vund his wife joined the new 
later on, for they were early settlers | scended. Waller Seott Harden, il faith, Ktichard, it is said, being the 
vot Carrollton.) Isibel married R. J. selebraiad border reviver during the first Quaker convert in New England | 
'Wilkon , of Fayette eounty, ana] time ef Queen Mary, and renowned) While on a visit to Christopher | 


in border traditions as * eae Wa ie Holder at Boston in besa ee 


Sb 


my y TT ry : es ‘ oe eee: * j 4 a é ete ' ; ; a aoe oes a rere ee ¥ 
Merestonville isa small tea situate 28 ane of the old citizens. He wa f the first road ever built throngh | Brhinence, Campbellsburg and ail 


ed on the western bank of the Ken- 
ky river, opposite Carrolton, It 
8 a population of about 300, is a 
wiving business place, having sev- 
"al nice stores handling a general 

erchandise stock, two blacksmith 
hops, and a pretty chureh building. 
‘he Old Darling Distillery which 7 
oll about in the early part of thi: 
tistory has all been disinantled ex 
ept two bonded warelouses. ro 
he benefit of future generations 1 
‘ill say that there is in those ware 
louses at this date (Novembe 
“h22) about 1,500 barrels of OO) 
“hitling whiskey. In ten years fro 
‘ow look un the old history and make 
‘he changes, 

Prestonvile was named in hono 
f Col. William Preston, who owned 
‘ll the land between the Big Ken 
‘ucky and Little Kentuek, It eam 
‘hto existence about the year 1807 
‘nd in 1810 its population was 28 
™ 1870 it had 289. Of the earlies 
settlers I jind that Elijah Craig wes 
ye of the first, who built a ware 
House at the Point to store good: 
vhich were consigned to points w 
the Kentucky river, The next wor 
wcorge Ringo, who owned all th 
nd from the month of the Kentucky 
‘o Little Kentuck, known now as th’ 
| "hillips farm. Old deeds now at 
| Warsaw show that Col. Preston sol¢ 
| his land at $1.25 per acre. Acros: 
| “he road from the Phillips place be- 
longed to Dr. Taylor, of Carrollton 
| Another old pioneer was Samuel Car- 
\Tisle, father of James Abe, Samnel 
| Samuel Carlisle, sr. 


iir., and Henry. 

,'n his old days retired and lived in 
\‘he home now owned by Mrs. Gert- 
ips Smith, on Main street, in this 
| 


city. 
when I write up Carrollton. 

| Of the many old pioneers 
lived in and around Prestonville J 
leall to mind such men as Jesse Cut 
rico, Frank Dunn (we called hit 
‘Rip), “An Handlon, sr., Leona: 


I will tell of his descendants, 


vere I to undertakke to tell you a’ 
‘he many he perpetrated it wonl 
take me weeks. He was the life o 
‘vit and humor. In writing of hi: 
brother later on, I will tell you o”* 
him, 


~hen I knew him best he was > 


-ommand of the Maggie Harper, rur 
“ing from Carrollton .to Louisville 
i; This history would be incomplet: 
were I to fail to tell of ‘Thoma: 


steamboat captain all his life, ar 
He was aman full of jokes an 
|Srown, father of Gruner Grown, whe 


istill lives near Prestonville. He 
kept the Trame hotel just below 
‘where the Nye hotel now stands. Hr 


)was the prince of landlords, and i’ | 


iwas sgid that the ta’le he and hi: 
rood wife set was wi ‘out parallel— 
‘he best in all the “‘ountry around. 


| his place during heated campaigns. 


He was a great poliician, and many ‘“‘tarter. 
a pole raising occurred in front of “ve their unpleasant 


He was one of the old school of Dem- 


locrats and was rocked in a sugar ‘et bitter os well 
| trough when he was 2 baby by a history. | | 

izot on the Maggie liarper above here | 
front of the hote) Capt. Humphrey asked lim where he|made. It so incensed the old _ resi- 


Democratic mother. 
The long porch in 


was the speakers’ stand on all ocea- Wanted to go. | 
tT remember once hearing a The captuin told the clerk to put nent to restore its old name, 


| sions. 
i speech by a man now prominent. 


iwho at that time was running for the 


legislature. 


was “Shall we have a free school Dave gone forever, . 
He opposed it one of the nicest little towns on the steqmboat above here, a little “off” 


system in Kentucky?” 


it and said that his father had “paid Ohio river, inhabited by a 


| ‘astle now stands. 


}o much tor one and nok enough for 


eeption to the rule. for she musi hive 


ilshe wis a rough little port, 
The campaign issue OUF eartoonist tells us,“them days|being a pretty tough place, and the 


he county, coming from where New 
There was only 
n Indian trail leading down the Ohio 
» Milton, which was the oldest town 
" the Ohio river at that time. How- 
‘er, this was long before the Nyes | 
vr Browns ¢2ume to the place, 
‘wse days the whiskey was pure wn | 
ood, and Mr. Nye always kept the 
est, but with all his preennt en 
une would take on a lecd thot wis | 


those towns lying between the Ken- 
tucky river and Louisville,. In after 
/years he retired to his farm between 
Carrollton and Ghent, where he re- 
sided until his death. His suecessor 
was A. W. Darling, who was the 


Prestonyille. I have quite a lot of 
data as to the merchants who did 
business there, which I reserve to be 
written later on. Prestonville in 
wo. In enses of that kind, when | Fine she ma Jefferson county, which 
hey got. too obstreporons, he brought ich = — me some ee 
Nei 3G. Heh Mahe wih Ser yo | Declaration of Independence, the 
ung-starter, Which he always kept | third President of the United States 
‘lose at hand. It was mo uncommon (Thomas Jefferson). The town was 
hing on Saturday to see citizens of named in honor of Col. Preston of 
his Commonweilth with their heotds Virginia, who owned all the land on 
fed up, and there are those tod cy ‘that side of the Kentucky river, Its 
vho bear the mark of the bune- ‘population in 1870 was 239. For a 
Of course all little towns Short time along in the ’80's the name 
MCMOTICS OF 
he past, and Prestonville is io ex- 


was changed to Wide Awake on ac- 
count of there being another postof- | 
fice in the State by the same name. | 
At the time there lived there a doctor | 
‘by the name of Mefford, and it was | 


through him that the change was 


as her sweet pes! 


When a drunkken vein 


He suid, “to ell.” \dents that they soon got the govern- | 
| Not | 
him off at Prestonvilie, At that time!}unlike many of the river towns along 
But as; the Ohio, it enjoyed the reputation of 


and today finds story is told of a man who got on a 


peomle with whiskey. The captain asked 


to edueate all his children,’ and he)! are, hospitable and generous to him where he wanted to go. He said 


thought “if a man was not able to do ® fault. 


as ity father did, he had no right to Se, and we are told that cach day 
|we grow wiser but weaker. 


He was overwhelm- 
this 


an education.” 
lingly defeated. From 


P. Ernst. I forget what office h 
was running for at the time. 


| 
short man. His wife was one 


business for 

Just a few doors below the Brown All goods were brought 
hotel lived Levi Spencer, one of the Ohio river in flatboats from Pitts- 
Wn’ |finest old gentlemen one could meet./purg. The pioneers of the interior of 
It was a great pleasure to be with|the State would come to Prestonville 
him. He was a heavy-set and verylover the first road ever built in this | 
of the section of the country, 


Generations have come and “to hell’, ‘Allright, my friend, we 
will land you at Prestonville.’ Time 


Next nas made wonderful changes and 


same| Week I will tell you more of this t-' when T have bronght this history up 
porch I heard a speech from Richard \He city. 


to 1871 I will tell you of the many 
Prestonville at one time did all the: | food people who lived there as. I 
many miles around; rated them, for I, too, onee lived 
down the |there, =. ‘We often hear that 
|nast history repeats itself. It surely! 
‘s doing so in that little city. Ihave 
ften said that at one time %t did| 

ore business than any town be- | 
It was the een Cincinnati and Louisville, 


'touder of the “Darling distillery in j 


jolliest women I ever met, always ‘road that was built from where New i ‘oday if has miny nice stores, hand- 
lew] of fun and with a ernie ou hee Castle now stands to the mouth of lling a general stock that stands sec- 
!*.ee at all times. She always called Kentucky river. In the earlier part | ond to none. Among them is the J, 
| Levi“Puddle Drek.” One day y ot my history I told you of the battle! ». Mattick establishment, on the. 


‘Tharp, Vachel Jackson, Dick M 
ealfe and many more whom I fail 
ell to memory. These were all o'r 


fashioned gentlemen of our count | 


jand did much for the welfare ¢ 
those who followed in their footste 
| in Sater years. The descendants : 
i these people still live round he 
;and there are quite a wt of the: 
\many of*whom I will speak of late 
an. All have made good 
“omen, 


"en 


Of the older men who were rer 

' Tents, I eall to mind Charles Er 
hears, who was a merchant the 

‘or years. He married 9 Miss Cor 

vie, and their descend‘ints are livir 

1 Carrollton today (1922), He w - 

Iways a very Moral Man in ever 

vay and a devoted member of th 

“hristian cliureh in Carrollton. Ke 
| “rdless of the fact that this chure 
| sme weeks arco celebrated the 
| iftieth anniverssry, I am today th 
West member of that church in C- 
wWion, for i united with if In 187 


“sation and ““‘harlie Brashears was | 
eacon, That was 53 years ago 
ae it’s not church history I a 
-eriting now, but will when I wrt. 
| ff our city. Capt. Robert Hampire’ 


are 


et her and she said, “Mr. Small, ofthe firebrands on this trail in 1797. © 


ive you seen anyilhing.of my : 
! furniture?” I said, “What furni- itil 1817, twenty years after this road 
re?” She answered, “Puddle / Was built. a 7 
nick, of course.” Those kind of hie were Ue earlier merchants whe 
one always appeal tp me, for I did business in Prestonville. Elijah 
»-e to see one bright and hippy, and Craig, who ran the line of boats up 
old couple were surely all of the Kentucky river had a warehouse 
They have descendants elie Oe the point. The flatboats from 
Littsburg would lind there and trans- 


4is 
Lit. 
“ay their old ‘home now, 


Another old pioneer was Augustus fer all freight for Lexington and 
Nye, who was the father of Stephen, Frankfort. The rivce was the only 
ohn and Dock. He was a fine old mode of transportation’ known in 


t which tire it had a chureh orgar | 


‘those days. Quite a lot of merchan- 
dise, however was brought through 


entleman, refined and above the av- 
rage in Intellect. It was 2 great 
‘cat to hear him tell of fhe olden|the country on horseback, 
mes in Kentucky. As nn early set- ‘my home an old German plate look- 


er I think he was in the class withing glass which I was told was 

l Il 
eorge Ringo, who was the grand- |brought from Pittsburg on horseback | 
ther of Lawrence Ringo, of the father of James 


this jin 1805 by 
‘ty. Mr. Nye died many years ago. |O'Neal. (I will tell of the O'Neal's | 
t the home of his son Stephen, who |jater.) The first merchant that I 
‘as running the brick hotel that have any account of in Prestonville 
ill stands. . lwas Henry Wise, who came here 
As I told you in an earlier sketch |fpom Virginia at an early date. Many | 
f Prestonville, if at one time dll lof his descendants are still in. the | 
‘ore business than any town in Our-/oounty, It was said that he did an 
oll county. It was at the terminus | mmeuse business with New Castle, 


ih. i 


I am unable to find out) jer and 
i 


I have in || 


corner opposite the ohl Nye Hotel. 


piece New Castle was not incorporated un- | [It is the oldest store in the city and 


was run many years ogo by Ira Coll- 
John Donaldson. Under 
the mannrement of Mr. Mattick, 


with his fair dealing with the peo-— 


te, it today is enjoying a large trade 
from all the surrounidng territory. 
Just at the foot of the bridge is a 
new store tun by Jerre Mattick, son 
of Joe Mattick. Jerre married i 
Carrollton girl, daughter of one of 
‘my crew on the Tommye K.—Jess 
‘Davis. They keep: general stock 
and are doing a nice business. They 
‘re both fine people and deserve the 
ratronage of the people. 

ID. EK. Miller rons quite a large 
‘ortablishment and makes a speeial- 
ty of grocerics, hardware and har- 
ness. He has lived in and around 
| here all his life and everyone 
i*nows Dud, as we call him, and he 
I's not forgotten by his friends when 
“here igs anything needed in his line. 

The nert general store is that of 

awrence 8. Wetherill. Memory 

akes me hack to the years that IT 


| 


| 
9a 


= 


lived tn that’ city @Wl Lawrence’ Way 
nly a child. TY have known brim’ all 
‘is life, and it's to such boys’ as he 
hat I love to point with pride, ‘an’ 
hold up as an example to all young 
“en. He was always a mora! 
oung man, and by his energy and 
“ood business qualities forged to the 


“vont. He, like many of us, was not 
‘orn with a silver spoon in his 
“outh. Born, as he was, of a par- 


nlage who lived well, and by the'r 
“onest toil, they instilled into him a 
‘reater inheritance than money 
‘uld possibly give. <A perfect wen- 
‘eman,today he is a self-made man 
0 far as worldly goods are concern- 
hd, and one who all young men can 
rell take as an example in life, He 
‘as a fine stock and a large trade, 
md he has merited it by his fair 
‘ealing with his fellowman, I 
eeply regret at this time that I 
lll be unable to tell you of the 
1any other people who lived in and 
round the town, such men as E.. 
Tall Smith, Martin V. Hunt, wm.) 
Jigan and many othegg who I fail 
Oo call to mind just now. -I will | 
vosKI bly spouk of them when I go. 
ver the county again to write the 
Mogxraphy of the many I have so far 
“ft out of this history. 

John Nye, who was a brother of, 
Stephen Nye, ran the frame hotel. 
that stood at the head of the ferry 
roud, for many years. He Iefi 
Prestonville years ago, and went to 
Oklahoma. I know nothing of 
them since they left. After him the 
rouse was run by Hensley Humph- 
rey, brother of Bob and Dave. Just 
how long he stayed there I fail to 
remember. “Hense,” as we caliec 
him, was a fine old gentleman, and! 
‘ope whe was the embotirent o'| 
honor and inteegrity. He loved 
ood joke. and could tell them. On 
tnstanee in his life comes to My 
memory - One summer afternos | 
when Prestonville was swelterig¢ jr | 


heat, Joe Grooms came into the*ba~ 


room with his banjo, took a drin! 
|and went out on the back porch over 
‘looking the Kentucky river, an. 
‘started to eca-plunk, ca-plunk, o- 
\the banjo. Soon Red Haws cam 
‘along with his fiddle, He too, too! 
'a drink and seated himself in th- 
lbarroom and commenced playin 
‘The Eighth of January” in memor 
‘of the battle of New Orleans. 1 
‘fact, that was the only tune he cou! 
‘play. Allie Packham was out o 
ithe front porch and he cespied a fe 
low coming up Madison street with - 
Seottish bagpipe. Allie seated h*™ 
laine he began the wheezing or 
highland fling of some sort, A 
three musicians were going at tl 
same time. Hense was behind th 
bar, He listened for awhile an 
finally said, “Fnough of a thing i 
enough. I'll go out on the pore’ 
and throw that nigger in the river.” 
iHe suited the action to the words 
He upended Joe, came back in ane 
kicked Red Haws out the front door 
the bagpipe man saw the commotior 
jand took out down the road wit! 
‘Hense in hot pursuit, throwing 
boulders at him. Hense said, “On 
wan playing at a time was enough 
and two might be tolerated; bn 
when that d—— thing that Scotch. 


| business in Prestonvillc began to fall 


‘the trade in the 
taken from Prestoynville he turned hig 


“Sean was playing started up, it wae 
_ too much for any man.” 
Prestonville at one time .was the) 
best fishirig point on. the Ohio river | | sxite. of the Langs and Siersdorfers, 
‘tend thers aires many lived _ therr| | for the ancestors of those whg 
who +followed fishing. Among them | here now, came ‘to Carrollton’: 
was John Williams, grandfather o° . early date, and did Much toward 
the Williams boys who live hare upbuilding of our littie city. 
now; Toby Saulsberry, Jack Hollo- Veto part of 1840 George 
way, Robert McDole and Lib Mc- who at the time was living in Madi- 
b J 
Dole. <At that time there were no! 
fish and game laws: you could fish | 
1 ‘ Th fisl 
zee Sap sgh a cae ae a ee | better evidence to prove that he was 
thea tt cane7ti aetna pide soni i master mechanic than to loék at} 
y ‘those walls that are standing 
take their seines and lay them acro*s | 
the mouth of Little Kentuck,. twe 


~~ Lowould consider the” 


build the lock walls, he being 
‘stonemason by trade. We 


they were built 82 years ago. 


| history of! 
Gargollton incomplete was I not to 


In the 
Lang, 


miles below town, and when 


the | 


ithe way of explanation I will say in- 


9b 


Sophia Rodenback. 
sons, Willinin and John. 


Which he removed to 
Where he is at this writing. 


est friends, 


‘The¥” fad twot 
‘John died 
While quite young, and William lived 
here until his mother's death, after | 
‘Cincinnati, | 
Matt 
for many years was one of my clos- 
He lived near me, and | 
'Many has been the time, in the later | 
son, Ind., cnme to Lock No. 1'to help| years of his life, that he would re- | 
a, count the morning he left his mother | 
nem! noj in the old country, and to hear him | 


| tell it would give to us a faint Idea | 
of what these people suffered who | 


today | left their native land and the scenes 
, (1922), and are as perfect as when! of their childhood to come to Amer- 
By | ica to ‘help buijd one of the rreaten| 


nations on efth. 


.When he came from the Locks hi, 
| brought quite a lot of his old favorita. 
| hands with him; many of them lived: 
|the remainder of their lives 


‘Steamboats were plying up the river’ 
as far as Hickman, 
Kentucky Central R. R: was 


river fell they would dip up all the, He was a ood | 


fish they wanted, and would = ship 
them to Cincinnati and Louisville. 
It was no uncommon sight to sce a ™me of Long, for but few ever call- 
catfish weighing 80 or 90 pounds ©@ them Lang. It was said that 
that one of them had caught. Toby George Lang walked from Madison | rest in peace. . 7 
Seulsberry was a native-born Balti- © his work for.quite a while, | He’ Matt Siersdorfer and his sister | 
‘morean, and he loved his oysters afterwards moved his family to the were twins, She married a Mr, Bie- 
ar Darling’s old “best”. It was he Lock, consisting, 18 far as Iam able son and had three of four children, 

who originated the saying “too much to find out, of one son, John, and two She died several years ago, and her 
for one an dnot enough for two.” daughters. QOne‘of the girls married children have long since left here. 
These were all good old-fashioned Michael Siersdorfer, and the other Her only son, Michael Bieson, lives 
men who earned their bread by the sister died while the Lock was under in Indianapolis, 


writing of the Kang family, many 
will remember them better by the 


, man, ever ready to do you a favor, 
and lived an honorable and upright 
life, and died in the faith of his 
church, which he: loved, May he 


sweat of their brow. Often has construction. She was buried on Michael Siersdorfer married Mise | 
John Williams told me how he the hill above the Lock. In after Lang, and from this union there | 
caught a log chain and anvil floating YO®™S every effort was Wade to lo- were born five children, four boys 

eate the graye, but to no avail, and gnd one girl—George, Nicholas, 


in the river. There came a heavy 
run-out in the Kentucky river, an 
there was a great deal of drift 
afloat. He saw a nice log which he 


Louis and John, bui.I have. forgotten 
the sister's name. Michael after 
coming here, commenced the shoe 


q her body is still resting in a grave 
that is lost to her many friends here, 
but there is One Who knows and 


towed ashore. When the river fel] Who will guard her fast resting business on Second street. At that 
he found the chain and anvil fasten- Place until the end. time (1858) the greater part of the 
John Lang came to Carrollton; business done here was down in that 


I am sorry that I can not 
ve heard Many years ago, and followed the) 


trade of stone-cutter, working in the| 
works of the Harrison Bros., and 
afterwards with Hugh, Karins and 


ed to it. 
tell the many stories as I ha 
them from these old pioneer river- 
‘men, but space forbids. I will in 
ithe future tell some of them in my 


“Comments. I write the above t R. J. Wilson. He built many found- 
pay tribute to the memory of a ations here, and it was said of him 


that the carpenter needed no level| 
ork after him. He was a fine 
workman, 

Upon the banks of a_ beautifrl 
that winds its way along the 


part of the city. He afterwards 
moved to the frame house just back 
of the Baptist church on Fourth 
street. Just how long he did busi- 
ness there I am unable to tell. 
Between 1865 and 1874 he and Matt 
ran’ the brewery, which is. now 
Cameron’s mill. After leaving the 
brewery, he started in the shoe busi- 
ness again, on. Main street, between 
| Third and Fourth, He was living 
Ireneh border, and near to the dite) there at the time of his death, which 
city or Dusseldorf, in Germany, was by accident, He started to the 


stands to this day an old stone house loity”. and as ho stepped oti the host 
that was the home of the ancestors he iniscaleulated tlie distance in the 
of the Siersdorfers. On a beautiful oooy jina was drowned. He was an 
‘spring morning in the year 1850, at industrious man, and one whom ev-: 
this home could be seen a fond old | ogy liked. He was honorable! 
mother as she gathered into her), a1 nis dealings with his fellow-| 
Arne her pas pig abn aeiereare wen. He Jeft but a small amount! 
Oe ee ay lee bis wife dud children, who contin- 
the last kiss upon their fair brows 


‘these fishermen, for long since hay 
‘they all gone. to their eternal rest, 
‘and they were all friends of mine. 


wc. However, along in the '60's 


off, from the fact that towns were 
being built all through the State. 


In the *40’s the 
built 
from Covington to Lexington. After 
interior had been 


attention to the distilling, business 


and did a large business until he uct the -business, and in 1891 -his 
‘ctired s “j i 20's ‘] E rer : this earth, _ es ae 

CREE Soe eS ae Ute /Lear eae Ane pang hee rs oe ae wock iboys razed the eld hotel building 
sold the plant to what was as th “we rg a ce old eer they \that stood on the corner of Main and | 
Whiskey Trust. His name waj, 5C8rce, dather g pon Court Streets, and erected the pres- 


' had heard glowing stories of the fair | 
land across the Western Ocean—a 
land under the folds of whose flag 


“Old: 
al 


known all over this country; 
Darling’? was sold everywhere. 


ent building, where they did busi- 
Iness until 1920, at which time there 


great was the demand for that brand - ies, Gamaar * witb,  tenedon ne but two of the boys living. 
that the Trust paid him quite a sun .- sti owl : 7 eo a ee Michael George had married Miss Anna 
to retain his name and old brand siege i Sakae a : : iGrasmick, and had one child, a 


and Mathias Siersdorfer, and their 
sister Mary. They set out from the 
land of their birth on a sailing ves- 
sel, and for six long wecks they bat- 
tled the storms of the mighty deep. | 

Their ship at last came to anchor 


daughter, who is still living at the 
home where he left them some 28 or 
a0) years ago. Nicholas died after 
George, and was never married. 
John has been married for several] 


her 
Amongethem were the Hobart’s, M 


|lone’s, Bergin’s, O’Brian’s and man =e : years, but has left Carr The 
destin | in the harbor of New Orleans: The | : Carrollton. The 
othersthat I fail to call to mind now. i ..... Only one of them left here now is 
ngewe ese three made their way up the Missis- | ; ; | ; 
He always saw that his old frien ‘Louis .M., who married na Miss 
ant aeauk ait a th RR and Ohio to Madison, where eae eC i ‘Ther 
ad work, and plenty aroun e they were met by two Erithices wh 2, o incinnati. There is no 


for he was generous:to a fault. No {had come to America gome year rq) te man ever did business in -Car- 


AD ever lived here 4v]ap= did: ore \previous. They were Nicholas -anc rollton who deserves more prise 
forthe _poowithansdid? he Dagling.. | Lewis. Michael and Mathias (0 than do theSiersdorfer brothers, for 
Matt, fis he was ealled) came to. Caz they are in truth self-made men, 


. Matt. married \Mis jcommencing as they did with but. lit- 


rollten in 1558 
= He- capital. But, iby ‘honest st methods | 


FERRY BUSINESS IN FAMILY 106 | <P ANOENT SORES “ARROLTON | (0 


S| M. E. SMALL | | 
mories of the Past | T Oa 


YEARS, SOLD 10 GARROLLTON MAN 2°" 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL, 1868 | Me 
| The Signs of the Ti pli-) : 

After having been in the possession | € sighs 0 @ Times, & pubu- _ | | : 
of the Ash family for 106 consecutive! cation printed here in this year, | In writing, and reproducing the BY M. E. SMALL 
years the Lamb-Carrollton ferry was| moved to Warsaw April 29, 1869. |following article, I am fully aware? |, ot) as given at the home | 
sold last Thursday by Leon Ash to| Thomas Wright was the editor. that I am treading on Bagi eae of John Gaunt and — in ote) 
: . | i romiseé when . n ednesday, 
S. Davis Hughes ,of Carrollton, for I will give a few of the many [Bround, but I p Pivassa tee - M. ee oF eae and 
$15,000. Possession w eiven Fri-| ; ” . commenced writing Ancient His | anuary ’ ob . 

OSS CSE10U a5 5 ipems taken from the River Cal- : : f Carrollton I would be affair, one perfect in ali its ap- 
day morning. Mr, Ash and his uncle,) jon more to show what the river ory =o , | 


I will admite pointments. The supper was pre- 
Oliver, will continue to operate the! 4.,qa was in the days of steam- truthful. However, w MIU’ pared by Glass & Co., of Madison. 
|boat for a few weeks until the new) ; . ts when the Kentucky river I am not exactly like Geo. Was: | Aer. prvi bir ey reli cane 
\ . Mab =! Bere rau 1 F , PT ; p ests’ : Tlie 
owner can employ a piolet-engineer.| ington, He couldn't teil a lie, but |jing ‘gu by 
The Ash ferry was started in 1816) 


waa the great thoroughfare ray can, and won't. The article that We haven't space for a list of the) 
by George Ash, grand-father of the, 


i entlemen present, but many of 
Central Kentucky. - II herein produce was enacted on | fre. Downs’ friends in ¢own as well, 
later owner. When a child George | | The Wren went up last Sunday January 1, 1880, just fifty years,;as some from the county were 


ae : ocak | a4 \ ladi ho ‘were 
Ash was captured by Indians in the | with a full load of merchandise. lago, and I don’t suppose that Prontly jn eee aAony abe = 


latter part of the seventeen hundreds,/; The Blue Wing and Gen. Buel there was one of the guests there follows: Addie Corn, white alba- 


during a massacre in Nelson county,/' are the regular Sunday packets ‘who was not over 20 eed ne chee ge, Radovic flowers, 
Kentucky. His life was spared owing |ifrom this point to Cincinnati. | The grandest event shi one first | pear eo rose pink pry Ay and lace, | 
to the: intervention Of the chief and|| .. steamer Dove No. 2 brought ‘2ay of 1880, however, was the leap diamonds; Maggie Vallandingham, 


ie was brought to what is now Switz- 
erland county, Ind., which was the’ 
home of the Indians and he was look- 
ed upon by the chief almost as a son. 

In his teens Ash became a leader 


out 75 hhds, of tobacco, 50 bags (Year party held at Miss Alice |DiBCK laws | over 


cotton yarn, 3 bales of hemp, gg | Scott 5 at night. The young ladles | «, grain silk, jet trimmings, 
bags wheat, 1 reaping machine, 15 /f0r the time being and in exercise en a Docs Sue Wise, 
| ; {of their privilege this year select- ladies’ cloth, ashes Tose, 
ia cag ne eager eer es a re of their choice, ex- tTimmings, brilliants; Loulou Gex, 
among the younger Indians. In gers. Took — on her last trip 300/"" ; i | i pn samnet and ecru silk, cream ace, 
hunts he always killed the most! OPIS. of whiskey, 20,00 Ibs, of ship- Cept In One OF Uwo Cab, nee: eee ee gear splat elec- 
l pets : ..| Stuff. She extended her trip four the gentlemen refused to surren-! tric blue plush with point lace, 
igame; in bravery none in the’ tribe ; | ; d the right cf choosing. Many| arls: Sue Kirkpatrick, white al- 
is a te _.| miles further up the river than/@eT © 5 all , hae feat rim: v- 
surpassed him. But he did not love! , | a Hae d company long be-; 22'TOss, feather trimmings, 
‘the life. He remembered his. parents any boat had for five years pre-|2a@@ Procilie P >. ‘front, rubies and diamonds; Sallie 
‘as in a dream and had a faint recot-| “10S, being four miles above Hick- fore the party, while some wall-\Goslee, black satin, steel trim- 
. | man, mouth of Canoe creek. 39) ed until the last moment before mings and natural white lilies; Tda 
| leetion of the massacre. Consequent- | nae : sending out their cards. The ca- Booker, black lace over cream su- 
'ly he refused to take part in any out- arges of coal came out on the| lor filled with rah, low neck, filled with cream | 
Ne cha acainad whit peaple _ last rise. Eight boats loaded with |Pacious PARlotS were: ane lace and flowers, sapphire; Nannie | 
| ‘The chief, growing old, called him |Pigiron went over the dam at Lock beauty and gallantry and under'Goslee, elephant’s breath, plush) 
, ein ‘ No. 1 last Saturday, (August 26, the influence of brilliant chande-;and satin, pearls, and Wareschal| 
jinto his tent one day and gave him : : J iers Soul stirring music and the| Neil roses; Lucy Tandy, black Hen- 
‘his liberty. He imparted to him all 1868). Coal, iron and logs in those |*’**. * al a th Henrietta cloth, jet. Maggie Tandy, 
[the details of the massacre in which | 24S were floated down with the glamour of elegant dress, the/ruby silk, old lace, diamonds; Ella | 
) his parents were slain, In atonement current, there was no tow boats bee aera oe ? re a eee ae ee a 
; Jin t Sere: , iryland. was her a e| han ted ‘point, ds; Ida | 
‘for this, and in recognition of his! / those days, and it was long a a at Stanaves eh oliteness | North, black broadcloth, steel and | 
prowess the chief gave Ash all of! Pefore the State turned the river VStY WU renee tte ’ jet trimmings, oxidized silver; Em-_| 
the land between Indian creek ana! Over to the Government and they courtesy and gracefulness were ma Masterson, black plush with | 
_i had nothing but the old State surpassed. The following persons rose-point front, turquois; Mrs. e| 
; were present: A. Wise, black broadcloth, 
epee Mrs. Wm. Whitehead, 


\ Indian Kentucky creek, extending locks and dams, and they were 
| from the Ohio river four miles back, | frightfully out of repair. Such. Prudie Scott and J. W. Coburn, 
as his hunting grounds. lerafts had to wait for a rise in Anna Browinski and J. M. Gaunt, 


| When the Indians sold this terri- | the river. The Blue Wine from,24a Stratton and G. S. Dean, Jen-| ast 

ee ms sinbiclamersaty they Madison to Cincinnati fad on|nie Houghton and O. W. Geler, ar ol gedlde ON econ as | 

OREOG ie sens: ae tee ‘board 3 hhds. of tobacco, 6 boxes|Katie Graves and J. T. Fisher, | years. 

iaiplgiheel purchased 300 acres of the ' .. 6 2400 feet lumber, 70 head! Bettie Craig and J. T. Winslow,| Born to Joseph Robertson and 

Jand and the deed for it was signed || sheep, 95 head hogs, 5 head cat-| Hattie Foster and Will Whitehead, |wife a daughter (date not given); | 

[by President Madison on sheep skin. ,\+16 1g pbls, hides, 1 horse, 300 bags|Mai Righton and D. N. Mason, /ame, Mary Lyter. She is a lute 
In 1816 George Ash was granted a) corn, #5 bags of wheat, 8 pags! Lizzie Powell and R. W. Cochran, ' ; 


‘ difference. She is already engaged . 
license to operate a ferry between) |. aries, 148 bales hay, 14 bbls, Nettie Darling and H. M. Foster, |to the writer of this article. So 


|\Lamb and Carrollton. His first boat, ||... 43 bbls. iron, 33 bbls, sun- Nannie Darling and C. H. Lewis,)you young Lochinvars need not 


Henrietta cloth, jett. 
It was after the turn of the night | 
when the delighted guests took 


‘land in fact each of his boats for a/| : : — _| Worry. However, the engagement 
number of years, was a dug out op-| dries and 21 boxes same. . hecarel siaksconiseaystoeales sia uel i\has & proviso. If she can’t possibly 
| daraks. | ian Winslow and A. B. Donaldson, qq any better, we have a fond 


erated by hand oars. In time the poe Gen, Simon B. Buckner at this \canie Mead and G. G, Bailey, Nina hope ¢hat she ‘will succeed. 
out gave way to horse-tread power | time was living In New Orleans, Houghton and J. H. Floore. Sallie| Miss Anna Wightman, who for- 
boats, three of these being used for|!May, 1868, but he alwas claimed p04. and W. B. Winslow. Jr, Merly_Hved here, was married to 
a long-term of years. Following the/|Louisville as his home. He closed ; 7 wim. Bradford, of Florence, Boone 
fr ss th SS anored Katie Bell and R. J. Howe, Laura county. They were here guests ot 
yhorse-tread boats a steam tug was; his business up there an Houghton and J. T. Lewis, Maggie Miss Annie Browinski February 2, 
used to push a flat. When this boat/|his family back and at once 4S-/q.jJJi5n and A. S. Browinski. Sal- |1889- 
Was worn out another steam tug was||sumed his duties in the editorial |. — ’ A dance will be given at the 
| ievitle Gowri lie Collins and L. X. Taylor, Allie | ,47 Tuesday, February 4, 1889 
purchased. The tugs abet Juiegenael rooms of the Louisville Courier. potten and J. J. Collins, Sallie Joo Fr Dick Fells Heny 
by the sci ferryboat “‘Minnie”,and| me Kentucky Navigation Co. Goslee and J. E. Geier, Nannie ‘Schenck and Joe Strawb are the 
in later years three gasoline propell- | Ihave let out two contracts for Goslee and J. T. Fisher, Lyda_Co- }committee. “ey iyi 
ed boats have been used. : , | Married in Carrollton February® 
C: es oa aha locks and dams on the Kentucky burn and J. T. Darling, Mollie '4 1889, by the Rev, C. J. Nugent, 
PN hp tire operated ue terry US river, that will complete slack wa~- Giltner and R. B, Dean, Sue Brow- |Miss Laura’ Nevill to C. R. Fewell, 
oie Cea ee BOR oe | iter navigation to Hickman. inski and Mrs. LeCleve were with both of Henry county. 
erated it for 45 years until his death ; aati and Mre. i A. Gallion | Misses Lula Gex and Ida North, 
less than four years ago, since which The Blue Wing had @ pleasant O or the: ce two of Ghent’s handsome young 
time it has been operated by Leon party on hoard May 20, 1868, last. ut of the fifty-four who tadies, have been spending the 


| , | _ gathered there that night, I can |week at R. L. Bond’s. 
Ash ‘Sautrday, from Patriot, Ind., go- 5 : hee 
' ) 7 ft are alive tods M. ollie Donaldson returned 
During the 106 years the Ash jing up the Kentucky river to see sount fifteen who are alive today. | yesterday (Sunday. 'Februa J. 


family has owned the ferry they have |Coonskin and Lockport. Let this be a requiem for those |igg9) from a week’s pleasant visit 
not’ suffered the loss of a single life Married on the 28 day of May, who have gone and sweet memory to Miss Delia Davis near Dallas- 
nor has an ‘animal ever been crippled. |1968, by the Rev. William Hale, (or these who live. ~ | burg. 

‘Mr. Jessie M. Darrah to Miss fe 

Adela F. Campbell. | 


. Miss Jane Meticalf died at Nich- 
olasville in January, 1890. She was 
an old resident of Carrollton, and 
a friend of Judge Masters®: and 


: am | family. 
Memories now arise like stars be- Ghent 
T will tell vou. of a leap year 


fore me, i? | 
Though long, long night of years | arty given in. Ghent at the Ma- 
conic and Good Templars hall on 


‘Some are bright with heavenly | 
‘the night of January 15. 1880, 53 


| radiance, 
| iVears ago..It will be impossible for 


Memories of the Past 


By M. E. SMALL 


And others shine out through 
,;me to give you all the. particulars 


tears. 
|Past griefs are perished and over. | tor snace forbids. I will just con- 
Past joys have vanished and / fine myself to the guests who were 


in attendance that night. If there 
‘Is any old maids in the lot. I will 
; be sorry and herein,beg their par- 
_ An entertainment was given at; don. As it was a leap year party 
the Catholic school house Febru-| the ladies chose their own part- 
ary 7, 1880. The table at which |Ners. The following was ovresent: 
‘Misses Annie Seppenfield and Car-||' 
rie Grobmier presided was perhaps |; Tandy. Alberta Wise, H. M. 
the most popular stand C. 


ed; 
Past loves are fled and forgotten, 
Past hopes have been laid aside. | 


Fro- 
in the | Man, Tenie Tandy; W. 
house. Their receipts was $102. aoe Barbee; T. M. Scott, Sallie 

On Thursday evening, February, >2¥der; V. T. Craig, Lenora Baker; 


12, 1880, Miss Lucy Tompkins, of | 220. F- 


Joe Craig, Carrie Sarlls, Cc. 8. 


Unser, 


Ford, Mary Tandy: J. R. 


Ghent, was married in Vevay to. 
Wim. Ross, of Madison. 

On Sunday morning, February | 
15, 1880, ab 9 o'clock the bright, ; 
pure spirit of Miss Bugenie Berg | 


Ramey, Katie Dalmazzo: W. H. 
Tandy, Mrs. Corbin: R. Sarlls, Lau- 
ra Craig; Perry Loring, Nannie 
Orr; Albert Shaw, Lizzie Howard: 
S. G. Williams, Fannie Howard: 
Geo. Montgomery, Kate Ellis: Joe 


took its flight, and was wafted in- 
to the great unknown. 
J. A. Donaldson leaves with us) lis, Hallie Howard; Willard Grif- 


| Hawkins, Julia Bourne: Vernon El- 


4 


birth and as she too had long been wid- Years rolled by, and again ; we draw. 
owed, longed to return to her native the picture of another little girl, in 
country, for there she had relatives. whose veins flows the blood of Ruth-in 
She told Ruth of her expected return. g]) jts purity. Wesee her too, as she 
} Ruth clung to her neck and begged to wended her weary way to the little city 
| go with her: ‘‘Whither thou goest. I of Bethlehem that she might register 
| will go; and where thon lodgest, I will as of the house of David, and her name 
lodge; thy people shall be my people, was Mary—blessed Mary. They found 
| and thy God my God; where thou diest that the Inn was too full to accommo- 
| will 1 die, and there will I be buried; gate them, and had to take shelter for 
| the Lord do so to me, and more also, if the night in the khan among the horses | 
| aught but death part thee and me,’’ _ and cattle, and in a manger that night | 
| Pardon me when we here leave my! Christ was born ‘ 
story and tell you why we love that) And now, mothers, my story, crudely 
sweet little Biblical story of Ruth. My) told, is ended. If I have offended your | 
name is Mahlon, and I will tell you how) conscience in this I humbly beg your! 
it happened to be so. When I was born! pardon. But listen, oh mothers, for 
|my father was so elated over my being} God has long since spoken: Save your 
'a boy that he took down the old family) ehild.. M. E. Smact. | 
Bible to finda suitable name for me. ae 
|He opened the book to the first chapter! 
of Ruth, and there he read of the two 
sons of Naomi, Mahlon and Chilion, andl 
named me Mahlon. I never have liked 
the name, but I have always been thank- 
ful that he did not open to the chapter 
about Balaam and his ass, for if he had 
he would have named me after one or 


————— 


10b 


the names of Addie Corn, Maggie | 
Houghton, Mollie Donaldson, Hes- | 
(ter Stephens, Willie Gullion, Geo- | 
Lewis and Willie Moorman, pwpils | 
in the common department of the | 
seminary at last session, as being | 
‘worthy of honorable mention for | 
neatness of their copy books, | 
which were left with him for ex- 
amination. 

John Wesley Meek, while at- 
temtping to land a saw log the 
jother day, fell head foremost into 
the river, and Wesley is all the | 
time having rheumatism and “sich | 
|like,” too. (Heeken.. take notice). 

P. QO. Turpin sold the.farm near 


ough, Rosa Williams; 


Tith, Kate Pinkerton: J. B. Lind- 
say, Amanda Froman: G. L. How- | 
ard, Dora Griffith; John Lester, | 
florence O’Neal; Edwin Southard, | 
Mattie Griffith; H. D. Oakley, 
Miss Grissard; C. A. Wise, Mattie 
Owen; T. D. Salyers, Maria Hill; 
Gran G. Bailey, Eva Frank: Byron 
Philips, Eunice Phillips; Albert S. | 
Tandy, Carrie Lester; W. T. Se-| 
bree, Sparta Gaines: James Harts- 
John T. 
Nash, Hattie Gaines: Wm. Penn 


the other of them. But to go back to 
my story. | 
The little sandal-footed Moabitess 


-of Moab by the side of Naomi, on her 
way to be a stranger in a strange land. | 
In those days they did not have auto- | 
mobiles like we have now. There was 
no young man to call at the home of 
Ruth and take her to Bethlehem, ed 


Lulie’ Owens: Lewis Sanders, Nan- there ihe where she “was going; none 
nie McCann; Mort Craig, Mary. to call for her in the gloaming that she 
Sarlls; D. P. Lowry, Jessie Bridges:! might enjoy the beautiful moonlight and 


G, Parner, Ernestus Southard: watch it climb to the zenith and then 


7 


trudged her weary way over the plains | - 


town (now Butler Memorial) to H. 
J. Whitehead, getting for same 
Whitehead’s High street home— 
the Dr. Clayton place—and $6,000 
to boot. 


visiting her daughter, Mrs. John 
‘Howe, Jr. She was on the steamer 
|U. S. States when it collided with 
jthe America at Warsaw. 

Miss Sallie Colins is visiting her 
Sister, Mrs, John 8S. Gaunt, and will 
esa some time—February 21, 
) Misses Jennie Castleman and 
{SaHie Crouch, of Gallatin county, 
are Visiting Miss Carrie Geier, who 
has just returned home. (1880). 
Mr. and Mrs. John S. Gaunt at- 
‘fended the marriage of Miss Glass- 
cock and Mr, Penn, both of Trim- 
ble county. . 

Married—At the residence of 
Aquilla Coghill February 11, 1880, 
Miss Naney C. Coghijt to John 
Prather, both of Carroll county. 

At the residence of W. V. Adams 
on February 12, 1880, by Rev. Levi 
Short, Miss Irene Anderson to 
[Lewis Eaves, both of Carroll coun- 


: 
| 


At the residence of Capt. Ben 
Freeman in Prestonville February 
10, 1880, by Rev. E. Kirtley, Miss 
Maggie Hatcher to Joshua Charl 
Webster, both of Carroll. 

At the residence of William Mor- | 
ley in Carrollton Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 17, 1880, by J. C’ Minor ,of the| 
Methodist church, Miss Annie E| 
‘Morley to Robert T. Williams, bot! 
of* Carrollton. 

Married at the Catholic church) 


in Carrollton by the Rev. Father. 
Schmidt Tuesday. January 27, 
1880, Miss Jane Mathews ne) 


Themas J. Adler, both of Carroll- 
ton. 

At the residence of the bride in 
Prestonville January 97. 1880. by_ 
the Rev. J. C. Minor. Miss Annie 
H. Carlisle to Richard Metealfe, 
both if Prestonville. « eit 


THR Ge tae 


©S | taught in her childhood 


Naomi, but soon Mahlon died and made 
her a widow. Naomi was ajgewess by 
ia \ aes ‘ : ; 


Geo. S. Dean, Miss Gaines. 


_ASI write this tonight I am won- 
dering how many of the happy 
souls that were at that party are 
alive today—T1 in 


i'who have lone since passed away, 
and to those who live I truly hope 
it will only be a pleasant remin- 
ider of the past. Let it not erucify 
jafresh with you sorrows of long| 
‘ago. Keep. this, as I have done 
that in years to come, may han 
it down to generations yet un 
born. 

I have Carroll county, week b 
eee since 1868, 65 years ago, an 
my ambition now is (that I 2 
old) ta reproduce all I can of i 
|in this “My Memories of the Past.’ 


Small—His Colyum 


Over two.thousand years ago there 
dwelt in the land of Moab a liitle girl, 
and her name was Ruth. Her mother 
raised her as pure and spotless as an 
angel, for in those days they had no 
picture showa like they have now. | 
| Her mother never took her to see such 
plays as ‘Tess of the Storm Country"’ | 
and many others like it. She was never 
the perfidy of'| 
man and his false love as picture shows | 
teach it to your child toda 
learned the art of falling into the arms| 
of her lover, there risking in her inno- 
cence the brightest jewel woman wears 
through life’s little span, and at last’ 
awakens and finds the silver cord has| 
been loosed and the pitcher has been 
broken at the well. Speak again, Oh | 
God, to those mothers, for I fear they’ 
have not heard. Ruth grew to woman- 
hood and married Mahlon the son of 


( all. Let this be|° | , 
Mrs. Hopkins, of Cincinnati, is | Tequiem to the memory of those/d0 today,» Speak again, oh God, for ] 


sink to the horizon. No, there were no 
automobiles then, and even if there had 
been I am sure Naomi would never have | 
consented to let her go, as some mothers 


fear some mothers have not heard. 
Weary and footsore we see our little 
Moabitess as she arrives in the little 
city of Bethlehem, for they came there | 
in the beginning of the barley harvest, 
Naomi had a wealthy kinsman of the 
house of Elimelech, her husband, and 
his name was Boaz. Ruth said unto 
Naomi, let me go into the field and 
glean the grain, And Naomi said unto 
her, go, my daughter, and it chanced 
that she gleaned in the fields of Boaz. 
Soon Boaz took notice of her and said 
unto his men, give her all her glean- 
ings. Naomi commanded Ruth to put . 
on her raiment and go and lay the night 
long at Boaz’s feet. In those days it | 
did not take our little girllong to per- | 


form her toiletthat she might goto Boaz, | 


for Ruth, unlike our daughters of to- 
diy, had no high-heeled shoes, and no- 
silk stockings with gaudy ribbons. She | 
had no slashed skirts, no bodice cut 
low in the back and lower in the front: 
her dresses were not up to her knees 
or so tight she could not sit down, for 


y. Shenever she was too modest to try to show her 


form, She had been raised better, and | 
a peekaboo shirtwaist was unknown to. 
her. Speak again, oh God, for I fear 
mothers have not heard. But in her 
plainness, after lying all night at the 


feet of Boaz, she found favor in his 
sight, and our little girl from the land 
;of Moab became the wife of Boaz, and 
she bore unto her husband a son and 
his name was Obed. 
Jesse, and Jesse begat David, from | 
whose house Christ should be born. 


And Obed begat 


Marriages, | pT ~ Seldon Saxven to Sarah Lewellyn James M. Ragsdale cto susannat: 
Wm, Anderson to Emaline Dris, | January 4, 1845. Wiley, January 21, 1850. | James Thompson to Ann D, aot. | 
U, Apri] 9, 1846. Lyman Warren to Eddy Williams. | Chas. Armstrong to Evira Lowery| November 15, 1849, a 
O. ‘Tl’. Brasheres to Sarah J. Craig. || April 18, 1844. June 21, 1850. Wm. G. Bowling to Mary ole 
wust 14, 1546, , Elias Martin ‘to Sarah Martin John Bailey to Paulina Lowery || November 6, 1849. 
David M. Seott to Emfine Garrott March 12. 1845, ° Tune °0, 1850. | Sammel Srillnan to Isibel Wit 
ptember 5, 1846, Joseph Mitchell to Matilda How- Nohie G, Walters: to Naney J / iams, December 31, 1849, lla 
ircorge Crawford to Maperva Gared-) ard, March 23, 1848. Laeabs, June 29, 1850. | John Brown to Mary Ann (wens. 
rt. December 16. 1846, Smith Webster to Eliza Ann Weh John Wy. Ford to Martha Tan ly | January 1, 1851. 
Thos. Magrnder to BE. T, Barrett.) ster, March 21, 1847. | June 21, 1850, | Wm W. Dniley to Marey © 


4 . f et 
Aaron Lowery to <Arnes Crow 


1 July 7, 1848. 


mury 21, 1846, 


Francis Rowlet to Lucinda Henry. June 21, 1550, 


+ 


Scott Tandy to Nannie C. Tandy, 


Banks, December If, 185. 
Moses Spicer to Martha J. Stat 


itoher 9, 1846. Merritt Cull to Sophrona Stafford | William Chadwell to Fannie Lahw | ford, January 14, 1852. 

Thos, Bishop to Dolley ——.] Aucnst 7, 1845. June 21, 1850. | | John D. Baker to Martha J. White- | 
‘ptember 50, 1846, James Pryor to Caroline Buttler | William §. Peak to Martha Jack.| Ded, February 29. 1851. 

W. 1. Ferris to Polley Ramey | January 18, 1846. Inan, December 4, 1849, ‘eo. W. Haxter to Frances A. 
¢tober 15, 1546, | Edear Knowles to Lidia Ann Sup- | Wm. O'Neal th Emma pantie! Jackson, Octuber 22, 1850. | 
(, T. McKibbing to Ann, M. Col- | lee, April 11, 1546, November 18. 1849. J Issy Lions te Aqus Barnum, Mare] 
rd, March 10, 1844. John Fdwards to Susanna Adams Harvey Johns to: Hise aaa 10, 1551, 

James Shepherd to Eliza J. Waller /Jannary 21. 1847. ‘ Gravens, October 15, 1849. : Minor Hudson to Mary Stewa it. 
iateh 28, 1844. _ | Isae Anderson to lla Vance, scat Woahtausen Graham to Vlisabeth September 25, 1850, | 
Kiebert KH. Purner to Emety Stout crnary &, IS47. . ‘Lyon, July 1 5. 1850, ro | Williams © Adams — to Manervir 

pril 11, iS46. John Cooper to Lavina Dunn, Jan ener heen to Nancy Wright | Stewart, September 25, 1850. 
Rebt. Darling to Mary KE. Giltnesr,| uary 11, 1848. ; July 26, 1850. Wiliam Humphrey to Mary Chap- | 


eptember 2+, 154-4, ; 
Levi Scott to Susnn 
imly 28, 1547. 
Edward I. Lindsay to Marr Chap- 


| 
| John Menzies to Elisa Jane Hut. 
liler, May 24, 18-48, 
Abraham Branaman to Juliet Me 
Daie, October 15, 1548, 
John MM. W arrins ta 


McDowell August 4, ‘1850. 
Johu W. 


ho date given, 


Pelitia Ee: 


John J, Smith to Judith Lindsay,| 


4 nl 
Curlin to Re theeen Banter | : 


min, November 3, 1850. 
| Giver Mernifiela, to Sarah Cocker- 
February 24, 18541, 
Thos, Cockeral to Cassandra Ufer-. 


rfeld, February 24, 1857. 


na, PAnMATY ly EAST, James Cockerill to Muriah Crit 

Ti, A. Moore to Jane Hoagtand. | kins, October 24, 1548, {ith, Angust 8. 1830. | | John BD. Smith to Naney M. Kenry 
‘ebruary 11, 18-47, i John PP. Sanders to Elvina Davis |" Joseph (tenn to Jenncte White | sSovember 29, 1850, 

,H. Rewlett to TP. Henry, Februar: | October 7. 1448, | lend, July-2. 1850, Win. Conawny to Elizabeth ‘hap-| 
5 1847. | John Wilson te Susan Buttler | Ww. ah to E'Mzaheth Metnire man, December 22, 1556, 

“Wim. Anderson to Emorine Dri: anny =U, heiakae ye , Ps tober 16, 1850, | OR, a to Rrerine Low. 
ell. April 5, 1847. Wh, PF. Suter a Ann E, Seuth- ; Win. T, Batts to Cas; Mmlpe Butt: Or Gace nee! Agta 

Gustavus Tharp to Mary Compton | WOTth. February 27, 1849, Yetober 17. 1850. John &, 


(ranvill Hudson to Caroline Stew- 


A 


Granville Ward to Tusinda Wise, 


21, 1851, 


Ariistreng to Lucey Bi! 
| ten, wAqeril e 


anuary 4, 1846. 
t ad cc acess to Rachel Davy.| 7. February 22, 1848, etober 10, 1850, | Albert Filton to Mary Jane Byvar 3, 
al Li ] ‘, patie toh. Choy : ; ee 

‘ “Vir Bh : ri i iF - i ; “4 A ] =‘), Ma 

‘ebruary 3, 1846. Riles . 8.to Mary Day, Janu). Folin T.MeCain fo Huzabeth Dia- sil : ti a | 

James Adams to Susan Darnota |®t¥Y 29, 1 & . : yall, February 6, 1845, Vil butter to Rebecea Shaver 

wril §. 1846 | Hobt. Clark to E}via ee ee John T. MeDowell to Nowey An sre Seni 

Larkin Slinger to Mary Waller | June 21, 1549, MfeDonel, March 15, 1849. | ee ee to Mary Ann Davis. 
st oa | Henry Smith to Josephine Davis | Martin PD. Fy ; ay, | Vane 25, 1851. 
uly 8, 1840. Ly 1.86 1849 | In Flint to Melving EVis | Erastus M. Ross to J 
Richard Conley to Ann Medow: | sea ti a ; upril 18, 1849, , i Ss to Julian R. aut 
‘eptember 3, 1846, Win, H. Lester to Eliza Wood. | RP. Seaman to Lucy icine) ing, July 19, 1851. 
rinin Vord to Naney Brittle j July 18, 1848. funy 8. 1849 ee Jno, D. Stegar to Lucey C. Bridges. 
hatin o4 1846 eee = James’ W. Rosell to Elizabeth Fur: San she a ; as ' July 10, 1851, ! 
[sac Wricht 4a Mahalia Sriiliinn nish, January 29, 1849. an “i M abecigees to Nanny Anr Jno. W. Carter te Rebecca Baxter 
echmiver 1846. pLAEES | John ©. Thompson to Malind: eee “ap ee, 1849, August 4, 1851, | 
Martin Whitmore to Lucinda Dou (Jane Davis, January 29, 1847, i set aa? to Bettle AL King | Menry M. Wise to Susan Roberts | 
ilies , ll 4 . i 4 
ison, March 16, 1847 | Thes. Batts to Sophrona Meddows ~~ = a. || |September 11, 1851. 

I); vid Myer | zy : Jannary 15, 1848. disides - Spencer to Mariah Jaw || Thos, Lewellyn te Naomi Jacobs 
Ee yers to Yuda Hunt, Ma: |<: Batonel Banilars to Mase 2 Haw. vis, December 25, aad Ss ctober 19, 1851, 

Abraham Kenidlel to Nanec¥ (ilass. | John Noel to Eliza Ann Sampson Ine oh Tf 4), 13 Raker Getkhes pee 1851. = 
ugust 19, 1847, \Mebruary 28. 1848 Robert Coghill to Emarine Long Edward ©, Quinley to Sarah | 
Charles Ingles to Polly.Ann O'Neal | give cay Hainwes to Ann RF PCM TY 10, 1849. Butts, October 22 1851 = oo 
ovember 11, 1847. ‘ boas ea oe ‘|Wm. 1. fartlett to g BO aisle Pad, 1851. 

Jacoby, June 15, 1848, ; 0 arah | Samuel Williams to Catheri 
Aten Tharp to Eliza Btshopp Peter Rounder to Luey Sampson pmphrey, January 11, 1849. “MeKinstend November 20 1ss1,° 
‘ 1 i} F : L : ‘i a eer, F 1, eat : ; : ' a a i r wali, it, 

a peapos ei — ___ | September 3, 1848, am Musterday to Susan Ferris Win. A. Lester to Elizabeth Woor 
vn mie te Jane Price, Nov. John L. Williams to Martha <A sap lise . 1849, July 1, 1848. 
poets a a) 3 /Nye, October 19, 1848. : ‘ Carpenter a ene GT | | 

ene aon bs to Nancy! David Wan to Elizabeth Long ['' Une <3, 1848, | In Carrollton at the home of the | 
ofan, January 14, 1845. November 22. 1848 ‘aac Green to Sarah Wade. Jul bride’s father, by the Rev. N. G. 

; f aN) i r i 4 1 8 7 
psec ip ch Matilda | , Stringfellow to Eliza B. Mon. h 49, ‘Berryman, Dr, Warren E. Nash 
portage A 1 sa ” ‘roe, December 18, 1848. re fans eee neHg to Klizabet! was married to Miss Leah 8. Bates, | 

ram Abbott to Nancy Chadwel | Geo, Whipple te Ann E. Railey OH tly 25, 1849, idauchter of T. W. Bates. 
iy 28, 1845. January 16, 1850. eury Harmon to Pezgy Webster | A‘ the Baptist church in — 

“he r Pp] ee yo : ; ' i 
Chas, W. Wright to Mariah Simms. Ditto Demint to Mary Jane Davis, / 78 2849. roliton on June 7, 1868, Mr. Geo. | 
ly 27, 1845, ! Tanuary 31, 1850 facoh MeConnell to Lucey Scand. W. Martin was married to MIs. | 
Daniel Jones to Martha Tingle, ym. Claxton to America Gullion | iia Mae 1849, Corsslia W. Carlisle, by the Rev. | 

‘Etober 28, 1845. ‘January 3, 1849, eet esher to Martha Calbert |Mr, Williams. : 


ust 16, 1849. 


Jennies Jones to Sallie Willinme, 
ust 1, 184, 


Hanks, , uther Short to Sallie A, 


David McKee to Hannah Staton'/ 
prember 28, 1847, 
David M: Shotwell 
int, May 1, 1847. 


Isuc Harden to Mary 
May $1, 1850. 
Misha M. Griffith to Mary 


D>, Smiley 
Malinds 


to 


Remper 


is | May 28, 1850. ; 
David 5. Owen to Lyda Blanton. : ad : pber AT, 1849, 
Emery Verkins to Angeline Por. Ihr M. Suthard 


ay 1,1847, ae oe : fo Nanny Davis 


; Kins, May 2, 1850. bber $1, 18 | 
| ted $1, 1849, 
Warren Thurston to Sarah om Jacoh Furnish to Susan Cragmile, 


| 
| 


p enjamin Branham | 
| January o4 1848, June 21, 1850. Ihy Octob 4 to Mary Jane! 
Hiram Chatterson to Angelina “ p MACTORET: 1849, 


|Thompson, January 24, 1848, _ i 


| Mr. Robt. T. McCann died at 
|his home May 18, 1868, aged 55 
years. 

Geo. W. Mills died May 14, 1868, 
aged 33 years. 


east of this place. there was no 


“Information wanted—My widow- | 


: paper; at any rate it was long 


| Dr. N.C. Brown ane gules a 
| for Indian relics, and has 
ERE ‘quite on que stile. Block 
q an unique e block at his}. 
‘BY M. E. SMALL . house. It is a a fig y= bould- 
The following I take from an old € Welghing about 1,630 pounds, 
paper published April 22, 1868, from potion it hauled all the way from | 
a Henry county correspondent, | > ITE neighborhood some years | 
niened Ca ‘amo. “It is our oldest inhabitant.” | 
ines 3 Ky., April 17, 1868. We | There Js only one like it in this| 


have been having some very un- pale -: 
favorable weather for farmers and _ “Uncle” Green Owen is no more. 


Memories of the Past fancy 


fruit growers. On the night of the, We passed awav on the first day of 


8th of April, 1868, it turned very peg te 1889. His age was 81) 
cold and began to freeze and on/years. He had been marriéd three’ 
the 9th changed to sleet, continu- | times, first to Miss Nancy Blanton, | 
ing during tthe day, when all na- | Second to Mrs. Lydia Blanton, and, 
ture seemed to be groaning under | Litimito to Miss Morton. of Clark 
its weight. Fruit trees were brok-| order a He was born in the present 
en down, shrubbery bent to the|lmits of Carrollton, then Port, 
earth, and large ‘trees in the for- Wil fam; he was a member of the! 
ests were stripped of their limbs. land 4 ae ing for many years, | 

Taking all things into consider-|Graey Goon for 35 years, It was 


ation, I think it was the heaviest |GTeen Owens and Hezek 


kiah Cox 
sleet I ever saw. But notwithstand- | pel ote the history of Carroll 
ing all this extraordinary weath- lt 7 


for Collins’ History of Ken- 
er we still have a fair prospect for. 


it. Carrollton 

I learn that at Bagdad, 12 miles! ‘Rev. J. E. Wright and Miss An- 
\nie Browinski were married: Febru- 
sleet, and ‘at, Shelbyville the same fy 6, 1889. (This is a long account | 
distance south, there was none. _—I am sorry I cannot publish it 
if 1 am informed aright, it was | *n full). | 
n the day when Henry county had : 

: , : Iida Smith for Bethlehem, Ind., | 
daily at 1 p m.; Minnie Bay for 
Louisville daily. Blue Wing for 
Louisville Wednesday and Sunday. 
| Hibernia for Louisville Friday. 


before the birth of the Henry 
County Local. This correspondence 
commenced in 1868, and I have it 
complete from that date until now, | 
for 65 years: also a correspondent; It was said in those days that 
from ‘Trimble and Gallatin coun-| there was a boat coming or going 
ties. Perhaps I will publish them from the Carrollton wharf every 
two hours in the 24. | 
I take the following as published 

on February 2, 1889: ©. 
The wooden bridge at yt rag 
ed daughter, Eliza “Ray, was sent which the Secretary of ° age 

North by ‘Gen: Sherman in his raid (must be raised, is well known 
through Georgia from hher home many of our readers. It has some 
in Marietta with five children, In- |interesting history connected with 
formation of her whereabouts will it. The talk of removing it, says 
be thankfully received. Rev. Elijah the Frankfort Roundabout, brings 
Roberts, Summersville, Ala. {to mind the fact that the contract- 
Worthville ior for the work of erecting one 


G. iA. Ferguson started a barber of the old | 


‘The. and Mrs. Chas. Wright, of ohn Br 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Wright, Of | first U. S. Senaitors: from entucky 
reper ng Pe ag Wright, of |in'1793; and the work =a execut-_ 
is place, last week. .. by the Ho homas Metcalf 
Miss Annie Causey treated her ed by the Hon. Th Mi If, 


many friends to a candy (pulling 


Tater, 
Advertisements like ‘the follow- 
ing 'was common in the year 1868: 


‘terwards a gallant soldier in the 


Tuesday night. '|War, of 1812; member of Congress, | 


Prof. Sedam’s school closed | ernior of ¢ ate: and ad 
Thursday. He is still in our midst, |Poyeraen Of this State, and served 
talking Mfe insuranice. . 

John Bishop and Aaron McDan- 
jel are down with pneumonia, 

John D. Cropper, a former resi- 
dent of this lp died at a 
home near Moxley, Owen county. | bridge? Have there been built sev_ 
He ‘was 86 years old. February 12, |\1061° or is the one there now the! 

| 


‘solid today 


| BEO, 


1898. ay ge 
Mrs. Baretlett, wife of A. J. Bart- (One built in 1889. 
lett, of Bedford, Henry county,} Miss Pearlie ‘Chamberlain, of 
;died on January 29,1889. Ghent, spent the week here with 
Ennis Butcher sold his farm on |her grandfather, Mr. Ellis. 
Buffalo Creek to John Brock and| We are glad to see Aug Huhn 
will move to Crawford county, Tl. |at his place again 
There will be-a public sale on | front. . | 
the B. F. Butts farm Saturday,| Born to the wife of Calvin Chap- 
|March 2, 1889. man February 1, 1889, a daughter. 
Ghent Born to the wife of Taylor May 
| Miss Birdie Smith was visiting |February 1, 1889, a son. 
‘Miss Jessie Tandy last week. 
| John Kisler, from Illinois, has 
|been visiting friends here. 
Mrs. Fisher, of Covington, is vis- 


iting her father, Walton Craig. 


Miss Lydia Ellis has re rned 
Tice Eminence to make her home 

ere, 

What's worrying our ladies the 
most now is, Will the President’s | 
wife (Mrs. Harrison) discard the) 
bustle or not? | 

“Tum” Melcher and Will Mc-. 
| Cann were down from Warsaw and 
attended the entertainment here. 

We want a pike to Carrollton. 
‘Get out-of the mud, you sleepy 
farmers. 

A. B. Price, of Ghent, is selling 
all his winter goods at cost. . 


on 


‘Kentucky. The abutments are as. 
(1889) as when (first, 
erected In the year 1793—140 years 


Who can tell me about this old 


ers and the abutments i 
it rests was the Hion. |’ 


|John Brown, who was one of the| 


“Old Stonehammer,” who was af- | 


at, the Green 


ion, He also has} CARROLLTON, KY. 


the United States Government, 


A STATEMENT 


Events of the past three weeks have forcibly demonstrated 
the necessity of,.and 
lities for the business and life of the community. 

Business of all kinds has been retarded and great numbers 
of our citizens have been inconvenienced by reason. of the in- 
terruption of normal banking operations. ae : 

Therefore, the citizens of the community and the depositors 
and stockholders of The First National Bank of Carrollton are 
entitled to a plain statement of the cause and effect of the 
present interruption of normal banking operations. 


During the past two and one-half years we have witnessed 


4 great and most extraordinary decline and depreciation in the 
sale value of all property—real estate, stocks, bonds and commo- 
dities—which in;turn has produced a decline in the earnings 
of all individuals and corporations. . 

A portion of the assets (loans and investments) of every 
bank is secured either directly or indirectly by property or earn- 
ings which have thus depreciated in value. 

Such loans and investments represent a part of all deposits 
in the bank holding the same. 

To liquidate all such loans or to sell all such investments 
under prevailing low prices and adverse conditions, would not 
only be ruinous to hundreds of honest citizens, but would entail 
a great loss both to stockholders and depositors. 

Therefore, such portion of the assets of the bank as are 
represented by such loans and inyestments, is temporarily 
frozen (that is, cannot be converted into cash without a great 
sacrifice of value), and because of these facts and conditions, a 
corresponding part of the deposits of the bank is likewise tem- 
porarily frozen. tr 

This does not necessarily mean a loss, but it does mean that 
under prevailing conditions and sale prices, should the bank sell 
all its investments and the real estate which secures its loans, 
it is probable that the depositors would suffer some loss, and 
it is certain the makers of these loans in many instances would 
suffer irreparable loss and the business of. the community would 
be paralyzed for many years, ~- °° ~~ 

Because of these facts and conditions, through action of 
€ assets and affairs of The 
First National Bank have been placed-in the hands of its Pres- 
ident, as Conservator, thatthe samé.may be protected and 
conserved for the benefit of its depositors, and withdrawal of 
deposits has been limited to ten ‘per cent. thereof, pending an 
examination of its assets by governmental authorities and a 
probable re-organization of the bank. : | 

It is confidently believed that a; plan of re-organization of 
be rs can be offered, whereby the depositors will be saved 

armless. 7 “ 

Such a plan will be’ prepared and submitted'for the approval 
of the Federal authorities, the stockholders and d&positors as 
speedily as is possible. Delay in doing, this will ‘be caused only 
by the fact that a great. number of banks throughout the na- 
tion are in a similar condition and the-existing facilities of the 
Government are insufficient to assure prompt action on its part. 

The success of this plan of re-organization, with which is 
closely connected the future prosperity of the community, de- 
pends upon the present courage and continued confidence and 
co-operation of our citizens and depositors. With this confi- 
dence and co-operation, all present obstacles will be overcome 
and this community will be served with a financial institution 
worthy of the community which it serves.: 

Subject only to the natural limitations of human strength, 
the management of The First National Bank of Carrollton is 
boldly and. fearlessly meeting the true conditions as they now 
exist,.is exerting every effort to speedily provide the community 
with normal banking facilities, confident that the eventual 
outcome will be for the best of all concérned. 
nes | _ Respectfullyfeiuce- -.... 
| J. LYTER DONANDSON, President. 

ot. * The First National Bank of 
ee ee Carrollton, Kentucky. 


the public interest in, normal banking faci- | 


, THURSDAY, MARCH 23, 1933 


IIb 


JAD, THE POOLER. 


(James Tandy Bilis, in “Lexington Her- 
ald September 5, 1910.) 


Jad Wilson had been croppin’— 
Well, I reckon twenty year, 

A-growin’ uv terbacker 

_ An’ a-raisin’ on the sheer, 

An’ when each year was windin’ up 
Tt was the same old thing— 

He had as much at Christmas 
As he'd started with in spring. 


The expenses kept a-climbin 
An’ his children numbered. more— 
Seems the Lord delights in sendin’ 
Lots uv children to the pore, 
But Jad kept on a-scratchino , 
On his face there come no frown, 
But the price uv old white burley 
Kept a-drappin’ steady down, 


An’ he wrestled with the fox-tail 

An’ the creeper vines an’ weeds, 
An’ the pusley an’ the cut-worms, 

An’ the sweat stood out in beads, 
On his bald head as he hustled, 

And the news come,floatin’ roun’ 
That the buyers had predicted 


The Old Ghent Band. 


WRITTEN FOR THE GHENT TIMES. 


I’ve heard Gilmore, and heard Innes, 
And Dan Gordon’s British Guards. 

live heard strains of grandest music 
Fron the bands on navy yards. 

T've heard Strauss, and other orchestras 
Fram many a foreign land, 

But the music that first canght me 
Was the old Ghent band. 


George Howard played the alto, 
And Sam Howard played the lead. 
All of the boys had lusty lungs 
| To give them wind and speed. 
id can't recall the one just now 
| Who beat the big bass-drnm, 
But who he was, he beat her till 
She hollered Kingdom Come. 


And Charley Grey, he played some horn, | 


Fred Schirmer blew the bass. 
And when Fred blew, # toy balloon 
| Came in his honest face. 
Some fellow would be trailing 
About fifteen bars behind, 
Pretending that he’s reading notes, 
Or something of that kind. 


"Dyas ‘We'll wait for the wagon,”’ 
| And ‘*We'll chase the buffalo.” 


That the crop would sell ‘way doWn. You never heard hot music 


In the winter when the buyers 
Come a-rjdin’ to his barn - 
With a leetle tecn uv licker, 
Seems they didn't give a darn 
‘If they bought it or they left it, 
| As they looked the samples o’er— 
“We will give-you six cents fer it, + 
An’ nary a red cent more,"’ 


An’ Jad Wilson had to take if, 

‘'Twuz a bitter day for him, 

But he buckled up his girdle 
An’ he faced the future grin. 

Oh, the little ones were ragged, 
An’ their little feet were cold, 

But the men who bought his burley 
Grinned behind their bags of gold. 


Did you ever git to thinkin’ 
How conditions sometimes change? 


How the under dog comes out on top? 


I don't know, but it’s strange. 
|The farmer didn’t note the fact 
| That‘he,was' such a fool 

Till he boosted up the prices 

By the formin’ uv a pool. 


Jad Wilson waz among the first 
To take his pen in hand 

An’ grace the contrac’ with his name, 
Says he, “I take my stand, 

An’ here I'll stay till Judgment Day, 
A-fightin’ till I bust 

The hand that’s been a-chokin’ me— 
Here's one agin’ the Trust."" 


ou know the fight an’ struggle, 
How they begged them to eome in 
How they shouldered up together, 
How they headed up to win, 
An’ I reckon you remember 
When the pool crop all wuz sold, 
Jad Wilson's little children 
Weren't so ragged ‘or so cold, 


Jad bought a parlor organ 
An’ a whiie oak foldin’ bed, 

An’ the things he bought at Christm 
From a tin horn to a‘sled, 

Oh, *twuz joy within the cottage, 
Happy voices everywhere, 

An’ it seemed to old Jad Wilson 
That the Lord had dropped do 
'. there. . 


An’ that night his voice was litted 
In a prayer so deep an’ long: 

“Good Lord, stand by the poolers 
An’ keep ‘em stiff an’ strong, 

An’ bless our friends an’ neighbors, 
An’ all the folks ahout. 

Bless all but them dang pikers 
Who flickered and stayed out!” 
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Till you heard those fellows blow. 
it seemed a ray from heaven 
Shot across my boyish soul ~- 


When those boys would get their wind up 


| And make the music roll. 


| The drums were kind o’ flabby, 


But they swashed ’em just the same, | 
| And next day both the drummer’s arms 


Were very sore and lame. 
And often when the boys would stop 
‘To rest and smoke abit, 


They'd turn those old horns upside down 


'N’ they’d leak a barrel of spit. 


_ | My! how I used to etand around 
To hear some fellow say, . 

Tell all the boys to meet tonight, 

| The band’s agoin’ to play” 

| And no prayers, or no pleadings 
Could keep me in that mht. 

I'd skin down the oldapple-tree , 

And take my joyous flight. 


| The boys all now have scattered 
_ And the horns are heard no more, 
And some of those in that old band 
Have reached the other shore. 
'I’d like to be a boy again, 
Back in that joyous day, 
When standing by with raptured ears, 
I heard that old band play. 
James TanpDy ELLIs. 
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the silenee wus as still as death 


That it had 
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eet y 
‘Tt made a feller bile clean oer, 
| An’ love the witmen more an’ more, 


WHAR JOHN C. SPOKE 
iTt made the wimimen feel 


. GY JAMES TANDY ELLIS. | That they wuz worth their weight in 
ou see that ellum over thar? golcl 

Well, jest four over thar: lucky tramps for men to hold; 
Along in fifty-six, An ihen he closed the deal, 


at Srapk in pi 

OES dee eee great John (| Ie come down onto polities, 

SPORC over thar beneath that tree:) Am showed us all the sehemps un’ 
His Supjecet—poittics if Peg | Leinive Lt fal Lie nig He 
We had the biggest harbecne }An’ told the why an” cause 
7 You ever saw. and I'll fell Sud | (OF Abo.tion gas an’ slush 
T'll never see again are a ‘An’ how their idens wuz to crush 
Past irs sich mighty multitudes ! All of the slavery laws, 

Ani ; uz times we had ac Ay)! 

G them wuz times we had no dudes, | An’ then he took a 

sUE Men Wut manly men, aa, 


sa nt We as cm + An 
yeirs afere the war. } 


sudden whack 

At Freemont: ripped him up the back 

Pile turned again aun’ smashed | 
(Nea Millard Fillmore in the ape, 


“Old Magle 

gt seemed. to flow alone 
: ne | 
Free-soilers thar looked mighty sick 
| 


Mintirely cousci 
i Hy conscious of the throne 
eT aa Or E yng 
: — stoml thar by her side: 
| LEO TL | Fry o ‘ 
(Ginieet wee her face serene 
ee aeeatle r from the happy seene !iIe took we back to Washington. 
awelled with lowest pride, | John Adams, an’ old Jefferson, 
| An’ told us of the worth 
Of these old statesmen, then he led 
Us_to the verv fountain bed 
Of Democratic birth, 


To see theip idol hashed, 


erenee that ev'ry singin’ lire 
j 1) abs it slate bad sone j 
“About the cooper Sones 
i From ev'ry bush and ey'ry tree : 
Phar seenied to come sweet melody | 
And it wuz musie too. ™ | Onto the 
hAn’ told of 


An then he slowly worked around 
Dark and Bloody Ground, 
heroes brave : 


Well, after we had «© 

|. Acinessin’ ‘i ‘ie reche Hiroagh I Who died down in old Mexico, 

We gethered ‘round tli - Pn’ how a nation’s proud haio 

: d that tree, ithe boerin nae ‘paar 
ux hov'rin o'er their grave. 


rua 
Borde aut weeimen lef the eveek,| | 
Vo che GHG orien hear him ars | Elis voter wilt Fittin’ low an’ sweet. 
r great John CC. _ You felt as when the children greet 
You at the winder pane: 
He Jook’d into the far-off sky, 
An’ softly said. “Dear friends, good- 
bare, 
Ll hope well meet again.” 


Well, that wuz all, but time o” day! 
, -_ ou couldn't hold that crowd in gway, 
Au told us what a pleasant day |: they struggled for the stand, 

twas fust a shout an’ then a yell, 


been for ii : 
mat j'They tore up jack, I'm here to tell, 


a When he-"rose—Lor’, sech a vel]! | 
, put when he spoke, a mugie = vet] | 
Seemed droppiw fr lead, | 
ne rOpLIM from each cloud: 
And evry feller held his breath. 


hat settled ovr tlic crowd, - 


' An’ then into 4] 
t ie dreamy sky ‘ Chis 
sa lee turned his mizhty ove | To git hold of his handel. 
f past the elly 4g 0. err : SER 
| Wy the ellum lim. | | John C, is sleepin? so they say. 
ae noe me # 4 Te Be 1. a a Ty. yaa : 
All Oct his face thar come a smile | _f One tH the grave of Henry Clay 
Ly An’ with that manner soft an’ mile Lp in old Lexington ; 

e spoke the sweetest word *E oo An’ To would like to go an’ stan’ 


& 


‘ "nigh | doa Pa : 
An’ sech a flow of woman Wa ise 


j {Beside his geave an’ touch 
} | etore my life is done, 


About the ladies an’ their W2ys, it, Tan, 
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Nobody ever heard, (+ An FT would take along with me 
| A sprig o that old ellum tree,. 
Av’ when I reached the side 
' Of that green grave, 'd kneel me down 
An’ lay it on his grassy moun,’ 
Then go ‘way satistied, 


If there' be oraters in heaven 
When I git thar, an’ fo om given 
A chance to hear them speak, 
; I'm goin’ to say to old John C., 
Jest sity agin that speech foy me 
You made on Eagle Creek.” 
io Author's Note-—aAt Sanders in my na- 
tive counby of Carrol. is ag large elim 
ifree, held in almost saered reverence by | 
j the people af _that eee ion, for under | 
i this tree in 180, John (, Breckinridge 
addressed the largest crowd ever known | 
in this part of the State. He was met 
at New Liberty, Owen ‘county, by a_ 
wagon drawn by fifty white horses, ‘and 
ithat great day has ulways been a sub- 
_ [Jeet of interesting comment by the old 
Citizens of Carroll, 

One day in 1895, Unele Loone Ttrad- 
ley took me over there and showed me 
the tree amd told me of the occeusion, 
and following hiix dinleet os closely ae 
pesetble, Po owrote the 
priblished wt othe time and whieh T sin 
send rig you for Phe Tveader, as mt 
visit here fe my old hdame. and seeing 
ithe tree again. brought back the ined | 
“dent and Lode Boone's tale, 
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After The F lood 


(By James Tandy Ellis) 


De rain come down 
' An’ de night is dark, 
Old Noah come ‘roun’ here 
Wid yo’ ark. 
Kick dem animerls 
An’ turn dem loose, 
De ‘lectric light 
Done out er juice, 
Lif’ yo’ voice in pra’r an’ praise, 
An' thank de Lawd 
Dat de wind didn’t raise. 


Today the Ohio runs placidly 
along, without a threatening 
countenance: the same stream 
immortalized in song, story and 
‘romance, but for the time she 
has lost her enchanted appeal. 
As you gaze upon this river now 
it seems to languidly hark back 
to you, “I just wanted to show) 
Lyou what Old Man River could 
do!” and the Lord knows that 
it was a complete success, so 
far as destruction and suffering 
were concerned. 

When you are without a news- 
paper for five days; when the 
radio is silent, and you sit in 
the faint Mght of a candies; 
when the mail is cut off and 
you are marooned from the 
outside ' world, it gives you some 
‘idea as to the inconveniences cf 
‘our forebears. . 
' A boy said to ‘his father one 
‘day, “Daddy, I don’t see how 
ithe old time people lived with- 
jout the modern conveniences.” 

“They didn’t live; they’re all 

dead,” sald the old man. 

It is a good old world, after 
all. We never know what kind- 
ness, What sympathy exists un- 
til some great catastrophe is at 
hand; then from the utmost 
parts’ of the nation come pour- 
ing in tthe ‘open-handed and 
open-hearted offerings of 
money and everything to help 

lift the sufferings of a people. 


It was George Eliot who said, 
“More helpful than all wisdom 
or counsel is one draught of 
simple human pity that will not 
forsake us.” 
| In such dark hours many lift 
|their voices in prayer, but the 
Great Omnipotent does not al- 
| ways meet this call. Uncle Sam 
| Travis, an old darkey of Ghent, 
| got on his knees and prayed 
‘loud iand long for the river to 
lstop coming up, but when the 
waters began to subside Uncle 
_|Sam discontinued his praying. 
iI said to him, “Uncle Sam, you 
quit your prayers mighty sud- 
den iafter the water started 
down.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, “Arf- 
iter de Lawd done ansered my 
prayer an’ let de waters g0 
down, what de hell’s de use er 
a man wearin’ hisself out any, 
more a prayin’!” 

There was a weird touch at 
‘times; something uncanny in 
ithe silent desolation. Above the 
pold-browed ‘hills a full moon 
' -@hed a silvery light, and the 
tender rays seemed to soften: 
the anger of the stream, up| 
through the realms of air tol 
Saturn’s throne, the divine ra- 
diance spread, the blazing | 
splendor of Arcturus; upward,| 
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still upward, seeking the mys-| 
teries of Orion and the Pleia-| 
des. The lone nightt-owl called) 
from the hills, and in the early 
night a tinkling cow-bell co-! 
mingled with the plaintive cry) 
of the sheep within the fold. 
The great river swung. on, 
but at the dawn the sun spread 
a mantle of gold wpoon the scene 
and a red-bird perched upon 
a bough gave forth a rhapsody 
with every varying, theme, a 
tender tremolo, a uively temipd, 
and over the simple rhythm .he 
constructs his sweet tune, the 
interlude with its gradual 
crescendo and then a more ¢x-/| 
pressive tone and impassioned | 
theme, and in the softly drawn 
melody there came a tinge of 
sweet sadness, and then a lilting 
strain of farewell that ith the| 


t 


to breathe, “All’s well with the). 
world!” . 
A flock of wild geese came 
swinging northward, their so0-} 
norous honking a herald of the) 
springtime not far away. The 
long line stood out against the 
sky in two lines, converging to 
a point, or four leaders in front; 
the white gulis dip gracefully 
above the bosom of the wild! 
stream, their wings flashing in, 
the golden sunlight. | 
The days pass; the nights) 
pass; the stream is back to its| 
normal bed, and then we tuin 
in meditation to the wonderful 
things done during this time 
of dire extremity. Ghent cid not 
suffer like miany others, but 
willing hamds and hearts were 
ready to minister to those who | 
stood in need, The 
women of Carrollton met the 
occasion with brave hearts, an | 
from the disaster will stand out | 


mames in golden remembrance, | er’s old piano. It is of beautiful 


those, unmindful of other busi- 
mess, worked unceasingly to al- 
leviate the sufferings of the un-, 
fortunate. God bless the Red | 
Cross and their trained helpers: | 
the W. P. A. under the manage- | 
ment of Mr. Thomas, never los- | 

ing sight of an opportunity of 
being in the right place at the | 
right time. | 
May we never see such a riv- | 

er again. The old Robt. T. Gra- 
ham house across the river 
from Ghent has been in about 
forty floods, and old Mrs. Gra- | 
| 


ham was moving about half of 
her time. One day she laconi- 
cally said, “I hope there won’t| 
be any rivers in heaven!” 

It is said that when Noah's 
ark landed after the flood, a 
mule was seen grazing in a 
field, the lone survivor of this. 
mighty deluge. — | 

“Had” Gex lives) some four 
miles above Ghent. He lost a 
good many of his fine cattle 
and a number of sheep. There 
was an old mule on the farm 
and the had reached the advan-' 
ced age of 28 years. When the 
flood reached its highest is | 


some one said, “Well, this is 
the end of old Jack, for he is’ 
‘gone,” but the next morning || 
they found the old mule placid- 


| 


men and | 


Wayside 


Conversation 


. By 
JAMES TANDY ELLIS 


My good friend, Les Bradley, 
of Louisville, stopped by to see 
me several days ago, and dur- 
ing our conversation he said, “I 
don’t know whether the people 
appreciate entirely what Mr. 
Donaldson has been doing for 
the highways of Kentucky. I 
think his beautification of the 
roads, especially between your 
town of Ghent and Carrollton, 
has been something that the 
public should be proud of, and 
the new highway book, with its 
complete map and featuring all 
of the attractive spots in Ken- 
tucky, is a thing of beauty and 
information. Speaking of high- 
ways,” said Les, “when William} 
Montgomery was on the High- 
way Commission, he was a great 
stickler for dry roads. One day; 
a country man was talking to 
Mr, Montgomery and asked how 
much it cost to build a mile of 
concrete road.” “About thirty- 
five thousand dollars a mile,” 
said Montgomery. “Why, hell, 
Bill,” said the man, “you could! 
build a shed over a road for that 
much!” 

EJ 

A lady stopped me one morn-| 
ing in Carrollton and laughing-| 
ly said, “I gave a little colored 
boy a sack of plums picked off 
of a plum tree in my yard, and 
meeting him in a few days, I 
said, ‘Somebody told me that 
you said I had given you green, 
plums.’ ‘No mam,’ he instantly, 
answered. ‘I didn’t say you. give | 
me any green plums, I jes' sav 
dey wazzent ripe! 


, i 


Down at the house on my 
farm at Four Mile is my moth- 


rosewood, and the ivory keys 
are now yellowed by age. My 
grandfather bought this piano 
in Philadelphia and had it sent 
over the mountains to Pitts- 
burgh and down the river by 
steamboat, and gave it to my 
mother when she was a little 
girl. I stopped by the farm the 
other day, raised the lid of the. 
piano and struck a few chords: 
on the keys, but quickly turned 
away, for too many memories 
of happy days and scenes came 
trooping back; the nights of 
happy song, and the loved ones 
gathered around; the voice of 
a mother, long since stilled; the 
recall of youth and hope and 
that sweet time, now forever 


gone. 
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Up above Heath’s ferry on the 
Kentucky river there used to 
be an old darkey who ran 4a 
night ferry with his skiff. He 
charged three cents for one way, 
or five cents the round trip. One 
night a fellow, who had been in 
Carrollton, and had spent all of 
his money for whiskey, called to 
the old darkey to come over and 
get him. The old man called 
back, “Is you got three cents?” 
“No,” said the man. “Den you 
jes’ stay dar,” said the old fer-' 
ryman, “a man what hain’t got, 
three cents is jes’ as well off on 
one side de river as de tuther.”| 
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MIRTH AT ELLIS’ SUPPER 

Billy Dick Johnson’s "possum, 
supper for General Tandy Ellis’ 
at the Taylor Alcove was! 
jammed to its utmost capacity 
with diners who were enter- 
tained by story and = song 
throughout the evening. | 
| The guest of honor was the 
main speaker of the event, and 
he told a number of comical 
Stories in his inimitable way, 
‘much to ‘the delight of those| 
present, and ended up his share 
of the entertainment with a 
couple of old time songs which | 
he sang with the accompani- 
‘ment of his own banjo. . 

Stites Milton was the fenial | 


Loastmaster, and gafve leach | 
: speaker an unique introduc- 
‘tion, and those who spoke | 


were Judge Chas. C Marshall, | 
,of Shelbyville; John K. Todd, | 
Shelbyville; J. W. Gaines, Gro-| 
ver Springate, Wm. E. Dowling, 
| Parker Sims, Ollie J. Bowen and 
| Maurice Hawkins. 

| There was an air of gayety 
| throughout the whole evening, 


|and for those who liked ‘possum, 


ab was a delicious supper that 
was served, There was "possum, 
|sweet potatoes, hominy, corn. 
bread and coffee, the meal be- | 
Ing cooked to a queen’s taste. 
It would be hard to describe 
the plate that was set in front 
of General Ellis. It was about 
the size of the bottom of a wash'| 
boiler and had a whole ’possum) 
on it, garnished with a couple 
of pecks of sweet potatoes and | 
balanced with’ a dash of this| 
and a spot of that at ‘General 


jalong the route. The Genera! 
smiled at first, then broke into 
|a big grin. “Take it away, cus 
it up, and bring it back,” he! 
Said. 

We didn’t think the General 
‘would be able to play and sing 
jafter getting that much food 
under his belt, but learned lat- 
er that the helping was just 
the first course. 
| Ti was a festive evening and 
all those present were in a re- 
‘ceptive mood for entertain- 
Ee of which there was plen- 
| 


ty. Billy Dick Johnson was 
lauded by General Ellis and. 
other speakers for bringing, 
about the supper meeting, and 
there were many stories toll, 
concerning incidents in his po-) 
litical career. | 
When toastmaster Milton fi-' 
nally arose to tell the gathering 
“that’s all there is, there ain’t | 
no more,” the crowd yelled for | 
more from the guest of honor, 
but that worthy gentleman had 
finally eaten too much ‘possum 
and begged to be excused.—An- 
derson News. | 
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‘or corn, or any farm products, Ghent didn’t come to the sur- 


i One thing Stands out like a 
,crown jewel in a royal diadem, 
we sat high and dry during the 
great flood. Ghent didn’t want 
the water then, and she doesn’t 


Ghent es My Old Home Town hanker much for water now. 


The old flour mill is gone. We , We have the eternal hills that 
had a bakery once, but they ran 00m in somber beauty, the vel- 
By James Tandy Ellis out of “dough” and quit. Al Tan- vet green of foliage, and the| 

Ghent, with an historical back- dy started a ten cent glove fac-;"ed-bud and the dogwood send| 
ground of over one hundred andj} tory some years ago, but this\?7 9Cean of glorious color above 
twenty-five years, with the! folded up. Jim Lancaster got US 1 our springtide. | 
memory of a citizenship thatliout a smoking tobacco made ,, Ut, oh, for the old days, and| 
was staunch and forceful in mat-||from cut alfalfa and boiled to-'h€ delicious Masonic suppers, 
ters of local advancement, has/| bacco stalks. You had to’ wear a) When we had the “Grand March” 
fallen into the “sear and yellow||/gas mask when you smoked it and followed by a repast of roast, 
leaf.” The old citizens built our!/and that went up in a puff. | turkey and oysters and all of the; 
fine college and splendid lodzes||saw-mill used to hum on the '!mmings which the good wives 
and residences. The stores were||/river bank, but a flood or «| Kmow how to provide. No paper 
up-to-date for that time. But to-|| mortgage got it. Oliver Tyso1| Plates nor paper napkins in 
day we linger in the cobwebs —||built a steamboat which hi|*®0se days or nick-nacks wrap-! 


cur high school gone; our bank! named “The Ghent.” Captain/Pe4 up in cellophane. Nobody, 
gone; our drug store gone: our had ever heard of germs and| 


lumber and coal yard gone. We 2% ohn Howard bought her and | everybody was happy. 

had acanning factory at one 00% her out in the trade. One; Oh, for the old songs at the 

time, but that evaporated. When 44Y he went over Lock No, 1 on|churches and the humber 12's 

you want to weigh a load of hay the Kentucky river, and thejof the old men patting time to 
‘the booming melodies, but they 

were men with hearts of oak, 

and they walked with Gad | 
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you find that the town has no /@ce for ten minutes, which oc- 
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scales. If you want any money|°2@S/oned the remark from Sol 
changed antes got #4 buy ¥| Short, “Cap'n Howard ain’t no 
nickel’s worth of something at Or. fittin’ to pilot a steam-| 
the stores, We haven’t any ho- ?04t in spite o’ hell!” | 
tel, and the tourists lam through|, THe old jail is gone, and the) 
at 70 miles an hour. bums and drunks complain and 

But we had a sudden thril| “22% the old jail back. The old 


wi at announce oa pe Mao wn, oa 
oe rience been made) summer it just naturally sweat- 
pestle Cer ee th ed the devilment out of a man 
Sle rey Spiny ana te 48S, iin ooo 
See ae ae rel pon this jail once, but was te ihe 
sputitied, but like the old negro] S#me Digger afterwards. The 


+ town has a kind-hearted police 
who listened to the debate, “they| ;.4_. ‘ 
never showed wharfore,.” piucge and he doem't want to 


hurt anybody’s feelings, and he 
Forty-one of us signed a note pdirhotiches ine cone oars to 
to send a feller to Washington, “go their ways and sin no more.” 
and fave him three hundred dol-' Scott's restaurant above town 
lars. He went, and then the Chief burned, and we hear no more the 
Inspector comes along and looks] sounds of revelry and the whang} 
over things and said “No taters.”| of the nickel piano. The Tavern 
We intend to frame that note} below town has closed. We count-: 
and hang it up as a souvenir of|ed on great things in that Tav-. 
golden visions; but vanished/ern. and for a time it was swell, 
hopes. It is pretty hard to pass!and we used to get an eye full 
through little towns and seelof sassy gals riding straddle. 
them enjoying the convenience|'The gals and the hosses are! 
of a water system, and thenjgone. | 
realize that we were not in the But what matter? 
running. There is a certain con-| ‘We’ve got three barber shops, 
dition that stands as a damnable and counting Allen Cheatum 
menace to the health of the com-|and Charlie Travis, that makes 
|munity, but it must continue as|five. If you want a good hair 
adeadly menace. mattress, we can furnish the 
But thank God, they sil make | hair. 
the old galvanized washtubs,| But we've got a good fire de- 
and they will be continued every | partment. Night or day when 
Saturday night with old fash-|the bell rings, those boys come. 
ioned lye soap and acurry-|\If their clothes are in reach, 
jcomb. The Ohio river used to af- ‘they sling cn a few; otherwise, 
‘ford summer bathing, but the toed come, Indian style. 
health authorities warn us that! But we’ve got the best cooks 
the water is polluted, so they’ve ‘in northern Kentucky, and 
got us comin’ and a ewine. |we’ve got the things to cook. 
I had a Yankee moving pic-,|There is a sylvan shade in the 
ture man stay overnight with; Old town, and it is a town of 
me at Rambo Flats some years|| beautiful flowers, and the radi- 
ago. He was hard to please about||ance of heavenly bloom greets 
everything, and the next morn-||the eye of the stranger passing 
ing he said, “Where’s the||through — roses, rare and frag- 
bawth?” I said, “You go to the||rant, and “sweéter than the lids 
corner and turn to the right and|} of Juno’s eyes.” The voices of 
go down the hill, and you'll|| happy children ring out in gold- 
come to the biggest bath in||¢n joy. Ghent is a cultured town. 
north Kentucky, the Ohio river: ! We have the Ghent Literary 5So- 
you'll find plenty of slick muadj| ciety and the U. D. C., two bright 
to use for soap, and when you|;Stars in the glowering firma- 
come out you can wipe on your||-ment, and to the women we 
shirt-tail!” turn, and they will help us from 
ithe “winter of our discontent.” 


-_ 
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The Battle of Gex 


{COclitiw—- 2b —-I 


JAMES TANDY BLLIS 

In the “Official Battles of the War Between the'States,” the 
Battle of Gex is listed. 

In the summer of 1862 a company jf colored soldiers num-| 
(aering sixty-two belonging to the 117th Colored Regiment, passed 
through Ghent under the command of Lieutenant Seward. Thicy 
arrested James Southard, a citizen of Ghent, who had been out- 
spoken in his faelings for the Southern Confederacy. The soldiers 
imiade camp on the Gex farm three miles above Ghent. A part of| 
| them stayed on the Gex farm, and the others went to the homes) 
|of Albert Craig and John Anthony Gex. The women folks were 


oordered to prepare supper for these colored soldiers. John Soutih- 
‘ard, a brobher of James Southard, rode over into Owen coumity, 
where Colonel Jesse of Henry county was in camp with a troop 
of cavalry. Thi colored soldiers were all seated at “de white folks’ 
table,” enjoying the fat of the land, when Colonel Jesse moved 
iim on them at the Anton Gex home, and when the firing began 
th: soldiers leaped up and began to run ‘helter-skelter, some five 
‘or six of them shot down in the yard. The commanding officer, 
who was at ithe Albert Craig home, tried to swim the river on his 
ihior'se, bulb was captured, and he was about the worst scared man 
jin the whol: outfit. The Home Guards at Vevay fired a blast 
from “Old Betsy,” an old cannon that afterward burst in a Dem- 
ocratic rally «at Carrollton, and then the Home Guards hastily 
broke for the hills, but all of them applied for a pension after 
ithe war for their heroic action in this reat battle. Every colored | 
soldier Who was in that ten-minute engagement left the country, | 
and (was never heard of until after the war, but all applied for 4: 
pension, for injuries sustained in running and tearing through ' 
Jbriar patches, | 
My mother owned a young colored man by the name of Henry | 
‘Vinson, give to ‘her by her grandfather, William Vinson, who, 
siyed ion the Kentucky river, and when the colored company pass- | 
ed through Ghent, Henry went to my mother and said, “I’se made | 
jup my mind ito go am’ fight for de Union, and I’se jincd de| 
soldiers!” 
That night after the battle, Henry got back and hid under 
the henhouse, and the next morning he disappeared and was not | 
‘heard of for five years, when it was learned that he was living! 
back of Madison, Ind. As the years passed Henry would come pp’ 
to pay a visit to my mother and to see his friends. 
| One day he borrowed my mother’s buggy and drove me up 
to see the battlefield. When we got to the Gex place Uncle Henry 
| said, “Now, son, over yamder is whiar de batitle fust raged. De col- 
|ored soldiers wanted me to go in and set at de white folks’ table, 
‘but I knowed dis war gwine be over some day, an’ den dey gwine 
be a settlemunt, an’ I set outside on de porch by de road. A man 
come out and give me a sandwich, an’ jes’ as I started to bite into 
‘it, I hear hosses comin’ through de orchid, an’ I hear somebody 
iday, ‘ef dey ast fer quarter, give um lead!’ An’ den I hear a shot 
‘an’ I see a nigger jump up high in de air an’ hear him aay, ‘Gord 
A’Michity!’ as he hit de groun.’ I lay dat sandwich down an’ J 
mever had no more appertite den a urd. Dey done kilt sebben. 
er eight er um. I started erway frum dar jan’ never put my foot! 
‘bo de groun’ tell I made de turn at de crook in de road, ter jes’ 
kine er steady myself. I was runnin’ right up in de air!” 
“Where did you 20, Uncles Henry?” I asked. 
“T never said, is 12” said Uncle Henry. 7 | 
“How long were you in ‘the war, Un¢le Henry?” ' 
“Jeg” erbout three hours,” he said. | 
“Don’t you get a pension, Unicle Henry?” I asked. | 
| 
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“Well,” he said, “what’n de hell eff'n I do, but ’pears ter mie you 
@ boy, ant’ taint good manners!” 


kin’ too many questions fer 
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Autumn Observations 


By MAJ, J. TANDY ELLIS, 


There is just a tinge of saffron on the trees, 
There is just a breath of frost upon the breeze, : ff | 
While a shade of brown across the meadow Hess 


And the birds in woodland dell 
Soft are singing their farewell, 


Ere they flit away to southern sunny skies. : | 


There’s a deeper shadow thro’ the twilight hours, 


There is just the faintest fragrance from the flow'rs, | 


While the moon-glazed clouds are floating far away; 


And the cricket gently sings, 
And the tiny chirping brings 


The tender st memories of some other days. 


aM 


da in her day and time. 


government and the history of the Civil war ” | 
| | There was an old woman down in southern Kentucky who took unto her- 
lse'f her fourth husband, A friend asked her if she didn’t think that she was 


|taking them rather rapidly, and she replied, 
|Dl keep a-takin’ them, too.” 


“If the Lord keeps a takin’ them, 


Speaking of pensions, down in Paducah there is a hegro porter at the Pal- 
mer House. One morning he went into Hal Corbett’s office and said, “M r. Cor- | 
bett, I want a pension.” ‘All right, Sam,” said Mr Corbett; ‘You were in the 


;war, were you?” 
j kine.” 


“Yasser, I fit¢ ean through, an’ I want a pension de wust 
‘Who were you under'during the war, Sam?” “I was under Forrest | 


and fit wid Forrest clean through, an’ I reckun I wuz de blackest rebel endurin’ | 
luv de war:” Sam has never gotten his pension, but he is still unable to see why 
‘he ‘‘aint titled to one same as any other nigger who wuz in de war.” It was 


|actually true that this negro fought with Forrest, and I have 


who knew the facts that he made a splendid soldier, 


having married five Yankee | 
The dear old happy soul, how she must love the 


been told by men , 


T have often wondered why Carroll county could not honor the memory of | 


General Wm. 0. Butler with a 


statue, placed in the Court house square. It 


would be alfitting tribute to this truly great soldier and patriot. In man y of the 
cities it does not take a vast amount of greatness to secure a statue or monu- 
ment, the picturesque effect to the city rather appealing more than the historic 
association; and to those who are acquainted with the brilliant military record 
of Gen. Butler, both in the War of 1812 and the Mexican war, his statesmanship 
and close association with the affairs of the state and nation, it would seem an| ; 
opportunity to perpetuate his memory and deeds by a move of this sort. The 


Butlers were a race of soldiers, and their 


services were thoroughly recognized 


by the country—both the National Congress and Kentucky presented Gen. But- 
ler with a handsome sword. We never grow tired of being told of his many 
striking traits of character, of his remarkable qualities as an entertainer. His 


poém, ‘‘Boatman, wind that horn again,” proclaimed the sentiment a‘ong with 
Carroll county, and especially Carro lton, will ever 


the!sternness of the soldier 


ve proud to say that his home was there, and some d&y, near the cannon and 


shells now in the Court house yard, so strikingly 


typifyng his life, perhaps he 


will stand in bronze or marble, to fill the city with a classic and historic beauty 


never before dreamed of, 


& 


I was more than surprised when I returned to my nailed down farm and 
didn’t find anything in the way of rural delivery. Down in the Pennyrile every 


farmer has his mail brought out once per day and put in his box, and the car- 


rier on his return takes up the mail to be posted. 


At first there was some objection by the merchants, 


some of them claiming 


that the farmers would pot come to town as often, but that objection has been 
absolutely changed to an agreeable condition, as the merchants of that section 


told me that they found that the farmer came as frequently, if not oftener, | 


than before the introduction of the rural service; and itis an established fact 


that the greater the communication between human beings, the greater stimu- | 


lation for barter and trade. The farmer has the advantage of the market re- 
ports, and 1s placed in touch with the world and its daily doings, and I want to 
see the farmer who stays away from town because he gets his mail in the coun- 
try. Town is the natural center where he meets the farmer from other sections 
of the county, and discusses, in general, farming matters. 


The huekster can’t begin to eager 
meér’s wife, and she must fo to town. 


best system of turnpikes, gravel and rock are hard to get and it is hard to de- 
liver the mail, but if. there is anything to be gotten out of politics, Western 


Kentucky gets it. 


The farmer is a mighty strong. hard voter, and he can buy 


ISb 


Colonel Henry Watterson has set the pens of the dr tail edito i 
by his articles on ‘Those Unclean Rirds,”"“The Smart Beh” ete. aie fenprell’ | 
the case, Colonel Watterson must furnish the original subject matter, and the 


Colone! has the happy faculty of knowing what will stir and bile, and he dips. 


his pen in the old ink bottle once used by George D. Prentice, and he 


—the time of golden days, when people were not ashamed to intermix with the, 


we could ever | 


How [ love to turn the pages of the old serap-books, and read the o'd poems | 


pasted there. 


night, and the great monument, which will be his some day in Louisville, was | 


the shopping” tendencies of the far- 
estern Kentucky is not blessed with the 


garden seed mighty cheap at the stores, and he wants something from the gov- 


ernment if other farmers are getting it. 


Carroll county and the counties in this 


district have as fine turnpikes as there are in the state, very few dirt roads, and 


tie mail could be delivered with the 


great deal of talk along this line from the farmers 


greatest ease, and 


[have been hearing a 


i 


—— 


| 
| 
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Joe’s come back—did ye ever hear’ 
How he vamoused off last year? 

Said he was tired of the grubbin’ hoe 
An’ farmin’ life, an’ had to go | 
An’ git a taste of city life— 

Took his things, his kids‘an’ wife, 
Left his hounds in keer of Sis, 

An’ pulled fer Indianapolis, 

That’s the town whar Taylor stays, . 
The Guvner Bill of few short days, 
Who lit from Frankort an’ resigned 
An’ left a blackened trail behind— — 
The Hoosiers kinder take to Bill 

An’ think he’s jes’ too sweet to kill, 
Well, they kin have him, but some day 
He'll come a-wanderin’ back this way. 


Joe got a job in a lumber yard, 

The wages small, the wor wuz hard, 
But Joe wuz tastin’ city life, 

The rush, the turmoil and the strife. 
But as he watched the swirl and swim 
The golden glamer paled to him, 

The nabers didn’t seém to find 

Whar he was at, or seem inclined 

To pass the hours in happy chat; 

An’ nary dog or nary eat 

Come brushin’ by the kitchen door, 
An’ Joe wuz gittin’ sick an’ sore, 

Fer meat wuz high, an’ garden truck 
Warn't free like down in old Kentuck, 


An’ often down the southern sk 


He turned a weary, yearnin’ eye, 


How Joe got back, the good Lord kn 
He fetched a few old togded hee 
His wife an’ children—my, how glad 
To find the same old house they had 
Before they left—the same old grounds. 
Joe made a bee-line fer his hounds— 
He hun ped it up the highest hill 

An’ felt his heart with rapture thril]— 
The same old ridge, the radiant moon 
The fox-hound’s voice a mellow tune, 
An’ time o’ day, to hear him vel, 
'Twuz like a deep-sea soundin’ bell, 
The river’s bosom and the glow 
Beneath the moon—he loved it 80, 

For old-time mem'ries which it held, 
His bosom heaved. his bosom swell'd— 
It was his own, his native stream, 

The long lost vision of his dream, 

An’ as he gazed in gladness there 

His heart had banished ev'ry care, 

An’ he could face the farmin’ toil, 

Fer he wuz on his native soil, 

An’ standin’ thar he hollered this 
“To h—I with Indianapolis!” 


d,I ld 1 | : ‘@ 
I saw in the Jourier-Journal last week where an old lady in Jeffersonville is eh be should love to place upon it these lines, ‘He scorched the feathers of 


rawing five pensions from the government, 
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Brick and mortar stand when | 
the physical make-up of men and | 
women has crumbled to dust, and 
it seems that these old buildings 
still breathe of the memories ol 
the yesteryears, and around them 
flock the echoes of that far-gone > 
time; of happy voices now silent 
in the tomb. 
But we cannot help going back 
to those distant years, when In 
happy companionship we sat in 
copper-toed shoes and brown | 
jeans; the plaid skirts of the lit- 
tle girls, and sawed-off hair, or| 
better still, the close-cut rmg-| 
lets. The older ones, of course, In| 
closer touch of fashion, or, at least 
a suggestion of it. The young male | 
students in tooth-pick shoes, 
flaming cravats and watch fobs 
without the watch; the older girls’ 
in marino dresses, Newport-tie 
shoes and striped stockings, with 
accent on the stripes, and a waft) 
here and there of cologne. Some 
of the boys used musk, and when) 
they got around ciose to the stove 
the atmosphere was foggy and un-| 
happy. : 
Country boys brought their lunch | 
and they were unselfish boys, al-| 
wavs ready to divide with the 
town boys who couldn't get home, 
to dinner on rainy days, and these | 
same boys have grown up as un-| 
selfish men—you cannot break the | 
line. Selfish people have selfish 
children. Some old philosopher 
has said that it would be a happy 
world if all of the selfish people 
were drowned, but of course we 
would have to go to drowning the 
egotistical folks, who think they 
know it all, and then they would 
have to drown the people who 
wait until the older generations 
are all dead and then go to brag- 
eing about their aristocratic for- 
bears, and they would have to 
drown the people who are over- 
burdened with curiosity and are 


always sticking their noses in oth- - 


er people’s business, so we would 
not have anybody left, unless a 
few old men and women who nev- 
er disagreed with anybody, and 
who had no enemles nor any 
friends, 

The old building has a romantic 
setting—the loom of the hills; the 
foliage that never seems to fail; 
the river winding on to the sea 
and down through the Nowheres 
of fancy and fable. The valley 
takes on a majestic beauty under 
the touch of autumn; the gold of 
changing leaf upon the banks and 
the purple of Indian summer on 
the hills. 

“Magnificent Autumn, the Sab- 
bath of the year!” 

Boys were better boys in those 
days, in some ways. They didn’t 
have as much worldly sense as the 
youngsters of today, but God 
Knows they were taught good 
manners. As we grow older we 
would get an old spavined mare 
and a dish-wheeled buggy and 
take the girls for a drive, and we 
would sit up straight and digni- 
fied and discuss revivals and the 
Sunday school text, but now the 
boys slick down their halr, and 
that’s a poor idea, for bushy hair 
often hides the defective outlines 
of the cranium, and they stick a 
cigarette in their mouths, jump in 
a tin-lizzie and “tell it to the 
world,” and the girls oozle and 
coozle and coo and make fun of, 
the fat folks. - 


Se 


Light on Ghent College 


— But here we are passing through 
the old building built by the old 
citizens who had the interest of 
their community at heart. Some- 
body taps the old bell. It is a melo- 
off a river 
steamboat, and as long as that bell 
sounds, the memory of those men 
who placed this building here, will 


dious bell and came 


live. 


In the outset I would make one 
suggestion to the Board and that 
railing 
around that old bell. Every time I 
look up there it reminds me of 
some old bald-headed rooster in 
The 
railing would give a scenic effect 
to the building, and the majestic 


is to restore the balcony 


church without his collar. 


individuality which it deserves. 


The old campus embraced a wide 
range of ground, running to the 
river bank, with spacious grounds 
to the southern sides, but this was 
all cut up and turned into a lum- 
ber yard and a county road; how- 
ever leaving suificient for all pres- 


ent needs. 


The college was opened in 1867 
with Dr, Elliott as president, fol- 
lowed by Profs. Blackwell, Reubelt 
and Dr. Barbee. The town was fill- 
and 
many of the praduates of this in- 
responsible 
and worthy places in the world. 
The last heads of the ecllege were 
Walker. 
Ghent beran to exsand, somebody 
built 2 new stable, and three new 
nouses went up and the town was 
too big for the college, and they 


ed with student boarders, 


stitution have filled 


Prof. Crowe end OD. 


turned it into a high school. 
Among 


the first trustees were 


fits to the community. 


pupils were anxious 


give her every worthy 
tion, 


having courses of 


week 


derful ability in this line. 


school, 


brary, maps, charts, 


being installed. 


(ent desirable shape, 
receive 


their efforts 


Miss Josie Fothergill has charge 
of the sixth, seventh and eighth | 
frades. Miss Fothergill taught at | 
Ghent last year and all of her} 
for her re- 
turn, a tribute to her work and 
association with the school. She is | 
beloved by her pupils, and they 
co-opera- 


A fund of $3708.00 was accumu- 
lated from back taxes to the | 
and this fund has been 
used most judiciously by the pres- 
ent Board. An up-to-date heating 
plant system has been installed at 
a cost of $2,500; new metal ceil- 
ings; new ficoring; sanitary drink- | 
ing fountain; a well-selected li- 
domestic 
science and labratory supplies are| 


The present Board is C. P. Scott, 
Curtis Montgomery, R. H. Froman, 
scott Thompson and R. EF. Crutch- 
er. These men have given much of 
their time during the vacation in 
putting the building in its pres- 
the prais a ae 

raise and approba- 
tion of the entire pommignty for 


Jos.) 

16 31 ; 7 ‘take off the top story of the build- 

> Stele big ie ie eee ing, aS some considered it danger- 

ble for the first marked improve-|0US in the high winds, but this was 
set aside. The men who first made 


ment when he put in the speed-|‘ = 
way fire-escape. Joe took the first this il peeigy estat LAR : 


hy and Qt de lona a bed a £00 | clones and wild winds have swept 


i lup the valley but the old building 
spraddle-legged ever since. act-/Still stands. Raging storms have 
| ed as treasurer for over ten years, | SCP old women's ee off 
' and on numerous occasions when! ““€& lines and landed them over in 
| the treasury was meagre he ad- Sian elena but the old building 

= cs as stood, 


vanced funds without interest to | blows his horn it will doubtless 
pay the teachers. He also acts as }be standing, with Rob Froman 
assistant secretary and attends all | looking out of one of the windows. 
meetings of the Board, attending AS we passed through the old 
to the correspondence of same. | rooms we could not help wonder- 
Judze Matthews has always shown | 
|a lively and genuine interest in | 


through the bitter days with just 


imatters for the welfare of .the ; the old lop-sided stoves, but we 
; school. jdidn’t need much heat when old 
The present principal of the | Doc Barbee got out his hickory 


yad. He could raise both fire and 


high schoo! is Prof. J. O. Cannon, 
smoke. 


Frof. Cannon is a graduate of 


Wesleyan College, and in addition 
to his fifteen years’ experience as 
a teacher has done post-graduate 
work in three universities, Chica- 
fo, Cincinnati and Kentre*--, Jni- 
versity. Prof. Cannon is a gentle- 
man of very pleasing address, and 
one who will be appreciated in the 
community, and Ghent should be 
congratulated in securing the ser- 
a of such a competent instruc- 
ir. ‘ 

Mrs. Lucinda Taylor, formerly 
Miss Lucinda Griffith, is in charge 
of the primary department. Mrs. 
Taylor has been teaching in the 
city schools for ten years, and the 
school at Ghent was fortunate in 
securing her services. 

Miss Mary D. Carter is the In- 
telligent and attractive head of 
ithe intermediate grade. Miss Car- 
ter has been known all of her life 
‘In Ghent, and in her present po- 
\sition she meets 
| favor, pene 


Ic re, 
ae. a r ¥ 


with general 


Many graduates of the old col- 
lege are still living, and a few of 
them have taught in the high 
school. Miss Jessie E. Tandy, who 
taught the junior high school 
erades, deserves much credit for 
the success of the school. 

Ghent should feel proud of th 
‘present status of the sechool for 
there is a fine spirit among the 
student body. and hearty co-oper- 
ation throughout, and with the 
co-oreration of the outside com- 
munity spirit, standine squarely 
behind the trustess and the teach- 
ers, the Ghent hich school should 
realization of 


"Miss Offutt is assistant to the | 
principal and in this capacity she| cld college ‘has never 
plays a very important part in the 
course of instruction. Miss Offutt | Literary Society; 
‘has taught for four years in Ghent 
and her methods are of the high- 
est order, with the resulting bene- 


Many of the high schools are 
musical in- 
struction, the entire school assem- 
bled. This instruction creates a 
love and understanding for music, 
is a help in the Sunday schools, as 
well as in the home by its cheer- 
ful influence. A half-hour twice a 
is generally given to the 
work. The Board would do well to 
take advantage of the talent of 
Prof. Russel Dufour in this work 
and avail themselves of his won- 


There was a move at first to! 


and when Gabriel . 


ing how we managed to get along | 


“ne intluente 2 : ) 
departed 
Tt is found in the |: 
in the musical |}. 
and literary tastes of the commun- 
ity; it has left its refining effect |. 
upon the familles of that older 
time and their children. And this 
Spirit should be constantly im- 
parted to those who shall follow | 
in the after years. 

And what could be a greater. 
medium of this principle than a 
school in which the pride and in-| 
terest of the whole community is 
centered? | 


from Ghent. 


FLORIAN GRIFFITH | 


James Tandy Ellis. | 
A good man, when dying, once 
said, “Formerly death appeared 
to me like a wide river, but now 
it has dwindled to a little rill, 
and my comforts which were as| 
the rill, have become the broad 
‘and deep river.” 
|’ Death had no terrors for Flor-| 
‘ian Griffith. His life was passed) 
‘in the even tenor of a country 
‘life and the calm pursuits of 
i neighborly associations which) 
i\left his memory to be cherished | 
‘by these neighbors and friends 
who knzw him so well. He made 
no claim to any higher ambi- 
tions than to be a good citizen, 
and live as a law-abiding man, 
recognizing the call of the un- 
fortunate, and responding gen-) 
erously to that call. Communi-| 
ties suffer when this sort of 4| 
man passes on. The example of 
their lives stand as a silent mon~| 
ument to their names, and a! 
good name is better than riches, 
or the higher seats of the 
imighty; better than the glam-| 
our of wealth or the realization, 
|of political ambitions. | 
The Masonic fraternity held 
|for Florian Griffith every serious, 
contemplation of that institution 
which ‘has spread its mighty in- 
fluence over the world for hun- 
dreds of rolling years, and 
which still stands with that 
mystic power to bind men to-| 
gether as brothers whose hearts 
thrill to that ancient call of a) 
fellowship that must lead high-| 
‘er and higher to a a 
ht apes of ‘honor; a faith in 
iGod, and a faith in our fellow 
‘man, and the deeper sympathy | 
ito lift up the pilgrim whose: 
courage is done. 
~ Through summer sun and win- 
ter’s blasts Florian Griffith sat 
in ‘his accustomed place on 
| meeting nights of the lodge, and 
held the offices of this organi- 
mation with credit and fervent 
| interest. 
He had a deep affection for 
his family and those related to 
| him by the ties of the blocd, 
jand on every hand his gre:tings 
| were cordial and sincere. His be- 
iloved wife crossed the Great. 
| River some months ago, but ‘his 
| soul has sped on, over the white; 
mantle of the snow; over the 
pray clouds and the mists cf the} 
‘rilis, to join her in everlasting | 
peace and love. 


ae 


Ghent College | 
| , = 
By James Tandy Ellis 
| It will be of more than pass. 
ing interest to the families, 
| Kinsmen and descendants to 
know the names of the men who 
subscribed to the stock cf the 
Ghent College, this institution 
‘held so dear in the hearts of 
those who still recall the happy 
‘days spent there. The share 
‘subscribed were one hundred 
dollars each, and those who 
‘took but one or two shares de- 
‘serve the same credit, as they| 
Pave according to their finan: | 
‘cial standing, and they gave 
| their enthusiastic assistance in 
jevery way, and lent their influ- 
ence toward the success of this 
school which has left its impress 
upon the Ghent community. It 
was built in 1868, 

Below are the names of sub- 
scribers and the number of 
| Shares of each: 
| John Tompkins 5, Jacob Diu- 
‘guid 10, Wm. B. Lindsey 4, D. B. 
Parker 5, Silas Gex 5, Walton 
Craig 25, D. D. Rice 4, Thos. W 
.. Flagg 1, Jas. Ellis 3, J. F. Lyons 
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Samuel Smith 1, Scott Tandy 
2, Wm. Dean 2, Robt. S. Tandy! 
1, Sam’'l. S. Tandy 1,. Carroll! 
Lodge 2, John Braden 1, J. GQ). | 
Tandy 1, R. H. Tandy 2, Lucin- 
da Davis 1, 

Subscribers from Vevay Ind.: 


U. P. Schenck 2, C. Goldenberg | 
1, 8S. E. Pleasauts 1, BF. 
Schenck 1, R. F. Grisard & Son 
1, Mrs. Tardy & Detraz 1, G. W. 
|Hathorn 1, Chas. Thiebaud 1, J. 
Stephens 1, Levi S. Gardner 1. 

Amount subscribed, thirty-one. 
thousand and seven hundred. 
dollars. 


And now, where oncr stood 
the outstanding landmark of 
Ghent are blackened ruizs, but 
as we look at. this spot, memo- 
ries surge again; memories of 


Oblivion does not come with 
the tomb. We are promised a 
renewal of these happier friend- 
snips beyond the grave. 
“Why does the pine 
moan?” asked the poppy. 
“Tt does not moan,” said the 
Erass, “That is its way of breath- 
ing.” 
“T make 
Poppy. 
“And I love,” said the rose. 
“Are they not both the same?” | | 
asked the tall pine. 
The moon, rising in clouded: 
majesty, unveils her peerless’ 
light upon the scenes of golden 


tree | 


Harmon Ellis 2, James A. Eond 
2, Geo. W. Gregg 2, T. North 2, 
Sol Wright 10, John J. Orr 1, 
‘John Howard 4, Ed Scott 4, 
Chas. Unser 2, Elisha Griifith 4. 

C. D. Keene 3, Nancy O'Neal 
2, Satchwell Griffith 1, James L 
Griffith 2, J. R. Cockrell 2, EF. P. 
| Chamberlin 2, G. J. Dalmazzo 1. 
W. R. Griffith 1, W. O. Gullion 1. 
Weil & Bro. 1, H. J. Whiteheac 


oblivion,” said the 


1, Fred Schirmer 1, R. R. Haw-|days the springtime and lab- 
kins 10, O. Williams 2, R. W. Se- rynths of colored foliage and 
bree 2, J. B. Tandy 10, J. S. melting sunlight; of violets 


Frank 10, Wm. Howard 10, J. W./ peeping from hidden recesses: 
Hoggins 5, Wm. McClure 4, of girls in gingham dresses and 
J. H. Lindsey 2, M. M. Smithjlads with blushing cheeks as 
4, C. B. Crawford 4, Wm. Hj they pull the violet leaves and 

Tandy 2, A nae Lindsey 4, Dr. say, 
Peter c. E lis 6, J. W. Tandy Z a P + rE 
Levi McCann 4, J.B. & W.H}| _, ve ee. 
Tandy 3, L. G. Owen 1. eng eee winged gulls aré 
floating againsi 0 topaz sky. and 


GREETINGS 


THEY SAY if you save a thing for seven 
years you will find a use for it. Well, here is a 
little poem that Mrs. Lillie Norton, Louisville, 
clipped out of Capper’s Weekly seven times 
seven, plus one, years ago. That it affords us 


a moment of reflection is undoubtedly the use . 


it was saved for. 


Buying a coat in winter, 
Garden seeds in spring, 
Giving much time and patience 
To many a simple thing; 
I shall go on forever, 
But none shall guess or see, 
That yesterday I climbed the hill 
That led to Calvary. 
@ 

“MY PROBLEM,” writes Bonnie Rosenbaum, 
Louisville, “is to find an old poem by James 
Tandy Ellis that was printed in one of the 
papers here long ago. I only remember that the 
line ending each verse was this: ‘The possum 
kept on smiling while the hunters shot him 


’ down.’ ” 


THANK YOU, Mr. Rosenbaum, and may we 
trust that the possum keeps on smiling until 
some kind heart looks back through an old 
scrapbook and comes up with the text of the 
poem by Mr, Ellis, 

James Tandy Ellis, in my opinion, was the 
last, and perhaps most illustrious, in a long 
line of Kentucky minstrels. He wrote tens of 
thousands of folk poems and sketches, They 


were published in newspapers all over this 
state. A few collected in paperback volumes and 
these, almost as perishable as newspapers, have 
all but disappeared. 

I have one of those rare and now priceless 
collections of his, “Tang pf The South,” and it 


To the Editor: 


_ 14b 


from Ailan M. Trout 


is autographed, not only by Mr. Ellis, but by 
Governor Edwin P. Morrow and Mrs, Morrow. 
some years back a professor at the Univer- 


sity of West Virginia wrote me for some help on | 


Mr. Ellis, saying he wanted to write a book that 
would class this Kentucky bard with such im- 
mortal minstrels of the South as Joel Chandler 
Harris, Will 8. Hays, James Lane Allen, and the 
Jike. I lent him my book long enough for him 


to microfilm it. I have never heard whether or 
not he finished his project. 


And now, what say you we relish a sampling | 


of the Ellis genius that lies buried in old news- 
paper files all over Kentucky? Just the other 
day Mrs. Sue Bennie Gibson, Sparta, sent me 
the yellowed clipping of one of his poems 
printed in the paper at Owenton arouhd 1900. 


It is headed, “A Night of June,” and here are | 


a few of the rippling lines: 


Over the skies a sill veil lies, 
Shimmered with silver and diamond light; 
Holy and sweet, where moonbeams greet 
The tranquil charm of the summer night. 
Night winds croon of the balmy June, 
And steal away to the river shore; 
Where willows bend and waters blend 
With hallowed moonlight sifting o'er. 


A night bird trills of shadowed hills, 
And strangely sweet is the mellow flow 
Of each liquid note from golden throat, 
As he sings alone in the changing glow. 
Each gleaming star in the depths ajar 
Springs iridescent in its ray: 
Enchanting rifts of the color shifts 
Are touching o’er the Milky Way. 


Let us now bend forward to a search for 


the poem wanted by Mr, Rosenbaum, the one , 


where Mr. Ellis ended each verse with these 


words: “The possum kept on smiling as the . 


hunters shot him down.” Thank you. 


Famous Humorist Interested in Stories 


Lexington, Ky. 


I have just returned from my-old cabin at Ghent and want to 


tell you how much keen interest the river material has ereated in 


the river towns and I feel that you are deserving of great credit in 
reviving the glory of those old days. 
Old Capt. Bch Humphrey was a very unique old steamboatman, 


J. M. Bridges 1, Jas. Sa E 4 
Cc, &. Duncan He Se blue wings are beating 
O’'Neals 14, Benj. MeCann 9 | D0rthern course; the mellowed 


the; 


Samuel Howard 4, Geo. W. Davis|/@%dsc@pe, the plenteous fields,’ 


1, John J. Smith 2, Land Robin- 


the broad and smiling siream/ 


h ah | We tay ' 

ge ee 
Geo. Petit 1, Maer r- : _ Payton io mr- 
Magruder Bat muring rinnles ciene the shore. 


rett 1, Pat Lowry 1, Sim Griffith : 
1. As we stanc ou this spot, made 

Hiram Froman 10, B. A. Blan-|/2lmost sacred by the hours of 
ton 1, L. G. Scott 1, W. F. Bond|"2ppiness that can never come 
1, John Davis 2, V. L. Bledsce 1,/988in, voices come back to us 
John W. Hanks 1, Mrs. Bill Rice) 27#in like lutes fer away breath- 
1, H.-M. Wise 10, J. Taylor Mc-|img to the sky the sorrow of 
Cann 2. Water lilies, 

Sim McCann 1, A. G. Craig, 
Sr., 1, T. S. Mitchell 1. J. B. Rive 
1, Milton Landsbure 1, Jobi: 
Shearmon i, 8. J. Gardner 1. 
Cinderella Griffith i, Sir 
| Thompson 1, John O'Neal 1. 


“Somewhere in 
Silence, 
I shall feel a vanished hand, 
Somewhere I shall know 2 voice 
That now I cannot uider- 
stand.” 


the far-oft 


— er 


who commanded the Blue Wing, running out of the Kentucky River, 
first up to Cincinnati and next trip to Louisville. Capt. Bob was 
tall and angular and loved a joke. On one occasion when he landed 
at Hunter's Bottom, a lazy fellow, who owned a little farm that was 
entirely covered with dog fennel. was out on the shore. Cap Bob 
calied to him and said: “Sam, dog fennel is selling mighty high in 
Louisville; if you'll cut that crop you've got, have it baled and ship 
if, it will bring you a lot of money.” 

Sam cut and baled the crop of dor fennel and shipped it on 
Capt. Bob's boat the next trip. Capt. Bob had ii dumped overboard 
around ‘the bend and he didn’t make any landings at Hunter's 
Bottom for some time after that. Sam met him one morning and 
said: “Bob Humphrey, what ever become of my dog fennel?” 

“Why,” said Capt. Bob, “all the special kind of dogs in Louis- 
ville that et dog fennel, took hydrophobia all of a sudden and they 
claimed that dog fennel caused it and I dumped yours overboard to 
save you trouble!” 

“You sartinly air a good friend of mine, Bob,” said Sam. 

With sincere best wishes, 
“JAMES TANDY ELLIS, 

Editor's Note—Mr. Ellis is one of the best known humorisis of 
the South. As a raconteur of Kentucky stories he is the peer of 
Irvin 8S. Cobb, 


A KENTUCKY RACONTEOR 


(From an article by R. Lee Davis in the Lexington Leader.) 

Somewhere in his “Heroes and Hero Worship,” Thomas Carlyle, 
writing of Robert Burns, the celebrated Scotch vcet, makes this cbser- 
vation: “You would think it strange if I called Burns the most gifted 
British soul we had in all that century of his.” And readers of this 
sketch may likewise think it strange when I express the'opimion that 
for all-round versatility of talents I know of no Kentuckian of 
the present generation more gifted or who occupies a more enviable 
niche in the admiration and esteem of his fellow citizens as a result of 
these diversified gifts, than Gen. James Tandy Ellis, former Adju- 
tant General of the State, but more widely known as orator, lecturer, 
novelist, poet, after-dinner speaker, raconteur and musician. 

When all of these accomplishments are combined in one individual 
in the degree of excellence as in this native son of the Bluegrass State, 
one is not slow in reaching the conclusion that he is indeed a re- 
markably gifted man—another Admirable Crichton, 

General Ellis now resides in his native town, Ghent, a_beautiful 
village on the south bank of the Ohio river. in Carroll county. but 
for a number of vears was a resident of Lexington, where I first met 
him, and for several years enjoved the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

In spite of his varied employment as public official, organizer for the 
Burley Tobacco Growers Co-operative Association, president of an 
cil company during the Kentucky oil boom about fifteen, years ago, 
chautauqua lecturer, newspaper contributor, farmer and now con- 
nected with the State Highway Department, General Ellis has man- 
aged to cultivate the finer side of lifé,-and to follow with the ardor 
and enthusiasm of a born artist his natural penchant for poetry, mu- 
sic, oratory and literature, in all of which fields he has won distinction. 

While residents of Lexington, General Ellis and Mrs, Ellis, the 
latter before her marirage the attractive and talented Harriet Bain- 
bridge Richardson, lived at 407 South Mill street, where the General 
wrote many <f his short stories and more pretentious novels published 
a number of his best poems and added to his reputation as a public 
Speaker, after-dinner entertainer. raconteur par-excellence and fiddle- 
and-bow artist, rivaling Gov. “Ecb” Taylor of Tennessee in some of 
his musical performances. * * * | 

Genera’ Eis, who is a son of. the late Dr. P. C. Ellis, of Carroll 
county, received his preliminary education in the public schools or 
Ghent and later attended the University of Kentucky, then knewn as 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College, cf which the Is'e Dr. James 
K. Patterson was the guiding genius. He early developed mnsical talent 
and his natural aptitude for the piano and the violin prompted his 
parents t: sond him to the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, fecm 
which he graduated as a finished musician, in fact a mucical prod- 
igy. Through influential friends, he later secured the appointment of 
private secretary to Congressman A. Owsley Stanley, cf the Second 
Kentucky District, and went to Washington where he first attracted 
public attenticn as a raconteur, poet and musician, his talents as an 
entertainer civing him entre in high political and social circles of 
the national capital. It was not long before he was a social lion, like 
Bobbie Burns on his first visit to Edinburgh, and as well and favor- 
ably Known as his chief in congressional circles. In fact, it is said that 
he outshone most of the Senators and Congressmen:-in the Kentucky 
delegation by his versatility of genius and popularity as an entertainer 
and after-dinner orator. 

After his first winter in Washington Ellis resigned the secretary- 
ship and decided to devote his time to the cultivation of his talents 
as a writer, public speaker and platform entertainer, for which he 
found himself peculiarly fitted. It was during this period that he 
forged ahead as a literary man, contributing many articles and poems 
to newspapers, Magazines and publishing several volumes of poems 
and stories. Among his best known volumes of poetry are “Srries of 
Mint” and “Awhile in the Mountzins,” which contain some real gems 
of the lyrical art. Perhaps his best known poem is “Ten Broeck,” writ- 
ven to celebrate the victory of Marper’s horse in that famous four- 
mile race at Louisville and which has been almost as widely read as 
highly praised as Judge Mulligen’s “In Kentucky,” as a product of 
the poetic genius of the Bluegrass State. For the benefit of those wh> 
have not had the pleasure of seeing this poetic gem JI take the op- 
portunity to reproduce it here: 


IS 


Ole man Harper's gone to rest, 
Slepin’ whar the bluegrass blows, 
On the upland’s verdant crest, 
Whar the merry daisy grows: 
Ten Broeck’s slab of marble white 
Glistens ‘neath the golden sun, 
By the paddock, whar the might 
And glory of his fame begun. 


Love that race hoss? Time o’ day! 
Harper loved him like a child, 
And the first quick tremblin’ neigh 
Ringin’ from the woodland wild 
Fell woon ole Harper’s ear 
Like a strain of music sweet: 
Weren't no music he could hear 
Like the tread of race-hoss feet, 


Yes, I saw that four-mile run 
Dewn at Louisville in July, 
Hot? It seemed the brilin’ sun 
Flamed the clouds along the sky. 
Ten Broeck, white with lathered foam, 
Like an eagle cut the air, 
Brought his colors safely home, 
Writ his name in history there. 


Ole Kentucky saw the day 
All her native pride retained: 
Couldn't hold her joy in sway, 
When they knowed the race was gained— 
Ole man Harper’s gone to rest, 
Sleepin’ whar the bluegrass blows, 
Ten Broeck’s slab is on ‘the crest, 
Whar the merry daisy grows. 


Among later poems from the pen of General Ellis, which have 
attracted favorable comment, are his dedication song to the American 
Legion of Kentucky, beginning with “We've been across the ocean 
and trod that foreign sand”; “Old Ike Williams,” a lyric delineating 
feud trowbles in the Kentucky mountains beginning with “Old Ike 
Williams dead and gone; died with his boots and britches on,” and 
“I Hear You Calling,” immortalizing one of his boyhood friends in 
calling out trains on the L. & N. Railroad, which is full of humor 
and pathos. 

A number of Hillis’ earlier humorous stories were collected and 
published under the title of “Kentucky Stories,” and had a gra‘‘Y- 
ing sale. Since then he has published three novels of Kentucxy life, 
embodying some of the quaint characters he has know personally. 
One of these is “Shawn of Skarrow,” another “Colone! Torkey Shabb” 
and the third, “Sycamore Bend,” all of which have elicited laudatory 
comments: from literary critics and |extended his fame as an author. 
x * + ‘ 


“ Since leaving Lexington and returning to his old home town, 


Ghent, to reside Ge . . 
heen ae hac neral Ellis has 


, have proved to b 
very entertaining feabires and Be 
read daily by thousands of admir- 
ers of the gifted Kentuckian. 


I5a 


| talking to Judge William Fisher 


Wayside | 
Ee 
Gonvcesatio BI 


By | 
JAMES TANDY ELLIS | 


An Irishman drove up to 
Lamb’s store one morning, got 
out of his car and went into the 
store. He saw some fancy toilet 
soap in boxes on the showcase. 
He said, “I’ll take wan av them.” 
“Seented or unscented?” said 
Lamb. “I'll jist take it wid me,” 
said the Irishman. 

i” * 


Senator Perry Gaines and Sim 


Ogburn were standing near the 
' dairy one morning as I passed 


down the road. “There goes Tan- 
dy Ellis,” said Senator Gaines, 
“T wonder where he’s going this 
early in the morning?” “I don't 
know where he’s goin’ now,” said 
Sim, “and I don’t know where 
he’s goin’ when he dies, for the 
Lord don’t want him and the 


| In the life of a country physician, 


.went out to him he Said, “Doc, 


im * 


Some strange things happen) = Ret 

along with some amusing inci- Se ee 
dents. When I was a lad a man 
rode up to my father’s house late 
in the night and called for my 
father, and when my father 


try newspaper, and the News- 


rowed time. And what a treas- 
ure is the county paper, espec- 
ially to those far away who look 
forward to getting it and keep- 
ing up with the news back home. 
There are few old folks still liv- 
ing who claim that they wrote 
an article for the first issue of 
the Democrat 75 years ago, but 
I doubt this. On through the 
passing years, recording the 
births, déaths; the comings and 


my heart’s stopped beatin’!” He 
had his hand on the right side 
of his chest, and my father said, | 
Put your hand on your left} 
side.” The man proceeded to do! 
it, and he let out a cuss word) 
and went galloping back home. 
When Dr. J. S. Brown started 
into the practice of medicine he 
was called up one night by a wo- 
man who said, in a very excited 
tone of voice, “Doctor, please 
hurry out here, my baby has 
swallowed a bottle of ink!” Dr. 


to weddings and lists of the 
presents, mostly glass pickle 
dishes; the girl graduates, 


Sam found the baby sleeping . 
peacefully with his face pretty! 
badly smeared up. “You don’t 
think he will die, do you, doc- 
tor?” ) 
said Dr. Sam, “but he is so fond! 


of ink that he ought to be a! 
great 


straining of the pen to please 
the parents as well as the grad- 
uates; all the girls beautiful 
and the boys well-washed: lies 
of fishermen; sports and a dia- 
dem of roses for the local batter 
who Knocked three home runs, 


Said the mother, “No,” 


goings of the people; the poems;| 
the “pieces,” from hog-killings| ° 


devil won't have him!” 
ts 


A good many years ago I wa: loves 


Who was County Judge of Car- God.” 


writer some day!” 
co : -. 


It was Emerson who said, "He 
harbors angels, 
reveres reverence, and lives with 


goodness, 


and then a tear-drop of exqui- 
site sympathy for some fond 
mother who laid her darlin: 
away under a bank of: flowers 
On down through the- yeas, 


| roll county for a number of years, 
a splendid lawyer and a fine 
citizen, “I remember when I was 
'a boy in school,” said Judge 
| Fisher, “and one morning a new 
|boy came to school and the 
teacher asked him his name. 
‘Pete Willams’ said the boy. 
‘Where were you born?’ said the | 
teacher. ‘I wasn’t born at tall,’| 
said the boy, ‘I got a step-! 
mother!’ ” | 
* * bs 

Mrs. Annie H. Floyd, of the) 
‘Louisville Victory Book Cam- 
| paign, has started a movement 
to provide good books for the 
soldiers, and I am sure this will 
have a ready response, not only 
in the city, but in the towns as 
well, I have been making a col- 
lection of books to send, ing 


, g00d books, as well as includin 
books of adventure, true de 
tective stories; jokes and book 
‘of humor and novels suitable fo 
the soldier’s reading. Some years 
ago at the encampment of the 
National Guard at Mammoth! 
Cave I came across a soldier sit- 
ting on a box reading a book.| 
“What are you reading, my 


|friend?” I said. He glanced up| 


1 
1 


re 


= 


With a pleasant smile and said, 
“I'm reading the life of Andrew 
Jackson, and I want to say right) 
here, Andrew Jackson was some | 
man!” 


a 


+ * 


I heard two Carroll county 
men talking; one of them said, 
“How are we going to stand this 
big income tax? I don’t think 
we will have anything left when 
we pay it.” The other man said; 
“If we lose this war your money 


, and your property will not do) 


you any good, so we had better 
meet all of the requirements of 
the government and try to pro- 
rail our homes and our coun- 
ryt" 


—— ae a 
5 La 
i 


down to the News-Democrat; on! 
down to dear old Bill Smith who} 
brought his fist down on hi3| 
desk in a Bismarcklan way and 
told you what’s what; his charm-, 
ing wife who met everyone with, 
a smile and sent them away with 

| a word of good cheer. And then 
to this fellow, Sanders. He 

| came as a Stranger, but some- 
—— thing after the ad. for 7-Up, 

The passing of Will Walker, “He likes Carroll county, and 
of Ghent, is a loss to the com-) Carroll county likes you,” a 
munity, as he was a handy-man square-shooter, with a laugh 


that runs riot like a burst of 
and an excellent carpenter, % ointicht: an outsider who fits 


cook and all-around jack of all! into the county like an old pio- 
trades. The rock fireplace which’ neer. And Miss Minnie, who 
he built in my home has been has stood at the helm for many 
admired by so many friends Years and Puided the good old | 
stopping at my home. Walker Ship of News to a port of pleas- 
was a quiet colored man who 2nt reminder. And there is a 
was never in any trouble, who camaraderie among the boys who, 
had the friendship of all of the handle the type, and the mean- 
white people, and he will be derings of the old journeyman 
ereatly missed. | printer who comes and goes like 
of * 

Allie Mitchell has aceanaee one amusing incident a good 

from Florida. As he pulled me Many years ago, when the editor 


Conversation 


By 
JAMES TANDY ELLIS 


| some tomato plants he said of the old Democrat wrote about 


“The fishing down in Floridg One of the local churches. He 
is not so good this season; i{ Said, “The windows of the —— 
looks like the war has got ev; ——— church are in a very dirty 
erything suspicious and a fish Condition and should be given a 
makes a mighty close inspectioy $000 washing.” A drunken 
before he takes hold of any bait printer left the “n” out of win- 
put they’ve got plenty of shark GOws. There were six or seven 
down there. One morning th) Widows who were members of 
watchman on the shore sa that church, and the editor had 
something sticking out of th t® leave town for about ten 
water that looked like a peri days! 
scope of a submarine anc h |. 
yelled out, ‘Submarine!’ and ley I! wisdom’s ways you widely 
eled his long range submarin seek, 

gun at the object and cut os Five things observe with care— 


-_ +s 


and the submarine floated { Of whom you speak; to whom 


the top of the water, but wh you speak, 
they got out there they four And how, and when, and 


it was a shark that weight 


where.” 
over half a ton!” | 
ee 


x 


‘ i‘ 


pretty good old age for a crit 


Democrat is now living on bor-, 


the changing winds. There was . 
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A Midnight “jerenade, 


: ' dust over there is the old church, the 
(James Tar ay KHlis.) mocking -bird singing near it, where 
We were quart) red in the schoor|2@eareds Had worshiped; where they 
house the night bef ora, the big tiarbecue | 484 gazed on the faces of . their beloved 
at Easterday. It was.e quiet nislht and bates he le a ea ee love had. 
we drifted away.to wamber in na short sd He Rs jg Alani pecans had lifted t 
time. In the night Tiwaa uwakened by) |- Bel he: doy ‘Chriatvan ti ss 
asii\nge and weird: sound, and upon!) *°88.at the merry Christmas me, 
ek hai wicekiie bisa nina fo the rightj;was a mass of wild roses, 
inj sem nearby tree Tr Meckea at DY) ite fe ae iqeauTious splendor. and glint- 
wv and it showed ten miauter after) 4 19 ide ee a gf eae 
T° : night, - I called to the Neere sleep- | sons ie ae =, Pa nt. ne ON 
‘ing ver in the corver | the words of Lorenzo jin Merchant of 
“Bill, do you hear that bird?” Venice” came back to me; | 


‘FE ain’t keerin’ ‘pout no bard; I’se | “How sweat’ the moonlight sleeps upon 
looking for sleep,’’ he said. | this bank. | 

But there was one wonderfal little Here wa.will sit:and let the sound of 
ear that was awake tothe IWALIC Strain.  _mnsie “ + 
Little Jerry, bunched upon & desk, was; Creep intoour ears: soft stillness and 


listening, for every sweet and unusual 
touch and blend of musie find their Way 
to his artistic little soul. : 

f got up and went out on the. porch. 
It was a wonderful uight—a half-moon 
that looked as though it were swinging 
over the Big Eagle bille was riding in a 
Star spangled sky. A light cloud floated 
near and passing over jeft a misty veif 
of transparent light, and the moon 
came out again like a rosy cameo 
against the sky, and an ineffable, raptu- 
rous harmony seemed to be in all the 
heavens, 

The mocking bird was reveling in the 


 Oight 
| Become the touches of sweet harmony,” | 


- The seul of the mocking bird is in) 
touch with it all; he now-takes on the 
call of the mourning dove, but hastens 
away tothe tender little cry of the 
house-wren, intermixed witk the bome- 
ly sweet melody of the s0ng sparrow, 
gentle’and ‘refined, soft and musical, 
Will be catch up the busy and ener- 
getic cadences of the icat-bird? Yen, 
there he goes—the medley is to be com. 
plete; [tbe high. whistling song of the 
| oriole is there, and the “tra-ally, trn- 
ally’’ of thé blue bird trembling on the 
air, ) * 

I went up where the big kettles were 
simmering on the wood fires; the flashes 
from the fire lit up the surrounding 
shadows of the woods and blended with 
the softened silver of the moon, How 
beantifial is ) 
its hallowed silence—its touches of “di- 
vine grandeur. ee ae 

The song of the mockiag bird ‘swept 
into a creseendo and then ' gradually 
‘fell away into the evening song of the 
hermit thrush, that. great minstrel 


magic,icharms of the summer ‘nights 
N w.he'took the deep and liquid toue. | 
o- ‘be-rdébin and lightly turned trom 
th in tothe simple and sweet song of 
th: velidy warbler; the song changes to 
the doisfy) call of the whipporwill, the 
Of Wail and woe; and now the red: 
-bhe soft and pleasing warble, 
plaintive and again ecatatic—an unbor- 
rowed atrain.of iove and: beauty. | 
‘There was-something in the surround- 
ing that made _ piuciatte setting 1 
it ail in my heart: Just: two mi ee ; eLPel 
away as the crow flies stood the old; Of the woods who sings with tho 
house on a hill where my blessed moth- | touches «af sundown—when twilight 
er was born, te | softena iall the landscape, It Was a 
oe ere | grand finale, this closing strain, repro- | 
‘She never made # brow look dark, | ducing the Angelus of the fading day, | 
Nor caused a tear until she died.’’ 


Near there, in.‘the old burying 
| ground, slept the generations of my 
people, and the ground over which that 
bird sang had been in possession of the 


forth. the glories 
transcendent. balm 
tion. a it ng 
In the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
they say that = wait until this deap 
hour to witness this panorama of be- 
witching beauty, and the Midnight Sun 
can hein a)! of.our lives if' we hut wait 
with faith, and the lips can sing a song 
through suffering and the heart can 
breathe a melody through the shadows 
and night of onr life, if it is attuned to | 
the love of God, : 


ef the night—the 
of & joyous medita- 


lar oxniilyn rover ‘ Bai area iy ag a wr). 


the night to those who'love| 


The song had ceased, but it brought | | 


MEMORIES AWAKENED. 


a — 


—— 


Jas. Tandy Ellis Grows Touch-| 
ingly Reminiscent after 
Visit to Old Home at 
- Ghent. 


| 

Now I missed my old friend, George | 
Mosby, on my recent visit to Carroll, | 
and when I went to my farm I recalled 
many happy hours spent with this old- 
tine darkey. i 

He had a crop of tohaeeo there once, 
and his part was twenty-four dollars. | 
When he got the money, he was all| 
siniles and promises of good things for 
the wife and children, He left for Car- 
rollton, and the children blossomed Into, 
a dream and visions of candy, inolasses | 
and fresh meat, : | 

Mosby fell in with his brother-in-law, | 
Buck Jones, and Buck introduced him 
to the ‘‘dry’’ element of colored society, 
He arrived home two. days afterwards. 
the most dilapidated old nigger that I 
ever saw, stripped of his fortune and 
and most of his clothes, 
_“‘Whar’s all the things an’ vittels yo’ 
gwine bring back?” said his wife. 
“Dese chillan hongry,”’ 

“Send ‘em to de 'simmon 
hongry,”’ said Moshy,)''Yo’ 
got de mos’ uv hit.’? 

Out in the barn he told me of the! 


tree, ef dey 
brother dun | 


trip. “‘Yo' see, ’twuz dis erway, Buel 
. fecks me an’ interduces me ez his 


| wandering along the 


| £ listened to his tales of wreek escapes; | 
| of dark ond stermy nighis, and werk. | 
ing through by the 


| Dufour. 


brather-in-law, en’ says, ‘Dis hyar is | 
Mushy, a spote an’ generum: de higges’- | 
hearted man in de wide wurl’,’ en’ dey 
slaps meon de back en say, “Vas, in- | 
deed, he is suttinly & fran’ nan.’ An’ i 
pays de bill when dey wets up. Jes’ as 
anon ev dey drinks, dey all backs off, in- 
trasted in sunthin’ ‘alse, I dan cut loose 
en’ got de bridle off en wuz reckless, 
bat finally I gits owdashus en sey tO 
Buck, ‘Wharfore yo’ don’t cum across 
au’ treat?’ en’ he steps hack en draws 
his finger across his thote en sez, “Chuck 
full; can’t drink no more,’ " | 


+ % 
a 


In the Book of Isaiah is a line which 
should be of some interest to those who 
live heside the streams, ‘Blessed are 
they who sow beside the waters."" And 
in one of the beautiful Psalms of David, 
“They that do business in gBreat waters, 
see the wonderful works of the Lord.” 

The longing comes to all of those 
who hare spent their earl y days on the 
river, to retarn there and -feel the jov 
which the call of the whiter keeps with- 
in the heart, 

T missed the big steamers, 1nd won- 
dered whether they would ever return, 
and T reealled the days when thay were 
an important factor im business and 
travel. There “was an unspeakable 
beauty in the music of a steamer’s 
Whistle coming over the moon-glaved 
night—-the pound of the middles, which 
was rhythm and poetry within itself, 
and the bearing and presence of the 
oficers was impressive dignity and im. 


F portance, 


Asa boy, Isat with my grandfather 
on occasion at the Captain’s table. and 
r put that down as the ranking acbiove- 
ment of my life. Charlia Dufour, then a’ 
pilot, made the event possible: and bow 


dim light of the 
stars and the outlines, and never a het- 
ter man held the spokes of a wheel ‘or | 
trod the hurricane deck than Charlie , 
With his fine gentlemanly in- 


| stincts he was the soul of music and 
| humor,and whether on shore or standing 


watch, he was the same splendid charac- 

ter; pleasing and seeking to make others | 
comfortabie. His spirit is somewhere | 
pathways of the, 
hiver of Life,and hears the restinl music | 
of God, and sees the bloom of flowers | 
that never fade, . 


16a 
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Some one has sid, ‘'The memory has 
Its twilight in which far-away souvenirs 
fade away.” it may he true in some 
cases, but the far-away memories come | 
back to as ia the silence of suffering, 


ee, 


My old friend, Rev. Buck Chism, 
sold me a book the other day. Buck.is | 
a agent for anything -that comes his 
way. The hook was MeGuitey’s New 
Eclectic Third Reader. When ] opened 
the hook and saw again, “Harry and 
the Guide Post,’ and man Vv. other } 
familiar stories and poems, | found my- | 
self going back to the old school reom 
hy the river side, and I saw the elouds| 
On showy wings sailing eeross the trans- | 
parent azure, and l saw the hloom of 
the haw-tree and the white blossoms of 
the dog-wood on the eternal hills. 
Along the banks of the stream was the 
pussy-willow, in simple beauty bursting 
into full leaf, and again the maoth-rieawl- 
len with its white and yellow blossoms 
dancing on the May breeze, and the 
faces of the long ‘ago hegan to appear 
and take thie accustomed Places, 
Many of the faces are gone now: I have 
followed some of them to the tom b, and 
the tirds singly sweetly above their 
Braves by that gentle river side, but on 
my recent visit home I found many of 
them there, and there was fladness in 
the welcome, 

i met Jim Graham one morning as J 
came around the corner, “I came tiear- 
ly ranniog over you, Jim,’’ I said, 

“Bless your heart,” he said. “(to 
right ahead: there ain’t a man in Car- 
rall county I'd rather have run over me 
than you.’’ And so it went, avery where 
bringing to my heart the ever-present 
thought of kindness. 

We can find so much that is heauti- 
ful in life if we look for it: we find it in 
the friendly greeting: we feel it in the 
soft touch of the wandering wind: we) 
hear it in the morning call of the lark: 
it enfolds us inthe gold of the rose tint. 
ed dawn and the somber beauty of mel- 
lowiay twilight: it beams upon us from 
the primrose bloom of the first stars, re- 
vealing the Veiled Presence Who brin es 
us hack, in some way, to paths of hope 
and love, é 


2 


| 

“THEM GOATS” | 
Ard now, they are taking me 
t: task for buying five Angora 
ejats! There are two things 
that I always wanted as a boy; 
a pet coon and a goat. I got the 
coon, but he got into everything 
on the place, and one day he 
mysteriously disappeared, and! 
now, over the long-drawn' 
;yoars, my ambition to own 4| 
goat has beem realized. Artter! 
all, there is something fasci-/ 
nating about a goat. He has 
been honored both in ancient 
ar? medern history. He stands 
cut pre-e@eminently on the pos-| 
ters in bock beer time. He has 
been made the symbol of on 
intér-reaching standard of ridi- 
cule, but he has survived it all.| 
He has been the theme of} 
poetry, 
“Every man cannot be a poet, | 
No more than a sheep can be a! 
eO-at.” | 
The News-Democrat Apne 
that I use the wool for a spring | 
,suit. This sort of a suit] 
|doesn’t last iong in Ghent. I 
am a member of the Southern 
‘Indiana Coon Hunters’ Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Lon Wood made me 
'a ccon-kin cap, with the tail 
‘hanging down, old pioneer’ 
fashion. I put the cap in a box 
jand when I went to get it to 
|wear to the Coon Dinner at Jef- 
fersonville, all that I found was: 
ia little pile of hair! When a) 
|Ghent moth starts out foraging, | 
ihe merely leaves enough to 
show you that he has been 
ae: They have always had 
these pests, they had-them in 
| Bible times, Matt. 6:19, “Lay 
i|not up for yourselves treasures 
on earth where moth and rust; 
dcth corrupt, where thieves 
break through and steal.” | 
‘But think of the milk! They: 
}say that limburger chees is: 
mace from goat’s milk, and: 
after you have had one good} 
smell of goat, you can well un-/| 
| derstand the smell of ithe) 
|cheese. 
| There is a majestic and 95ut-| 
standing dignity about a goat. | 
|His meditative moods are im-| 
pressive. Someone has  said,, 
\Meditation is the nurse of, 
ithought, and thought the food, 
'for meditation.” Food is ¢ener-! 
jally the meditation of a goat. | 
|He will masticate a tin can or| 
‘chew the legs off of a pair of! 
overalls as they hang on the! 
line. And the beard of a goat! 
acds materially to his dignity. 
To see an old goat standing on 
la knoll, his long white whiskers 
|rising and falling with the 
|; Wind, takes you back in mem- 
| ory to some of the old citizens 
ywho once set the example for 
virtue or devilment in the com- 
munity. 


One of ths most comforting’ T 6b 


contemplations is that these 
soats will give a closer contact, 
with our neighbors; of cussing 
over the fence with dire threats 
for destruction of property and 
foliage, but this will help break 
the monotony of farm life. 
Long years ago the animals | 
and varmints held a convention. | 
Red Fox was the chairman, and | . 
the first question he laid ‘be-| 
fore the convention Was the 
| r of the voting sign. 
Bae you,” said Brother 
ound Dog, “that we vote by 
the raising of the tail!” — 
Old Brother Coon, sitting | 
far back in a, corner, said, one 
raising the tail is to be the 
vot sign, pen. the billy- 
* done voted!” 
ae James Tandy Ellis. 


THE KENTUCKY STREAMS 


By James Tandy Ellis 


Many poems have been written about the river and 
streams of Kentucky, and these streams are, in their beau- 
| ty, an inspiration to the Muse, but the pity of it all is that 

many of these streams are burdened by hard-boiled names. 
I am sure that Scotland cannot boast of any more beauti- 
ful water courses, but in Scotland they carry the roman- 
tic names which add to their charms. In the Kentucky 
mountains we have “Bull Skin,” “Horse Neck,” “Stinking,” 
“Goose” and Kindred unattractive names. The Kentucky 
river is famed for its gorgeous scenery, but it fell to a young 
girl a't Carrollton a good many years ago to write a classic 
on the meeting of this stream with the Ohio: 


THE MEETING OF THE WATERS 
(By Nannie Fitzhugh) 


Tihe sun on yonder line of hills 
Has placed a coronal of light, 
And from its woven rays a sheen 
Gilds their dark livery of green 
And marks its dullness bright. 


He spreads his colors from ‘the sky 
Just where the rivers meet in one, 
Until the mingled waters lie— 
The palette of the setting sun. 


But never mortal artist mixed 
Such eolors—wonderful and rare! 
And never picture, new or old 
Shown in a frame of purer gold 
Than that which glitters there. 


But on the glad Ohio's breast 

A thousand jewels bind the sight, 

Gems that have gleamed since Time has run, 
Yet rise with every rising sun 

And perish with the night. 


: a 


Sweet waters, twice named “beautiful,” 

On them ‘the lingering sunbeams shed 

Their slanting light—till near the land 
Shines clear and white the shell-strown sand 
Upon their sloping bed. 


Here at the river’s meeting place, 

How fair the sights that greet the eye, 
How pure yon mirrored gold that gleams, 
Like Zion’: limped streets and seems 

A pathway to 'the sky! 


CARROLLTON, melee THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1942 
“Ende AMD cf. a. [etn Manacts Grrvens Goel 
i A i 1- 
. Gent of the Wentucly Of Co. Hd 
tGen a ree Tandy Ellis Claime areata, St Oe 
served aS adjutant-general ol! 
| the state under three governors 
By Death At Home In Ghent °5.8*sccrcs"s O. Stanley 
Poet, Author, - Humorist ee ENDS NOTABLE CAREER 
Passes Suddenly , eer ee a 


Gen. James Tandy Ellis, wide- 
ly known as a humorist, a racon- 
teur without a peer and writer 
of both prose and poetry, died 
at five o’clock Wednesday morn- 
ing, December 9, at “Rambo 
Flats” in Ghent. 

General Ellis had been under 
the care of his physician and. 
dearly loved friend, Dr. J. S.| 
Brown, for some time, but had| 
been able to fill his speaking} 
engagements over the state un- 
til last week, when he was 


General Ellis was in demand! 
\as a Chautauqua lecturer and| 
after-dinner speaker, and was | 
recognized as an orator and a/| 
(poet throughout the country, | 
| He Was until recently connected 
With the State Highway Depart- 
‘ment as travel promotion di- 
rector. 
| His published novels, all con- 
cerning Kentucky life, are, 
| “Shawn of Skarrow,” “Colonel| 
Torky Shabb” and “Sycamore | 
'Bend.” His most outstanding 
|, poems are “Ten Broeck.” “Ded- 
ae Song to the American! 
Legion of Kentucky,” “Old Ike 
, Williams” and “I Hear You Call- 
\ ing.” 

Many other poems were pub- 
lished in two volumes, under the 
titles of “Sprigs of Mint” und 
“Awhile in the Mountains.” 

For more than 25 years Gen- 
eral Ellis wrote a daily feature, 
|under the headings, “Tang of 
ithe South” and “Savor of the 
Soil,” for both the Louisville 
Times and the Cincinnati Times- 
Star. For more than 50 years 
he had contributed a col- 
umn to the News-Democrat 
‘under the heading, “Rambling | 
Rhymes,” and more recently as | 
“Wayside Conversations.” 


General Ellis has appeared on 


| 
| 
| 


| “30” FOR WAYSIDE 


This week marks finis to the 
column “Wayside Conversa- 
tions.” Unlike his other news- 
paper features which were 
written a month ahead of | 


schedule, Wayside, as the Gen- 
eral liked to call it, was writ- 
ten each Friday for the fol- 
lowing Thursday: Consequent- 
ly, the one published today is_ 
the final one and means “30” 
to his writings. 


a 


\forced to cancel an ee ee 


to speak before the soldiers at. : : : 7 4 ‘the lecture platform in every 
Fort Knox. JAMES TANDY ELLIS state in the Union, his appear- 
| Heart ailment, superinduced on lances characterized by the tell. | 
th an attack ei Trae was ing of humorous stories and the | 
e cause of death, according ‘Singing of ballads to his own | 
‘to his physician. Mrs. Ellis had) | accompaniment on the banjo. 
bees Sie ha bedside Pi four | i ee eee So | General Ellis united with the| 
o’clock, ministering to him, and a) ‘Christian church at Ghent in| 
at igi cries found him dead Tandy Ellis 1884. He was a member of the 
in his bathroom. Masonic and Knights of Pythias 
News of his passing came as \¢ ido Sh ot orders. 
ia profound shock not only to WwW O Ss. Surviving, with the widdw, 


are two nephews, Lawrence, of 
Washington, D. C., and Victor, 
of Ghent, and one niece, Miss 
‘Ruth Ellis, Ghent, 

Funeral services will be held 
in the Ghent Christian church 
Friday at 2:00 p. m. Rev. Her- 
‘bert Tinsley, of the Warsaw 
‘Christian church, will be as- 
sisted by Rev. W. C. Newman, 
his pastor, and Rey. John Dykes, | 
pastor of Ghent Baptist church. | 
Interment will be in the family | 
lot in Ghent Masonic cemetery. | 


|relatives and friends in Carroll 
county, but to his wide circle of S&S if D th 
friends and acquaintances c to De eat 
throughout the Middle West. 
| Born in Ghent Ju &. na : 
Gen, Ellis i one i 
children of r,.P | Chair tan. 
Ellis and Hi 1%" Eyis. 
|members of old ind’ me nguish- 
led Kentucky families, home at Ghent, Carroll County 
He received his preliminary Coroner Carroll Graham said to- 
education at the famous old day. . 
Ghent college, and later attend- | _He returned a verdict of sul- 
ed the University of Kentucky, cide. She died instantly of a 


bade tal pistol wound through her ‘right 
then known as the Agricultural temple, Graham said. 


Special to The Courier-Journal, ’ 
Carrollton, Ky., Jan. 24.—Mrs. 
James Tandy Ellis, widow of the 
poet-lecturer-columnist who died 
December 9, 1942, shot herself to 
death at 7:30 a.m. today at her 


= = 
SS... |. 


\& Mechanical college, at Lex- | Marvin Brightwell, Negro 
ington, |helper at the Ellis home, said 
| Gen. Ellis’ natural aptitude |Mrs, Ellis sent him on an errand 
for piano and violin prompted _shortly after 7 a.m. and that when | 
jhis parents to send him to the he returned he foun’ her body in | 


ithe living room of the home, 
| Coroner Graham said the act 
i was attributed to grief over her 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, from which he was gradu- 


ated as a finished musician—in husband’s death. Before her mar-_ 
fact, a prodigy. | riage she was Miss Harriet Rich- | 
In June, 1898, Gen. Ellis was ‘ardson, Pa-is, Ky. , 


married to the attractive and She is survived vy a nephew 
talented Harriet Bainbridge and three rieces. Funeral services 


"1 be conducted at 2 p.m. Tues- 
Richardson, daughter of a prom- a day in Ghent Christian Church. 


inent Fayette county family.| Burisl will be in Ghent Masonic 
‘Their only child, Drusilla, died, | Cemetery. 


lat the age of five years. se oe 
| Some time after completing 
his education, General Ellis be- 
icame private secretary to A. O. 
‘Stanley, Congressman from the| 
|Second district of t rene ae 
‘ua Tome rae 


I 
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WOMEN STOOD WITH MEN 
' IN THE KENTUCKY WILD 


Shoulder to Shoulder With Male Pioneer Was the Mother, 


Courageous and Strong 


es 


— 


By JAMES TANDY ELLIS 


‘ Author of "Spriga o' Mint,” “Sycamore 


Bend," “Kentucky Storles," "Shaw o° 


Skarrow,”' “Tang of the South" 


Lexington, Ky. |far-famed “second paradise,” and| 


did not become a State under | 
the conventionality of a social ; 
i function, but under a grim and deter-| 
mined force, Along with the steel | 
,of the male pioncer was the Spar- 
tan-like character of the woman, who 
braved the dangers and accepted the 
ihardships and who sang and danced 
|and crooned a lullaby to her children 
‘in the deep solitude of the forest. 
|And those children, trained by those 
imothers to bravery and self-confi- 
dence, have given to Kentucky the 
‘Blory of her gallant. sons on the 
battlefield, in Congress, in literature, 
science and invention. . 

' Along with the flintlock rifie was 
the family Bible, both conquerora of 
the widnernéss vastness. The pioneer 
sprang to his rifle in the hour of 
danger, and his eye blazed with the 
light of courage when the lives of 
his loved ones depended upon his 
| protection: but danger aside, by the 
blazing pine-knot he listened to the 
Holy Word, as a gentle beam came 
into his eyes, and a softened glow 
into his heart. 


| The Traveling Church 


The influence of the Traveling 
Church during the pioneer move- | 
ment can never be fully appreciated, | 
and the history of this institution is | 
| both unique, and in a. measure, re-| 
| markable. With their household} 
|goods and various trappings. their | 
‘sheep and cattle and fowls the| 
pioneers came onward into the. wil-|! 


Sai not bee said that Kentucky 
| 


1 
q 
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derness, and at eventide they gath- | 
ered in solemn assembly and sent! 
their songs out through the silence 
of the forest, and their fervent pray- 
ers up to the Throne of Grace. They 
were supplied with a regular minis-| 
from whose presentation of doc- | 


trine and creed there was no appeal, | 
but in the fear and love of God they 
laid the foundation for a reverence 
of the Creator that budded into the 
flower of sublime faith in succeeding | 
generations, | 

From these pioneers camethe invi-| 
tation of hardy souls to seek Ken-' 
tucky. John Fitch came from Con- 
necticut, -and invented the first 
steamboat, and although Robert 
Fulton claimed the honor of the first 
invention of a steamboat, yet when 
in 1813 Fulton brought suit to 
establish * is claim as the inventor 
of steam navigation, he was defeated 
i|by a pamphlet of John Fitch's which 
| proved conclusively that his inven- 
tions antedated the Clermont. 

The romance of the Kentucky 
jwoods drew John. James Audubon, 
‘and in the Kentucky woods he 
listened to the songs of the many 
iplumaged birds, and he made pic- 
tures of them and caught their 


notes upon his flute and left us the. 


Irue range and tone of our native 

| birds. 

Other Noted Kentuckians 
‘John Filson came from the plo- 


Neer movement, and, lured by the 
spirit of adventure, he came to the 


while teaching school began the col-| 
lection of historical data that is of | 
such great value today. Should we) 
pursue the line of distinguished men 
coming down through the pioneer 
we should include Ephraim McDow- 
ell, the nected surgeon; Hart, the 
sculptor, and distinguished artists 
and sculptors. Through every chan- 


nel of achievement and distinguished | - 


effort ran the influence of the pio-| 
neer movement, | 

In the War of the Revolution the| 
record shows the names of many! 
Kentuckians who rendered valiant | 
service to their country in that hour | 
of need. In the pension office at 
Washington can be found the names | 
of more than 1500 Kentuckians who 
served in this war. To the fore 
again in the war of 1813 and the 
Mexican War, and -the Civil War 
when they were divided as to the 
issue. | 

The descendants of the pioneers’ 
have in no measure failed to ap-' 
preciate and hold sacred the records 
of these ancestors who blazed the: 
way. In homes all over the State} 
can be found relics of this time, and | 
many have tenderly preserved the| 
ancient dresses of their grandmoth- 
ers. The great pageant at Lexington 
in June, 1925, brought forth loads of | 
treasured heirlooms. | 

A reference to the pioneer move- 
ment in Kentucky would be incom- 
Plete. without the mention of Daniel 
Boone and his illustrious peer, Si- 
mon Kenton. Daniel Boone rendered 


'a service to Kentucky that was of 


the most profound value. The ro- 
mance of his adventurous life, his 


| 


knowledge of woodcraft and Indian 
life, and his cool courage under all 
conditions threw around him a 
coloring that will never grow dim 
in the advancing years, but Kenton 
possessed all of these traits :a well, 
and he had been a soldier, and he 
was the pilot for Gen. George 
Rogers Clark when he carried war 


| into the Indian’s own country. But 


between Boone and Kenton there 
abounded the deepest friendship, 
and their names will pass down) 
in Kentucky history, revered and 
honored, 
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Tomorrow’s Halloween 


An’ the Gobble-uns’ll git you 
ef you don’t watch out. 


There is just a tinge of saffron on the trees, 
There is just a breath of frost upon the breeze, 
While a shade of brown across the meadow lies: 
And the birds in woodland dell 
Soft are singing their farewell 
Ere they fly away to sunny Southern skies. 


—James Tandy Ellis. 


GR KE TING S from Allan M. Trout 1D G6 


“AS A TEEN-AGER,” writes Robert 
H. Chasteen, Louisville, “I started 
reading the column of James Tandy Ellis 
in The Louisville Times, and later I 
started reading yours in The Courier- 
Journal, beginning with the first. Now 
I want the copy of a prayer from one of 
the Ellis columns, the prettiest and most 
comforting I ever saw or heard. 

“As the story went, no one seemed to 
be able to comfort the bereaved parents 
at the funeral of their child. Finally an 
old man, generally known as a grouch, 
arose and prayed the prayer.” 


THANK YOU, Mr. Chasteen. That 
prayer 1s not in my rare copy of an Ellis 
anthology, “Tang of the South.” I say 
rare because the priceless book was auto- 
graphed, not only by General Ellis, but 
by Gov. Edwin P. Morrow and his wife 
Kate, in. a hotel room at Chicago, Nor 
is the prayer in Willard Rouse Jillson’s 
excellent biography of the late and 
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lamented troubadour of Ghent. What say 
you, then, we settle for a letter General 
Ellis wrote June 1, 1927? It is self. 
explanatory and follows: 


“Someone brought me the information 
that Mrs. William Spicer was dead and, 
somehow, memory began to travel back 
over the long-drawn years to the time 
of barefooted days and the first budding 
of happiest youth. 

“Mrs, Spicer, whom: I first knew as 
Miss Frankie Davis, was my first school 
teacher, Here in the old town of Ghent 
in the old brick building now used for 
the telephone exchange, she taught 
school. It may have been a long time ago, 
but it seems only yesteryear since the 


breeze swept down from the bold-browed 


hills and up through the pleasant valley 
to find its way into that old room and 
beckon us outward to the wild road of 
adventure. ... 


“In an old trunk I have a little card. 


There is a picture of some wildflower 
on it, and just below my name is the 


name of Frankie Davis, my first teacher. 


who gave me this card for good deport- 
ment. 


“Possibly this is the reason I nave kept 
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it for so long, for it is the only one of | 


its kind I ever got. The little flowers have 
never faded, and the names penned by 
that gentle hand, now cold in death, are 
as Clear as the day they were written. 
“The same old building is here, and 
the same hills bringing their foliage of 
velvet green each returning spring. Little 
has changed except the frost of winter 
above each lingering brow. I shall take 
out this little card again and meditate 
in fond recollection upon those foiden 


days, and through the recall] will come ; 


the pleasant face, the kindly word, of that 
first teacher... .” 


Satisfied that truth fs always stranger than 
fiction, Tandy Ellis’ best stories are all gospel 
truth, Like the one about the razorback 
hog he had that weighed thirty-five pounds, 
and after it was killed and the head cut off, 
the head weighed exactly thirty-five pounds. 

“But the most truthful thing I ever heard,” 
he testifies, “was when one fisherman called 
another fisherman a lar.” 


Paw-paw episode 


Another truth-telling friend of Tandy’s 
moved to the city. Come autumn, when paw- 
paws were ripe, the General fixed up a 
nice box of them and sent them to his friend, 
receiving a postal-card acknowledgment the 
following week which read: 

“Tl got the paw-paws. They say a hog 
won't eat the damn things. Neither will I. 
Thank you just the same.” 

There was a country boy living In Tan’s 
neighborhood whose favorite food (or bever- 
age) was potlicker, and whose mother had 
plenty of it for his supper every night. But 
one evening, in a hurry to go courting, he 
didn’t have time to finish supper and asked 
hig mother to set the pot aside so he could 
find it. 

When he got in about 9 o’clock he felt 
around on the back of the kitchen stove, 
found the pot and had his snack all without 
bothering to light the lamp. 

Next morning at the breakfast table, 
“Maw,” he said, “that potlicker I et last night 
' soured on my stummick.” 
| ‘And no wonder,” his ma snorted, “you 
| got a’holt of the wrong pot and drunk all 
my stale dishwater.” 

A noted writer traveling through the 
Southland several years ago wrote critically 
about Southern cooking. The entire Nation 

'below the Mason and Dixon Line rose in 
| righteous indignation. Newspaper columns, 
'such as The Courier-Journal Point of View, 
received and printed dozens of wrathful let- 
ters. Why, the brazen woman had even 
spoken slightingly of country ham! That 
| was the insult supreme that roused Dixie ire. 

It fell to Tandy Ellis to bring the matter 
to a conclusion. 

He wrote to the Point of View about a 
Yankee visitor to Kentucky who was feted 

‘everywhere on country ham, until he could 
‘taste it and smell it in his sleep. The time 
came when the visit was over and the party 
| headed northward in their automobile. The 
| Yankee was snatching a nap in the rear seat 
| when the car ran over a skunk. Fumes 
| filled. the car and set everybody gasping. 
| “What in the world was that?” someone 
, wanted to know. 

“Oh,” replied the Yankee, stirring in his 
sleep, “just another damn Kentuckian cook- 
| ing a ham.” 
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Ole Brudder Rambo’s sermons 
showed Tandy Ellis at his best. 
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Carroll : a 


which I entered Carroll County, the scenery is 
magnificent—but rough, 

It reminded me of 
the statement credited 
tO a young girl in Car- 
rollton who was being 
courted by a well-to- 
do widower three 
times her age from 
this western part of 
the county. The girl's 
friends all urged her 
to say yes. 
| “He's a good man,” 
they suggested, “and his land is rich.” 

“Sure,” agreed the girl; “he and his farm are a 
whole lot alike—good and -rich—but good and 
wrinkled.” 


Right through the heart of this wrinkled country 
the Little Kentucky, which is more like a creek than 
its relative, the Kentucky River, has plowed out 
through the hills and then smoothed with sediment a 
level valley half a mile wide. Oddly enough, along 
this fertile populous valley there are no bridges across 
the stream. The need for bridges is avoided by parallel 
roads along each side of the valley, from well up in 
ee County all the way across Carroll to the Ohio 

iver, 


Down through this valley of the Little Kentucky I 
kept hearing stories of an old Indian burying ground 
that has never been investigated. It was somewhere 
up on a hill. But the location wasso changeable— 
sometimes over here and sometimes over there—that I 
was forced to wonder if it wasn’t an Indian women- 
folks burying ground. | 


Indian relics are plentiful in the valley. Farmers 
plow up arrowheads, scrapers and other flint instru- 
ments every spring, Indians at least must have passed 
this way before I did. And evidently some of them 
siopped—those up on the hill—somewhere, 

-I didn’t stop until I came to Carrollton. There I 
was surprised to learn that the choicest land where 
Carrollton now stands was once granted by Thomas 
Jefferson, then Governor of Virginia, to a cértain mili- 
tary card for his services in the British Army 

“What a patriot Jeffer tur : | @,” 
si aenk pa : erson turned out to bé,” I 

But, no; surely Thomas Jefferson couldn't have 
double-crossed the struggling American colonies by 
slipping a juicy reward to an enemy, Perhaps this | 
officer in the British Army, then, was an American Spy - 
in disguise. There must have been some unusual angle, 

There was an angle. The grant explained it all: 

“Thomas Jefferson, Esquire, 


LONG the valley of the Little Kentucky. Bisce iy. : 
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“Governor of the Commonwealth of Virginia! 
“Tg all to whom these presents shall come, 
greetings. Know ye that in consideration of mili- 
tary service performed by Wm. Peachy as a field 
officer in the late war between Great Britain and 
France and according to the terms of the King of 
Great Britain's proclamation of 1763, there is 
granted by the said Com’wealth unto the said Wm. 
Peachy a certain tract or parcel of land containing 
two thousand acres lying and being in the County 
of Kentucky, in the fork of the junction of the 
' Ohio and Kentucky Rivers...” 
So it was that Virginia, even after the Declaration of 
Independence, honored a promise made by King George 
to an officer in the French and Indian War that ended 
in 1763. .2*8 


Can't trust weather 


J learned a number of angles about land settle- 
ment and titles of a century and a'‘half ago from 
| James H. Newman, attorney and land title bloodhound 
_of Carroll County. For one thing, despite many claims 
‘4 the contrary, the United States did not make any 
land grants in this part of Kentucky for services in the 
Revolutionary War. Such Revolutionary grants wer 
confined to other paris of the State. 
Another thing I learned in Carrollton is that you 
ean’t trust the weather twelve hours ahead of time. 
| _ J had started on the trip, prepared to travel ‘Nght. 
The calendar indicated that it was high time for warm 
| weather. I didn’t bring a coat, Luckily, though; 1 
_ brought along two shirts. 
| During the night it rained -and the: temperature -. 
| dropped about thirty degrees. Next mofning before 
| daybreak—with both shirts on—I headeatfor Gheht, 
| straight up the Cincinnati Road. Whitecaps ‘were rac- 
_ing down the river before the wind. It was to chilly 
| that I pitied poor people who didn’t own two shirts. ° 
| I pitied the blackbirds, out rustling for. breakfast at” 
| getting their rudder-like tails blown so out*-*f.shaj 
that the birds whirled dizzily;,.out of control. 
For a short time I pitied a tgne crow that hopped 
| slowly along the concrete ldo de ahead of me. But 
I ‘soon discovered that here was one fellow that.didn’t 
| need any sympathy. Here was a canny old bird. 
During the rainy night the earthworms, as earttr 
worms do, had come to the surface to craw] around 
Just why they do this I can’t explain, not being one’ 
myself. Anyway, on this particular morning it was 
go cold on the bare windswept concrete that the worms 
became chilled and stiff. They couldn't crawl away. 
The wise old crow had ‘sized up the situation, Mileg 
and miles of nice fat worms just waiting to be picked 
up.. “And was he picking them. -up!. 


The crow’s occupation, of course, reminded me of 
breakfast. 


By the. time I reached Ghent the eight | 


miles of walking against the sharp wind had made | 


me ham-and-egg conscious. 


A Right after breakfast I went across the road to see | 


James’ Tandy Ellis, .I found him admiring his new 
“Tang of the South” window recently cut in the wall 
just above his desk. It seems that it helps him to cogi- 
tate, and recall embarrassing stories on his friends, to 
gaze out over the Ohio River through the new window. 

I also found Mr. Ellis admiring an old souvenir 
that he had just run across. The death 
Spicer had just reminded Mr. Ellis of the time when 


Mrs, Spicer, then Miss Frankie Davis, had been his 


first school teacher. And 
here was a certificate from 
Miss Davis establishing the 
fact that on a certain 
young James 
won first prize in spelling. 

But a good friend and 
neighbor of Mr. Ellis ex- 
plained. 

“Vou see,” he pointed out, 
“on the day that Tan gat 
that certificate the weather 
was terrible. Tan and the teacher were the omy ones 
at school that day.” 

Shoofly is about four miles up the valley of Mc- 
Cool’s Creek. Three little creeks come brawling to- 
gether at Shoofly, then unite and flow quietly off. 
Here’s a fine place by the creeks to sit and eat lunch— 
if you have lunch, which I didn’t. 

A mile beyond Shoofly I became immersed in his- 
tory. Miss Anna Parker still has all the old books 
‘that were kept by her great-grandfather, Col. Lewis 
Sanders. Colonel Sanders conducted a ,business in 
Lexington, but after an unfortunate business aeal with 
‘Karon Burr he closed out his business and moved to 
Carroll County. -He built the home, Grass Hills, 
1819. The present owner of Crass Hills is only the 
third in 120 years. 

. I noticed one entry where Colonel Sanders pur- 
* chased a horse, Celer by name, for 300,000 pounds of 
tohace), Tobacco at, that time was legal tender, 

We found the original ‘invoice, with all prices and 

aleulations in British units, covering Colonel Sanders’ 
“4mportation in “the year 1817 of the first Shorthorn 
_ cattle introduced west of the Alleghenies. These few 
“cattle became the ancestors of a numerous and famous 

ogeny, long known as the “Seventeens” in recog- 
tiop- ‘of the year/ of introduction. 

After the history lesson I walked two -miles to 
Grass Hills, which is now owned by Curtis Mont- 
gomery. ‘The old heme is comfortable and sound and 
has all‘ Appearances of being livable for at least 
another 120 years, 

We went down.into the cellar, or rather into the 
stone-waller bageineht that extends under the entire 
hev 


Ew ate states that no one in the entire 
fiborhood has been able to recall a single death 
“the house. 
; ne time, though, a death on the porch 
eo °* ty averte.. Colonel finders once 
Pere a 4 4 
téhous race horse, » Pitle Turtle, named for a friendly. 
Indian. One nig long after the Sanders family 
had retyred, ther@ came a sound of thumping’ on the 
porch and agai t the dpor, 
out of bed, looked op'tside, Ard saw Little Turtle: 
‘pawing and bumping’ against the house—as if trying 
to arouse someone, 
“Investigation showed that Little Turtle was a very 
sick horse. He had broken from the stable and come 


8 the house for attention, sa got the attention in 
ime, 


Was 
owned a 


The friendly Indian, Little Turtle, for whom the 
race horse was named, is buried at Grass Hills, 

I must have looked: rather sick and puny mysek 
as I prepared. to leave Grass Hills and continue my 
journey, But Mrs. Montgomery was preparing a 
prescription consisting of a meal of country victuals 
built around a plate‘of hot corn mufiins, The iairece 
tions that come with ‘some prescriptions pap 
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Bo. much 1 and “skip twro hours. ead I _tpok 50 


of William |, 


day: 
T. Ellis had. 


in. 


Colonel Sanders jumped . 


— 
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- Jandingham, custodian of the park, what a great num- 
ber of ducky couples now keep house and rear families 


Mrs. Montgomery’s prescription’ that if Was an hour 
before I could skip two feet, 


The lower course of White’s Run, I was told, eas | 
be scenic and rugged. From the upper part of the 
stream, near Marvin’s Chapel, I cut across the hills 
for a mile to meet the creek again after it circled 
the hills in three miles. By now the ereek was too 
wide and deep to cross by stepping stones. But other 
creeks had I waded, deeper, wider and swifter than 
this one, But alas for overconfidence. Always treat 
a creek with respect, even a small one—especially 
“when both the air and water are cold and you're 
Wearing your two and only shirts. 
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In horizontally |: 


. , tf was about twelve steps across. - Eleven I made 
all right, But on the twelfth the bottom of the creek 
came up and hit me—and it was under twelve inches 
of water. The fact that I had my shoes and socks 
draped around my neck didn’t protect them because 
I went in quite horizontally, . 

At Langstaff I learned of an old Indian mound 
said to be on top of the hills to the left. I would 
iook into this tomorrow. This afternoon I turned 
tight and came back to Carrollton, completing a loop’ ¢ 
of the eastern half of the county during the day. 

For a while the next morning I nosed around in 
Carrollton. I walked across the Butler State Park 
and came to the lake. Dozens of ducks were swim- 
ming around. And they were all swimming in pairs! 

It was interesting to learn from Miss Katie Val- 


Be : a 
Grass Hille, with thren:< owners in 1 120 years, 
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Mill Creek, it has been shown, was’ visited and 


named before the | 
year 1780. Once 
there was a dispute | 
over the ownership 
of some land in the 
county. There was 
adifference of | 
opinion as to loca= | 
tions. A deposition | 


-around the margin of the man-made lake every season, 
Other water birds are beginning to appear in mSLety | 
and numbers. | 

“Of tourse I know most of the land birds,” Miss | 
Vallandingham explained, “and now I’m learning to 
identify the water birds that stop here. Last year I | 
saw an egret for the first time. And we are getting was introduced 
lots of herons and cranes.” = quoting from & 

Beyond Langstaff I climbed the hill to look for the | eas even. a 

, @ hunting trip conducted ‘in 1780 by Squire Boone, a 
brother of Daniel. 

In these memoirs there is a sufficient description 
and account of the visit to a stream named Mill Creek 
to establish it as the same stream now bearing that 
name. Squire Boone records that he killed an elk 
there. 
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Indian mound. This was a choice place for an Indian | 
encampment on top of such a lofty hill, with unimpeded 
view both up and down the. Kentucky River. But not 
a flirit or other Indian relic 
could I find. There were ins | 
teresting rock formations. | 
Limestone fragments crusted | 
with fossils bespoke the time 
when this hilltop was an 
ancient ocean bed. There | 
were long strands of the but- 
ton-like crinoid fragments. 

I reflecteq that had I but 
. five miles more to walk. Il 
would select a choice five-pound slab of fossils for 
Carlyle Chamberlain, my fossil-hunting traffic cop 
friend at 4th and Broadway. The slab weighed five 
pounds when I put it in my knapsack but at least 
fifteen pounds when I pulled into Worthville. I 
hope Chamberlain drops it on his foot! 


In the edge of Worthville Mrs, Eliza Cass Lewis | 
lives, alone in a house that backs up against a hill s0 | 
high it looms like a cloud over Worthville at night. 

Mrs. Lewis told of the old dances in the community; 
dances, of course, meaning old-fashioned quadrille and | 
play party games, She recalled for me one of the old | & 
play party songs: ; 


50, had Squire Boone possessed the tree-carving 
inclinations of his illustrious brother Daniel, I might 
have seen, during the last mile of my Carroll County 
rambf, a big tree with a carving something like this: 
| elk 1780,” 


“Squar Boon kild a 


Charlie is aidandy; } 7 
rc Larlie is a nice young man 
| } And feeds the girls on dandy. | 

bh 


Older people will a ane isch they used to nai 


Charlie is a nice young man} | 


and cut high jinks to “Charlie is a nice young mab 
Irs, Lewis recalls how on one oc. asion. when, Jinks 
Swere hevig cut ‘tne’ bi hest, someorie scattered a few 


1 af ia # a ? iv 
pieces y b ‘nana peel dver the flow, j (Sas Ten dy Ellis, 
ratwame trom! Worthyille, I ascended the valley Netter: ; "9 
of Mj)l Créek. i 
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- to which he was exposed—in Ghent College, 


OME humorists merely tell jokes, Others |! 
& play them on their friends. But James 
Tandy Ellis lives his jokes. Mahy of the 
rich stories which form the stock in trade} 
of the Kentucky humorist are real-life ex- | 
periences in which he himself figured—not 
always in the most favorable light, either. 

Take for example, the set-to he had with 
his old friend, Sim Ogburn, over ground | 
hogs. It dates back to the time when Mr. | 
Ellis first became known as “General” be- | 


cause of his service as Adjutant General of N <p mia they make Taiiuea g row up. especially when 


Kentucky under three different Governors— 


Stanley, McCreary and Black. be) | in 
y there’s so blooming much fun in staying young 


After six or eight years of absence from 
his native Carroll County, Adjutant General | 
Ellis became unbearably nostalgic for a mess 
of toothsome young ground hogs, commis- 
sioning Sim to provide the fare. Now, Tan 
and Sim have been cronies for so long and | 
know each other so well that each has learned | 
from bitter experience to watch the other) 
like a hawk to avoid a fast one. Sim has | 
been on the recelving end of more of Tan 
Ellis’ pranks than any other six men com- 4 
bined. He always manages to simulate a fine |: 
“rage” every time Tan catches him. But | 
beneath all the “rage” Sim is\codlly calcu- | 
lating a fit and proper revenge. | 

This ground hog business, thottgh, was a | 
serious deal whereby Sim was to deliver a | 
dressed young animal to Jim Jett’s saloon 
for Tan and receive as compensation \for his 
trouble a quart of liquor to be charged to| 
the Adjutant General’s account (which, ang 
say, was plenty good at Jett’s). The General 
got his ground hog—and Sim got his quart. 
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Sim wont stop | 


But the following week General Ellis got 
word that four more ground hogs were await~ 
ing him at Jett’s and that four more quarts 
delivered to Sim Ogburn had been charged 
to him. Tan hit the ceiling as he paid for 
the four extra quarts. 

“That is all of it,” he told Jim Jett em- 
phatically. “The ground hog business is fin- Soa 
ished. Don’t give any more liquor to Sim | Ss 
Ogburn on my account if he brings in a | ea 
wagonload of ground hogs.” 

At this point a mutual friend of Tan and 
Sim took up the account and reported that 
when Sim took a couple more ground hogs 
over to Jett’s and got turned down he came 
home in a “rage” to devise ways and means | ie : 
to burn Tan up. : ae a : : ae ae 

“What did you do?” the mutual friend iS : S Oe 
asked Sim. 


* “Well,” Sim related, “I killed and dressed : ar : re eee ' wt ES 
a polecat and sent it over to Jett's with Tan’s | Mr. and Mrs. Ellis are partners in every sense of the word and they live and entertain in substantial, ante-bellum 
| 
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Kentucky style. Their home is furnished largely with priceless antiques that have served the family for generations, | 
ical se | ee a es Photos by WILLIAM L, FISCHER. 


ce aia aoe town of Ghent, on the ee creas pivohred in his Jectur- 
“The damn fellow ate it—and never knew | oh € Ohio River, where his people ness. EH | great distress and homesick« 
the difference.” f Seer ae generations, where he still mont th ee trip of many 
avons ea eA Ontos through the northwestern t of 

Tandy Ellis was born almost within shout- ° owns a farm and foes hunting and fishing a8 | the country that finally came ge a ae - 
ing distance (that is, the distance of one of | all the Ellises, man and boy, have done for a a town’ in Southern Indiana “oe 
his own shouts when he used to impersonate century and more. : 
Ole Brudder Rambo on the platform) of his | 
present home in Ghent. All of the education 


name on it.” 

“Hah; and I guess that burned him up all 
right.” 

“Hell, naw,” and Sim spat disgustedly,. 


“At the conclusion of m er. 

On completion of his general and musical | €Vening,” he relates, “I eet ee 
paler Atos Ellis took up newspaper soled ed Baa an automobile would drive me 
a | ~ ’ | Work and went on to write a volume of verse , °V€r to Evansviile I would p; : ) 
or i coe rh rar erga ' and four others in novel and short story form, | vip. When I stepped out fae ne pit 
bi aieir te edad gs 1 He started speaking in political campaigns ; ¥ oe fellow drove up in a Packard that 

pee ee = ee date | and quickly developed skill as a lecturer and he borrowed from dad without dad know. 
lecturer, has been in every one of the 120 ee ele aoa ig Race Races | ss 
counties of Kentucky. Recently he has taken | which, aa ie Miva of the South,” have ap-' -“We drove seventeen miles over to Evans 
up traveling anew Re ublicit director of | peared daily for fifteen years in either Louis- ‘ville, where I just sat on the bank of the 

 t . p ¥ ' ville or Cincinnati’ papers, and his ballads, Ohio River for three solid hours and Poe 


the State Highway Department, he is busy | sung to his own banjo accompaniment, graced Over in Kentucky.” 


telling potential tourists about Kentucky— | for many seasons the Chautauqua and; He admits that the best traveling he ever 


isa ee 
Scan dey Me cen nie raed red Lyceum platform. did was to Lexington, where he met and ‘ 

fay,” as he puts! | win 3 : . an ‘ ie : . 
T.* Sie- wdkks: Tavuely: Wirough “ceavention | Sai Harriette Bainbridge Richardson, Ellis wanted to he a prizefighter, 
groups. But home is just one place—the - Cites cee ee sa ne celles Hans ee aeely, 
_SuRDPTLN meena Riat or oareecrace so mune nip scones eA a ania ; ‘aro >’ is his partner in every = . eee ine : 
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sense of the word. They are still partners 
today at their home in Ghent, where they 
live and entertain in substantial, ante-bellum 
Kentucky manner. Their home is furnished 
largely with priceless antiques that have 
served the family for generations. 

The Ellises can recreate the leisurely tempo 
of life in a bygone era. They can go in the 
kitchen to the big fireplace, swing the crane 
over the fire, put the little pot in the big 
one, pile the live coals over the three-legged 
skillet, and out comes the kind of victuals 
that founded a nation, 


Recipes are unque 


Some of their recipes merit special atten- 
tion, Take fruit cake, for instance, Nearly 
everybody know how to bake a fruit cake— 
ory at least, thinks so. But with the Ellises 
the important phase begins five months after 
the cake has been baked. Let's start from 
there: 

After five months of aging, pour one-half 
pint of wine over the cake. 

After a second five months, repeat with 
one-half pint of Bourbon. 

After a third five months, pour“ one-half 
pint of peach brandy. 

After a fourth five months, use a second 
one-half pint of wine, 

Set it away for two years. 
and eat. 

General Ellis is also master (and prac- 
titioner) of the old Kentucky technique of 
baking a two-year-old Kentucky ham. He 
tells of the time when his colored “boy” 
(“boy” though gray-haired) watched him as 
he turned the ham on the spit and basted it | 
with a concoction made of its own natural | 


Then slice— 


juices mixed with 
blackberry cordial, 

“Gabe,” the general asked, after the guests 
had been served, “how would you like some 
of the ham?” 

“Law-see!” exclaimed Gabe, smacking his 
lips, “but how I would like some of that 
gravy.” 

Somewhere there {s an unsung middle- 
weight boxer who deserves a monument for 


turning Tandy Ellis back into the channels 
that his good fairies must have mapped out 
for him in his infancy. 

Today, as the General sits with Mrs. Ellis 
in their home in Ghent, at his favorite “Tang 
of the South” window overlooking the Ohio, 


champagne, rum and 


Tandy. has 
but. home to bh 
| . . , 
started poking a bit more seriously. But he 
managed to back away from me around the 
tables and chairs until the end of that round 


he chuckles over what happened to one of | and really stung me a couple of times as he 


his ambitions when he was studying at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
A student of voice and piano, he feared 
that such pursuits might appear sissy on the 
part of a lad who weighed 175 pounds and 
was as strong as a horse, To dispel any 
such ideas he took up boxing and was soon 
slapping the other boys all over the furniture 
in their impromptu matches in their rooms, 
thanks to his 175 pounds, He thought he was 
; food, began to toy with the idea of desert- 
ing music for the prize ring, and went to 
| see John L. Sullivan in a fight. 
| One day the boys told Tan that they had 
i met a young fellow who was willing to try 
a few rounds with him. Over in the dorm 
he tnet a chap clad in overalls who was fully 
| twenty-five pounds lighter than. himself. 
“His scarred ears should have betrayed 
long years in the prize ring,” and Mr, Ellis 
shakes his head painfully in retrospect. “But 
I didn’t notice a thing. Like a lamb I went 
to the slaughter. 
“T told the fellows privately that I wouldn't 
be too rough on a little fellow half my size. 
| So for a couple of rounds I took it easy. 
Finally I got a little peeved at his luck in 
just happening to get out of the way of the 
| two or three punches I threw at him, and 
ae se a meeps ree 


backed away. 

“I'm tired of fooling with him,’ I told the 
fellows as we waited for the next round, "This 
round I’m going out and nail him.’ 

“T went at him swinging, and then some- 
thing exploded right in my face! Around and 
around he took me, There wasn't a piece of 
furniture in the room he didn’t Knock me 
over. 

“When I got up I took the gloves off and 
haven't put them on since, I haven’t even 
cared to go to a boxing match from that day 
to this.” 

After his boxing cure, young Ellis settled 
down to his studies and added a thorough 
musical training to a general education, Al- 
though he graduated in voice and piano, his 
skill extended to other instruments, including 
the harmonica and Jew’s harp. 

During his years before the public Mr, 
| Ellis’ favorite of all his platform character- 
| izations has been that of Ole Brudder Rambo, 

an aged Negro preacher that he copied from 
the original, imitating Ike Rambo’s raiment 
up to the long linen duster coat and his ser- 
|Mmons, perhaps improving on the latter some- 
| what, if we are to judge from excerpts from 
| the discourse based on “the second Book of 
Ahab.” 
“Little King Ahgb,” the sermon went, “wus 


a 


veled all over the nation and in all Kentucky counties, 
is just one place—the Carroll County town of Ghent. 


| a-ridin’ down de streets ob Jerusalem, de 
' ban’ a-playin’ ‘De Stah-Sprinkled Bannah,’ 
‘wen ol’ Queen Jezebel look’ down fum de 
- housetop an’ yell, ‘Wha yo’ gwine, little King 
_ Ahab?’ : 

 #Den little King Ahab he yell to his men 
| to go up an’ th’ow her down sebm times. 
| An’ they th’ow her down sebm times. 


“Den he say, “Th’ow her down sebmnteem 
| times sebm times.’ And they th’ow her down 
sebmteen times ‘sebm times. 

“Den she crawl "way to de rich man’s do, 
wheh de dogs come an’ licked her wouns, an’ 
of de fragments dey picked up sebm baskets 
full. 

“Arn? de question Is,” the sermon con- 
cluded, “in de resurrection, whose wife will 
she be?” 

Old Brother Rambo had another sermon 
from “the Second Book of Samson.” 

“Samson was de stronges’ man evech lived. 
He was so strong he broke eveh promis’ he 

| eveh made, An’ den, ‘long came Delilah. 
(Amen, brethen, “long come Delilah. Un! 
| Uh!) 

| Well, Delilah she come afteh Samson. 

| (Woman she wus bawn afteh man, and she’s 
been afteh him’ evel since.) Delilah cut 
Samson’s hair, an’ dey sent him 'way to de 

_ pen’ten’shy foh a life tum. 

' ‘But Samson didn’t serve hit all, ‘cause he 

up an’ died befo’ his time were out.” 


